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== irwith manufactures and commerce; the means of „„ 
KF | keeping a due balance between them, and, in caſes „„ 
die t icülture is the moſt efſenvial object, ws 
r ⅛ which 
| fhouldbe giwen ie, and the molt proper men k 
effecting the wiſhed- for end, without any getmment. 2 
tothe other branches of a nation's im, rere 
are very few diſquiſitions in the circle of politics \-- 44. 
ſo important as this, or which demands more atten» 27} 


tuin, nor any concerning which: authors are more = 
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- +» Several writers have exerted themſelves much, ia 
oder to prove that agriculture alone aug e de 
the grand object of a nation's attempts in the road „ 
- to" greatneſs, and condemned the attention; which 3 
Js in ſome countries given do manufactures and . „ 
commerce. Others, on che contrary, have.naicules 

| theſe ideas, and endeavoured to-ſhew, that manu 
1 Fe 1 f actures an d trade are the means of gaining reat ra Th "Af 
MF wealth; and that agriculture ought to beconlgered  . 3 
I  riterely av an artemployed tofced memwho arent I» 
me gigen in ſuperior occupations. / In all ſuch dif-. 3* 
_ _ - * putes, each party is generally beyond the mark; ">> 

1 585 the true politician will not be contented with - 2 
hs u vague idea that truth lies between them; he will, To 
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den dle contrary, be ſolieitous of diſcovering in 
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"ob de this — oi Kine wine bien in- — 
mape or other: he cannot even partake in conver- - 
= ation without feeling the neceſſuy of making him- 
iel a maſter of this ſubject; this can only; be done . 
dy ſtudying the arguments of the beſt authors on 
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10 8 fides the Le ak to aſſiſt him in which we 

4 | hall give an analyſis of their-reaſonings in ſuch ex- 
tracts from their works as are moſt explanatory of 

1 their opinions, "NG: the Kanes on which _ 
Wh _ formed: them. in 

i An adbactte: 4 agriculture. cambe himſelf © 

bi i this manner: 1 apprehend it will be allowed. * 

il 2 wy ther. it is not _ a nar 1 peo, 
wt. * FF . Tbs. i — . are. 
. 5 {| beneficial to the publick good is a matter of 
1 infinite conſequence, but not attendeg to with that 
1 care it deſerves. In a round of different profeſſions 

1 K 5 1 all muſt either abſolutely, or relatively depend on 
= esch other and ſome among them will be of that 
9 neral importance, as in a great meaſure to be the 
3 | undation gf all the reſt. / It will require no = 
1 1 of reaſoning, to prove that ſuch primar7 
1 1 ought chiefly to be encouraged, as their _ 
. 1 well being will naturally give riſe to, and ſupport 
= _ the: ſecondaty ones: ſuch a connefhion. and de. 
mw | pondence is conſequently. natural. 55 1 
= Agriculture is beyond all-doub dhe Soondation 
= of every other art, buſineſs, or profeſſion; and it 
. has therefore been the ideal palicy of every wiſe „ 

he ® . prudent people, to encourage. it to the utmoſt. | | _ 
_ call it ideal policy, fince pertectly. as its importance 
bas been known, it has notalways mer with pac 
..4 and attention that its worth requires; and the great 
1 political management in ſtates here manufactures | 
—_ mor W ROY, are ee is to give c due gens We 
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our care is not the cultivatiot 5 
and whether all the hands employed in manufac- 5 


"i * 


4 to both. but in every circumſtance to ſee that 
the wrong ſcale; does not preponderatee. 


t be advanced to the height it is capable of, before: - 

Which draw off the working 
hands from the foramen?" The anſwer is clear; pres 
ciſe, and determinate: agriculture, that greateſt Le 25 
rm mannfacturesꝰ, ought to flouriſn to — full cul⸗ 
tivation of the land, before what we commonly calt 
wanufactures take place as articles of trade and 
ecommerce; and after An e e As at its heights 
be manufact 


3 erg. Fall, thoſe en 


employ foreign may 


As agricutt re, F ivehs firſt and mio im- 
portant” of all buſineſs, and the foundation which 


à tranſient view 


to which'it is eapable of attaining; 


vince us of the conti 
_ Hon of acres ſaid to be in BOY nee 


are waſte or umm proved. . 
nquiry e of "i 4 0 


"Ts: it not, therefore, an enquir ; 
mot attention, whether the moſt material object of 
on of thoſe waſte acres? 


| tures, &c. to the amount of thoſe neceffary 
ſuch culture, are not employed to the detriment of - 
the fate ? Provided they were otherwiſe employed 
than they are at preſent, it would be in the 

. pole of ſuch cultivation, The moſt e 
_ conſideration of theſe leads me readily 0 


. _ that * ſock manufaRtures are 1 7 5 ju 


profe ſſion or buſineſs which oughe : ; 


8 manufactures, let us enquire whether aut 5 
1 is, at preſent, at that point of perfection 


1 : 
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of the beſt cultivated countries will, at once, con- og : 
Of [the thirty. four mil- Rs 


Ss first co be encouraged / 
—. of gur on growths — _ 
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) e not from hence be ſuppoſed that fi velh — 


1 2 - - fabrics are hurtful, except when-they come in com- 1 | 
1 8 bo 00 with agriculture. In numerous caſes t e 1 | 

. . annihilation of one would be miſchievous” to the 3 . 
S other; nor does it follow, that agriculture wants 2 : 

3 9 hands on account of the number employed by ma. . 
1 11 7 enen; the exiſtence of hands in 5 8 | 
"_ 05 5 18 of. no- uſe, WOE eee ſets them o 8 

7 3 be. . eber writer takes a different view of the ſub⸗ . 1 
5 1 ject, but with the ſame end in view. Halland is 5 5 | 


= " quoted, ſays he, as the grand inftance of - 
=. 3 à ſtate bein independant without growing b 1 
nn . enough 8 its inhabitants from ſtarving. BUR 2 5 
1 7 il this ſituation can be called real independence, our 
5 105 _ ideas of the meaning of that word arè very imperfect | * 4 

Eo * indeed; for it depends upon the neighboufs of the 2 
15 nne determine whether they ſhall 3 or not, 
PL 5 0 -a circumſtance which ſurely is ſtrongl y expreſſive bh 5 
92 7 ol de pendence. It may be faidy that the improbabi- - 3 


3 5 0 hy * ſuchia combination among all; che _ 1 
1 5 bours of a ſtate is ſo great, that no concluſions can be 

1 0 5 drawn from the ſuppoſition; but the concluſion at "0 T6 
bp . 5 ; Wh reſent wanted is the poſſibility of the thing: . 5 


| bel it ſhould be remembered, that it is the been 80 
1 af the Dutch trade, and: their being ſo truly a com- 0 2 
maercial people; that no branches come amils ts 
EK = them, provided they yield even the moſt ring 5 od 
1 33 1 which throws ſuch à conſtant plenty of corn 
23 . 125 into their markets, for the larger a general trade iss 5 
tze more certain will be the; fo pply. of any fngle 2 A 
' . commodity, If the Dutch trade in general was to + 57 
SR fa their lenny of corn would vaniſh/likewiſe z for 5 5 
* 168 1 1 8 which other nations would have in 
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IE ing them with it, would not effect a TY 5 
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MM fipply; This tfuth is very obvious, from the eee TY 
a thoſe countries which at preſent de nor raiſe e 1 8 1 
por their % uſe thowfrequenthyado rhey pay! eve” . Mi 
_ MM... ver cannot in bote fears + 18 
keep from favs 5 the N. S 2 
= ſome years, even the French themſelve Wees 1 
= i thoſe nations were to make Corn an artiele of 25 EY 
WR conſtant trade; among many others,” as the uten 
-. 0 0; they: would 5e. in — common hoteles 4 5 0 
. 3 mer 10 opon their 17850 at large ad a the” „ 
8 8 of their neighbours?” ge, 2 —.— — 8 
demand at hoe for corh not being conſtant but 
I vatious; would not alone ſupport ſuch a commerce 1 
. as Would be neceſſary for commanding a fufficien= 
. cy; afid in the next, an unforeſeen combination a „ 
po olitical circumſtances, or an -unthought of general 
1 WR might cut off a ſupply from rind. n 
„all which — — t may eaſtly- be deduced} _ 
1 that a nation that does not raiſe corn enbtigh to feed . 
ittſelf, mult in the nature of things,” be re . 
1 _ for bred: andlife-upon others. I — 
x Even the fertile kingdom of weng natural A 
i able to maintain a much greater number of in. 
6 habitants than ſhe poſſeſſes; Has been entirelydepen= 3 
dant on het neighbours for bread, and even on & 
ber greateſt enemy. It is very well temember ec! 
bo the war of 1544 terminated; when the infiait e 
IK diftref{ of famine which fell on all France, not a 
. _ obliged them to pay the Engliſn for vaſt quantities 
1 of corn, in ſpecie, but even neceſſitated them to 7 
cConclude a peace, in the midi of a career of % d 
5 queſt, and not the dread of a Ruſſian army, as ſom e 
have fondly imagined.” This dependancy of a people „„ 
5 == provided with land; reſulted from d Want 
* of culture, which muſt have the fame effects as a2 . i 
5 want of 2 12 8 in 5 reſpects work; for - © 7 
E Vor, 1. 2 hf FIN Es El 11 f 7 Tx 177 0 5 1 FF * ? 85 0 7 : 7 ; 3 £ . 
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the p 8 that have no land, know they muſt be 
9 . — lied by others, and trade accordingly; but thoſe 
who-poſſels a fine fertile tract, conclude of courſe, 
that corn will be raiſed at home: hut when fatal 
experience convinees them, that intorder- to have 
hadi it raiſed, it was neceſſary to have ſomn, they 
are obliged to turn their eyes to their neighbours, 
and then muſt be ſupplied in that imperfect man- 
ner, which is ever the conſequence of a great de- 


mand put off to the moment of conſumption. 


Witnels France, Spain, R de. and a 


countries extremely fertile#-. 
National independency can, 8 Wia 5 
5 eh from agriculture, not from poſſeſſing a rich 
ſoil, but from the due cultivation of it. If a nation 
relies on being ſupplied by her neighbours in the 

bours of want, ſhe will be totally dependant on 
them, without having ber neceſſities totally remov- 


ed; for when once a famine begins to ſhew itſelf, 


all the ſudden importations that art and ſpeed can 


devyiſe, will not be able entirely to ſtop it. Either 
the extent of the want is not known till too late, or 


the inland carriage or freight is too difficult; for 
we generally ſee great numbers ſtatved, while a- 


bondance of ſhips arrive in their ports with 
corn. This was the caſe in France in 1748, and at 2 
3 Naples a few years ago. If, on the other hand, 
a nation depends on a regular trade for her corn, 
ſhe muſt, like the. Dutch, be liable to combinations 
among her neighbours, , 
may prove her ruin, and at the ſame time will n 
her very exiſtence, to depend upon her commerce 
at large; and as nothing is more fluctuating than 
trade, ſuch a dependanct, every one. wil owes is 
4 different from that on agri culture.. 
But it may be ſaid, how are any people to des. / 
1 pend abſolutely: on agriculture ? and Who are the7 
3 that do We it ww ? When a nation is laid <0 


which are poſſible, and 
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to depend on agriculrey il not to be wegen 
that the, literally ſpeaking, depends on nothing elſes 
ſome manufactures are equally neceſſary, ſince the 


buſineſs of cultivation cannot be carried on wichout 
a great variety of carriages and implements, nor 


can the profit of cattle be extended to its natural 


Th height, without manufactures of wool and. leather : 
it would be a very great abſurdity in any people to 
follow agriculture, fo univerſally, as to buy their 


| Toes and cloaths of forcigners. All that is meant 


ture, not chiefly on commerce, like the Dutch ; on 
mines, like the Spaniards; or on manufaQtutes, as 
| the French did till lately, and yet do in too. great a 
degree, Theſe inſtances will, I apprehend, ſuffi. 


« 


by the aſſertion, is the depending chiefly 8 


ciently explain the meaning of the term. 


entire dependance was U 
muſt then not only viel" a public: revenue full _ 
_ - Cient for all the purpoſes of government, bur like. 
wife for the intereſt of her debts; and if ie was _Þ 
found that ſuch impohrions. would be inſüppoftab fe 


In anſwer, therefore, to the above query it may 

be replied, that the Switzers depend on " agricul. 

ture. They poſſeſs ſome commerce in the ſuper. 
fluous quantity of their ſoil's productions, and many 


5 


neceſſary manufactures; but both are ſubſervient to 
their agriculture, Poland depends entirely upon 
| Her agriculture; Sweden and Denmark in a good 
meaſure ; and if France ſucceeds in the attempt of 
_ Exporting corn, manufactures will no longer be her 
principal aim, as they were, while reſtricticas were 
laid on huſbandry, in order to feed manufacturer; 
the cheaper. Great Britain, likewiſe, depends chief. 
on agriculture, but the aſſertion requires more li- 
| _ rmitarions to be preciſe than any of the former ones; _ 
for belides the dependance for the neceffaries of the . 


age, ſhe has involved herſelf by means of her * 5 


lic debts in another; If it was aſſertedd that her 


n agriculture, her ſoil 
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to a free people, then ſhe may clearly be ſaid to 8 570 
pend on an aggregate of commerce, manufactures, =_ 
Te ——E—Z 
It ĩs no ealy matter to diſcover preciſely in what 
degree Great Britain and France have of late years 
diepended on their agriculture? the extraordinary. 
ſupplies which the firſt has found requiſite for 
conducting her affairs have all been raiſed by means 
of credit and paper, if the tautology is allowed: and 
the foundation of this credit is laid in the aggre- 
gate of commerce and comſumption at large, to 
| analize which is impoſſible ; but there is great rea- 
ſon to believe that commerce in theſe matters of 
credit is conſidered much more than agriculture. 
| The great fabrick of commerce, taxes, and credit, 
which is built im Holland, with ſearce any foil for 
foundation, has operated ſtrongly on the imagi- 
nations of thoſe who have had the direction of 
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Prance has been in very different ſituations ; alt 

| Her foreign commerce by ſea, which is by far the 
moſt conſiderable, has been ruined more than once, 
her manufactures of courſe have ſuffered ſeverely, 
her credit twice ſtruck dead; and, notwithſtanding 

_ theſe heavy ſtrokes, ſhe has managed to raiſe. im» 
menſe revenues, to conduct expenſive wars, and 
ſupply the moſt prodigal court in Europe with food 

for its luxury. What fund provided theſe beſides 

her agriculture ? None but her inland trade to Ger- 
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many and Switzerland, and the exportation of what _ 
 ranufaQtures ſhe could ſpate, and which foreigs - 
| ſhips could carry out: all, beſides theſe, her agri= 
culture ſupplied, whe is palpable was infinitely” 
more than three times her commerce and manufac-. 
tures could yield. If that Kingdom, therefore, 
could, in the times of horrid confuſion, reſulting _ 
from ſuch a general ruin of trade, \national bank. _ 
ruprey, and an unſucceſsful war y if the could, in 
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fack ts ſupport conſuming war, all 3 or. 
dinary expences of government, and pay the inte- 
reſt of a prodigious' debt by means of her agricul- 
ture, how much hetter might ſhe be able to flouriſh 


by it in times of peace and regularity with fuck 


6 E trade and manufactures as depended on it? It is 
| extremely plain from this inſtance, that might / 


means be 


kingdoms, even in this age of commerce, may ex- 
iſt and flouriſh by agriculture alone, as well as ſuch 
ſmall ſtates of Switzerland. If any doubt remain- 
ed, ſurely Þ 80 China would remove it in a 
moment. The moſt populous and richeſt empire 
15 upon earth, enjoys not er enough to export Her | 
own manufactures in their own bottoms, nor ma- 
nufacture a fingle commodity that is HEE the om 
duce of their on foil . en, 
© There are many means, ſays a French abe for 
aan > people to greatneſs ; but if theſe 3 
unded on foreign cauſes, or pure acci- 
dent, the power of fue people will be in a very 
Irecarious ſtate, | | becauſe the principle of its eleva- 
tion takes not its ſource in the ſtate.” There are in 
. our pokticat. world many ſorts of powers, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed. by he following appellations, 
the military power, the r Kuring power, the 


Power by general inrereſt, and the power by treaty, 
Actording to the preſent ſtate of Mons: we may. 


third to England, the fourth to the king of Sardi- 
ay the Fo in to Germany, * che Reer to "ps Ouo- 5 
It is by arms that Proffia hes elevated herſelf, o 
greatneſs, manufactures have formed Holland, 

; commerce has placed England in the rank of the 
Er 7 Neu lion. has. ia the — of * 


. 
! . 


cbmmerxiar power, the power by permiſſion, the ö e 


Apply the Brit to Prufiia; the ſecohd'toHolland; che 
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nis to  aggrandize himſelf,. the, intereſts. of "TM = 
demand; that Germany.ſhauld not change. its mai, AW 
ter, and all its princes have, by tacit agreement, | lelt =_ 
3 dhe Turk in poſſeſſion of his ſtates. r 
But all cheſe governchents, in ſpite of, t he boils = 
© * they makeat preſent in.the world, are. always. ma = 
1 2 ſition; tending to a reverſe, becauſe their. power 
18 b but a reſinement: they might be deſttoyed, inde- 8 
op all the efforts which could be made to, 
\-- preventic? A combination in the forces of Eu- Ye 
e -fferent from;thar; which, exiſts | at preſent, 15 
might, at one ſtroke, annihilate Pruſſia. i 
The different nations on wham Holland hasform- Ae 
ed her power, haye nothing to de but th retort the 5 
_ dutiesthich her induſtry, has laid upon the, for 2 
it © that republic no longer to be of any, account, * 
”  _ -Evgland, conſidered. mates, as a.commercial Kalte. 
mit, in ode moment gr other, ſee ber randeur 
vaniſhe It would be, 
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Av Aicient for: 10 85 that each 


government: ſor,itlelb, adopred her ſy Jem of com- 


— merce. fy <q 1801 n «rf 802 i 46 1151185 1 
© 1 New, convedigns mg ah 6 poets 0 Ft 
aue, the fortune ot the duke A Say te 
ſtate off that of his angles. 
be poser of. GE 08 5 ſtates of G et MN 
if it was not the intereſt. 7k of many 2 — that. 1 
| ſhould exiſt, would ſoon be at an end. ang 
We cannot agree upon the diyiſian, okt my 1 
of tlie Nur, or, paſt} queſtion, thar e oy ould - 
85 5 beds more} wie e ods! r 
de policician aſſerts, that, theſe Aferent. £6n- | 
5 Th bestens are :ndiffoluble.. W it is. pon the 3 
* den ile equilibrium, ahn „% # 


„ Fold 41 32 4 | i 
'. Theſe axe very paradox ons 2 be 6018 6 ' e 1 N 
it Hat bas cealy Hen their entire falſhodd; when a na- 4. 
tion Has Cree grow great; it i ns ſueh very eaſy Mutter- to-des | 
toy a d anninilate it: bendes, his concluſions are foond- 
ed on the molt eee 
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The: corabibations-- concerning, the' balanee ö 7H 
hu rope; fort che ineſt {| pectaeſe of political reaſols- 
ing which e vst the Ipirit of FF edlevlaion.gerabinhits; ' 
bur notwitlitlanding wharhas been ſo well weites 
upon that ſubject, it is contradieted by We 1 
experience %%% mn 201 0.19. A 
Holland Ras loft cwor third of her power bythe - 
ver means which eee ee Wem Ft. 
gland continually dirniniſhis its force, in pro- 
orig as — enter into wang pants 5 
hien re,, af; vet 
The eſtabliſmment of Don Phihp! in Italy, has 
| give a mortal ſtroke to che power of the lingof 
5 Sardine e 2 To) „„ 
Ench emperor adde new! chan to the Sone. 
5 rate ſtates of Germany; . 
For the reſt} many ſtates aug hr loſe theit r 
and even periſh; withourthe equilibrium of Europe - 1 
being altered; becauſe What diminiſhes the Force — =} 
of one is always added to the others: this the bal 
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e Jance may always h, © JUD * tf 1 | 
„ Europe, taken ina body; eam eve be in ww” 
£ : carious tate; becauſe there is actually no'power in „ 
: | the world that can be compared With it. We ee 
It is not the fame with particular Rates, 0 —_ 
5 . meaſuri ing continually: y their ſtrengtn the one with = 5 


the other, are really more ot leſs powerful. n ry 89 
At. is this power of Which T rould ſpeak”! REY 


' There power of a ſtate 18, that Which fas! is . „ 
85 N biſis owagriculture 7 1* Becauſe i it is ſuperior mT .- 
3 foreign accent. 2, Becauſe it is a creative Power. re 
15 b which er the ner ves Wok a ſtate in e „ 


5 bur the al cables 4 relitive age,” ” Jens Value 3s) 5 f 
. 5 * 1 1 . 9 


1 4 AG 10 ITY 
| the want.of. ſubliſtance.i in-Europe; takenjo a 3 
at 175. 0000 J. ſterling! of productions of the 
landen or whatgver' other ſums may be ſuppoſed, it 
| 8 is certain that the natien which: furniſhes moſt ta 
e pgs enera} populstion, wil enjoy th relative pow: 
15 er of the greateſt extent; becauſe thãt e Ti; 
Ons, compared. with thaſe of every other people in 
1 r e are mote eonſiderable;-ic „ 
bis nation beiag the deaſt]-dependaby,. and on 
whom. ether nations depend .che:moſt;: ſhe, ro 
bave the greateſt influence in the general affairs 
the vpiverſal n The weakneſs of every 
people! wy ew Done ta meaſure with, ber * 
F 8 | 415 
It i. Une ta give different names to things ; ; we 
5 muſt always come therefore to fitſt principles, via. 
= Tkhat all whicheqnſtitures-the power of ſtates, comes 
- generally. from the ;produQtions of the land; in 
3 Which sſenſe it is do ban always abſolutely true ta 
ſapy, that the nation which: has the- moſt of theſe 
productions from its own ſoil, has thereio the great · 
eſt number of materials W ede the _ 
1 of her grandeur. 18 ot 222.82 ils . 
Without agriculture: 1 17 power is precarious; 
95 without. her, bravery. is but a name, courage — 
meta 3 the ſoldier himſelf owes to ber his valour;.for 
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ii is ſhe that feeds and cloaths him. The general 
13 cgwes to qi the p ane of all 9B; + options, for 
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5 wiſelo. ealightened, has it ever known MF real in 


deren in this reſpeQ ? |. „„ OD. 
We keep at a great expence ambaſtedore: in all 
the courts, of Europe, for watching. continually 


the degree of the power of fovereigns: We 10 
combine; without ceaſing? the force of all the mo- 


narebits of Europe ; we ſtudy their intereſts, for 
being the better acquainted with their abe ag 
Ihe kingdom is full of politicians; our court of 
ble miniſters, the council of our kings ef able 
3 ,and ur merchants gain upon thoſe Y 


the other powers of Europe, as well by the extent 


ok their intelligence, "__ we ou n 'of 
their intereſts. ._. 


We have perfected the art bf; war -boyot ad: {other 


nations; our militia is well diſciplined; War troop "5 


are warlike, ſubordination and order ate with them 


natural virtues, our arſenals are in great number, 
our ammunition abundant, our fortified places i in 4 5 
good ſtate, the capital of our riches in ſpecie is 
duch greater; than that of our enemies, and we 


* "x * - „ 
e 1 


have more reſourees than they. 


ives us in war a great advan- 


p owerſul,.. 85 Us 


itſelf brave, courageous, and Ys 
ia love with glory. The Frenchman is pairiot; 3 
| notwichſtapding al this, e is in a pre- 
Fgatious ſtate. . = Wa 
It is chat we always: farger: among us tharlim- 
portant maxim of which I have ſpoken, viz. . 
that government» which has: the beſt laws for the 
encouragement of agriculture, and which Knows 
how do SAP" it in W e ee moſt” ” 


hs n res ve wee or fix. 1 15 If 
8 a "years" „ 


The docility of the people ks oh unge nite „ 
ting ta the wants of the ſate-(whichfavouts'the le.. 
vies of new taxes). 


dage; the nation 


It is in ee times chat we minlh mos 10 the® 5 
1 free of Rates: 5 that. is to lays, when the 2 OL 


26 A 6 u oT U R 
years always diſcovers 10 us the wealneſs of 
| on: 3 e 7: 2 
, The dream of the ruin of Holland began Under 
: Lewis XIV. and Was going 10 * verified a oy R 
laſt war under Lewis XV. eee e, 


ut generals had little to ow arrive at the oy Wh 
of Amiterdam. That indüſtrious nation, able in 
commerce, but always on the brink of ruin im war, 
had no reſource but to embark themſelves for ithe 
New Worlds, which are at their diſpofal! when the 
want of corn, or, to ſpeak more properly; famine, 
which threatened many of our provinces, ſtopped 
1 eee arms in the * „ 
6 a © A 
= Happy for us: that Eng] ant, if rgerringih NertanG- 
ent reſentments, would grant us an aſſiſtance whick 
the had A ri ght to refule, and thereby we eſcaped 
the e which winotheradlc inevitable to a 
pan ofthe kingdom. e „en ee 
Of what: conſequence is * to hav: armies the 
moſt numerous in the univerſe? Why be able to. 
muſter five hundred choufand men in arms, if it is 
only toexhibit to Europe the ſpectae le of out Neck. 
nels, by. $19" N daruf om dacht e aiſe our 
ower. 4 * Gr 25110 * 1 T9: 2977 
We talk wucl of our boncqueſts wwithinan age, 
e they, bas added many great province 1 
8 . ober. ancßent don | e * eam | 
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1 rect! ? 
nion as. the pope ap of 


f Fakes nb Wh el 
of life. This /explains- the problem (0 Foreigners 
furpiſh: us at preſent with more neveflary' things 
than we gain by our cbpqueſts Ibis zugmenta- We: 
tion of grandeur ſerves Oy. therefore to dimit Pf 
Dur res power. 10-54, 0 „ e eee, ain 128 e 
Our ee concęal their aſtohiſhrnehe! 
in ſreigg England with two thirds fewer inhabitants, 
Wa Ny. three times leſs N bold in check the 
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that government exiſts by itſelf; 


Rege No bread, no p- pliticks, 
the phyſical ecefſaries of the ſübject entirely with- . 
in the ſtate, A monarchy, or any other government = 
in the world, mult always de in a precarious Nate 


gh when its agriculture, will not furnill dhe means of : 
ü ſüblilting its inhabitants | 


| reſource, © OE 


with us, may eafily a 
| them with, becauſe they, arc 
— Heacy and loxury.z 5 eld 9 
do without what The Forty. "becauſe they are 5 

| relative to Pak Att. e The 155 war, w ich 1 
ud have alfeady- cited 45 af „ 
God 5 where \ we Thould! ve puſhed. our con- SY, 


s 


2 A G 1 10 v, FEST mw 
coloſſus of our greatoels,” „But the & might ſee that 


that it has a flog- 
riſhing agriculture, much. ſurpaſſing ours th. | 


ſtate of which, will allow. us no compariſon. | © © 


"No ſyſtem can ſupply, the Want of the firſt tit | 


* 
i 


A people can have neither forest not power. ben 


5 another continent gives them the means of exiſting. 


There js'no want of loldiers ; "there is 00 want of 5 


trims for deſtroying ſuch a people : it is —— 1:8 
Fe them fabliſtence, an 


1 ſee them Wit — 
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Inglagd in | the diſpurss;i it 5 
1 Matters we. furniſh 
re lative only to her de. 
f. which, we. Cannot | 


[The kit dom. mT 5 


quelts, Ji e want of corn, . which. we were accul- 


Ae to receive from chat; monarchy, had not for- „ . 


meg a Void: in the'; general ſublitence of the ſtate, 

- which obliged” us 70 receive the law from thoſe to 

_ whom, our conqueſts gave us a right to diftare.  _ 
. Whoever reads the hiſtories of our treaties 'of _ 

for ſixty years; wall ind, that the fear of ne 

 didtated almoſt all of them. 


_ All our miniſters talk of manvfadtures,” it hs is ar : 


C 4 preſent the languape of the mode. It is very five o 


aſt the ſyſtem. of the arts, but when they are 


not founded upon a flouriſpin ui of agticulture, they 0 


Ie — * an * * tuin af ſtates 1 
„„ as 


We muft find 8 


Amp e is a proof; 


ws A 600 bre EMT: 
„ "i is s clear; J repeat it bete, that the aig which 5 
ate prodiced 195 agriculture oughr to be more con- 
70000 than thoſe which are furniſhed by the arts 12 
Dow to reverſe the medal, I ſhall quote a m-. 
dern politician, who has treated the importance of | 
| a OE in a, different light. Hence i it plainly 
appears chat in every light this matter can be fe- 
preſented,” we till find ſe impachdie to employ, 
vſefally: above a terrain part of the people i in 70 99 
culture. The nent queſtion is how. to. determine 
the juſt Proportion, for this purpoſe; we mult have 
fecdutſe to facts, hor to theory, In proportion. a 
. the culture of the. foil, and: to the number of crops _ 
it i8 made to prodbce, A en, or. lein number” 
Will be te Nabe 'and in” in p 0 Portion ro the ſurplus - 
| of food'above what i is- ab to maintain the la- 
b d will, a number of free hands be Provi⸗ ed 
"I" therefots " {p cies, of agriculture can be 5 5 
aneh , e roduces little or no ſur⸗ 
kus chere, Utkle 'or $0 Ne can bi * exerciſed, 1 
0 700 Wantz can be be. ſap This y ill 11 8 a 
v odertu Hen Beit city & . „Will ru un he f. y- 
feels of i At MES "and. produce wt 4 1 muſt BY 
| calf alv abuſe Bo Re" del for ſom e 8 mples, 915 
1 in | ofder. to ma 4 ible! 1 100 in a cle peg oe a 
oh, the wine bir of _ F range, 455 the 
41 Fa 3p "Wh ich fle Tound the villages, divided f mo 
vel fall lots, and there cultivation. is carried to. 
& 2 very Extraordinary } height. 'Theſe belong i in pro- 1 
vertz to the f peaſants, 50 cultivate the vines. No 
1 frug galt 08 be. reater! than in the conſumption, = 
115 Ptbdder; and the ſmalleſt. weed 100 come uw 4 
a among the Nabel i rotned, to. account f xr the — % 
= aint, ". The” produce: iN Tuch lands, I. may Wo 
= 1 „ entirely con} Wine d by, the, pi Opri 
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AGRICULDUBE 
bis family, who are all employed in the cultivation, = 
and there is no ſuperfluous quantity here brag 
for the maintenance of others. Does not this reſem- 
ble the diftribution of lands _ by the Romans | 
in favour'of five thouſand” Sabine families, Where 
= tach received to plethra of ground. Now Tet us 
= examine the policical ſtate'o Tu, and 
other labour performed by the” French vine-dreſler, 
By the ſuppoſition we y imply, hat the die 
of land is ſufficient for tnaintainin; "rhe. man 
and his family, and nothing more; "he has n6 grain 
to ſell, no food can be by in ſu upplied to any other | 
perſon whatever. But ts ſtate of other lands ca- 
pable of yielding a ſurplus, ſuch as the vineyard, 
. produces a demand for big” labour. This Jabois | 
conſidered with refpe& to the vine-Areſſer, is'a fond 
for providing: all his wants in manufacture, falt, & 
and what is over mult be conſidered as His profits, . 
out of which he pays the royal impofitions- The 
fame labour, confidered with regard to the propri- 
.etor of the vineyard, enters into that neceffary de- 
duction out of ihe fruits, which, when deducted, 


leaves the remainder, Which we call fürplus, 


or what anſwers, to the land rent. This be ongs 
| fo the proprietor, and becomes a fund for Tupply- 
| tg all 1 wants. e 720 OR 

"Here we have an idea of feiery;, the vine⸗ eler 
depehds upon the proprietor for the price” of. 1 : 
labour; the e proprietor, upon the vine-dreſſer 4a | 
his ſurplus. | But did we ſup poſe all the kin yore 
parcelſed out, and Mc N the ſpot whit 
around the village, what would e or 5 
vine · dreſſer with regard to all his other wants; there 
would be no vines to dreſs, no ſurplos nouriſhment = 
any where found, conſequently no employment, 
not even life, for thoſe who had no land. From this 
example we diſcover the difference between agri- 
culture exerciſed as a rae, and as 2 ditest means 
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1 
of ſubſiſting. We have the two ſpecies in the yine- 
dreſſer; he labours the vineyard as a trade, and 
his ſpot of ground for ſubſiſtence. We may fur 
ther conclude, that as to the laſt part he is only 
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' uſeful to himſelf, but as to the firſt he js uſeful to 
the ſociety, and becomes a member of it; conſe- 
_ quently, were it not for his trade, the ſtate would 
loſe nothing, though. the vine-drefſer and his Jand - 


- 
* 


' vere both allowed vp by an earthquake. The 
food and the conſumers would both diſappear to- 
_ gether, without the leaſt political harm to any body; 
_ confequently ſuch a ſpecies of agriculture is no be- 
nefit to a ſtate, and confequently neither is that ſpe- 
cies of multiplication, implied by ſuch a diſtributſon 
of property, any benefit, Thus an over extenſion = 
of agriculture anddiviſionof lands becomes anabuſe, 
and ſo conſequently does an over multi Iication. _ 
That number of huſbandmen, therefore, is the 
beſt, which can provide food for all the ſtates and 
that number of inhabitants isthe beſt, which is com. 
patible with the full employment of every one of 


s much further: land, ſays : 


Another writer goes mi 
be, is in itſelf of little or po value to the owner; 
the ſolitaty lord of a million of actes would. be but 

--  _@ naked, defencelefs, and miſerable, creature, de- 

* ſritute of every convenience and bleſſing of life, 4 
landed, man's commodity, therefore, derives all _ 
its value from the commodities of others, ſuch as 
the labour of the huſbandman, the {kill and toil of 


— 
= 


the artizan, the induſtry and property of the dea. 

ler, (who purchaſes, like all other people, the pro-. 

ducts of lands for conſumption) and the wealth _ 
and knowledge. of the merchant who exports them. 
Experience has long ſhewn that à people, by 
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1 We Fay WIR 1 power⸗ 
ful, and happy, without the poſſeſſion of lands 
— beeauſe money will procure a ſure 
ſupply of ſuch products from other countries; burt 
land — — le is of no value at all. Why, 
— thergfore, all power ſhould be aſſumed by, and all 
preference in conſideration be given to dhe puſkek⸗ | 
- ow of land in any country, i an enquiry worth 
making. but more eſpecially in a trading nation. 
like ours. Let ſuch: has really become the caſd 
by making a landed qualification neceſſary Tor abs 9 
taining a ſeat among the repreſentativts of he : 
le and in molt inſtances from having landed e- 
1 or ſuch as are aver the influence of . : 
of landed property. 1 * FI. 8 8A ＋ 411: 5 RAS 
Agriculture, with its conſequent traffic; 0 
abs; mere trade in proviſions ot any, or all kinds, „ 
never did materially, nor ever will enrich aß 
country. There is no inſtance of its ſo doing o 
be produced in antient or modern times: Poland. | 
Sicily, Sardinia, Naples, Gel, Barbary, and North 5. 8 
America, are at preſent all ſtriking inſtances too 
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J the contrary. S0 likewiſe our ſugar. iſlands: (for 5 
1 their produce is a ſpecies of a; riculture) are wech 

k. ed countries, and of themſelves are-incapable'of  _ ? 
8 defence: nay, ſuch was this very kingdom, till 
Re arts and 8 became introduced into it, as =—_ 

1 pears from the many conqueſts that have mn _- 

8 made of it. Such, like wiſe, is the caſe of Poland 
f at this time, that nde immenſe agriculture. — 
, bulk of inhabitants in Poland are actually 'as 73 
5 wiferable white ſlaves as thoſe of our ſugar iſlands 

"a are black ones; the wealthy few of eicher couns 
5 try being thoſe who monopolize the lands. The 
„ great wealth of our ſugar planters is entitely we, + 
6 ing to our connections with cheir property, nen 

V 1 the partial favour they obtain here. We = . 

Het chem their N me: the fame" ay me eee 


A 
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| their property, which latter all che proprietors % 
lands in any one iſland would be unable to de 
themſelves Neither could the land owners with 
their farmers and plowmen, protect their o- bw 
property. here of themſelves, againſt the 
even of the Dutch if the iſland was inhabited by 
no other kind of people; nay, not even with add- 
ing to their numbers all: artizans who could exiſt 
as worle men by their employ; and all whowddtd 
be maintained by trade in their products. Few, 
likewiſe, would be the ſhips that could, by ſuck 
means, be kept in conſtant employment; and 
therefore thoſe of other nations would be" chiefly 
uſed for that purpoſe, as is the caſe at preſent of 
all countries of mere ag Ire except North 
America, ba, eee 
Munufatiures hows and trade in them, as every 
able writer acknowledges, and all obſervation and 
examples ſerve to Ro" are undeniably the ſup- 
ports of (extenſive population, by the abundant 
means which they furniſh of good . ee 1 
a people; and propor tionably to induſtrious p 
lation, will every where be the 3 e of national. 
opulence and ſtrength . 12 
We ſhall cloſe this political view af a „ 
with remarking, that writers who profeiſedly de- 
fend one profellon, attack ie are in the 
circumſtance prejudiced, and therefore ought - 
to be read with caution. Sir James Stewart's ob- 
ſervations on ſplitting the lands of ia country into 
very ſmall properties, are extremely zuſt, and e 
that mere Population is of very little conſequence, 
unleſs the people produced ate induſtriouſiy em- 
ployed in the ſupport and welfare of the ſociety, 
The paſſage s quoted from the Furmers Letters 5 
5 W it evident, that the firſt, amal and moſt 
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important object of a ſtate is the culture of the ſoil, 
fection before. manufactures receive any encourage 
tition with the intereſts of agriculture. M. de 


W the ſame purpoſe, in the caſe of France, and are en- 


with proſperous manufactures and commerce; agri- 


this is a very true aſſertion, but it is a very uſeleſs 


. 


then a plain ſuperiority ?? 


to be purſued. 


. 4 
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» 5 5 | Vol. I. 


8 a 


and that that ought to be far advanced towards pet- 
7 ment, ſuppoſing that encouragement comes in com- 
W Boulaiovilliers's remarks are extremely pertinent to 


tirely undeniable, On the other hand, the author | 
laſt quoted has ſome truth in his opinion, when he 
connects the idea of the offenſive power of a ſtate, 


culture alone, as he ſuppoſes, it; 3 will not 
make a nation ſo potent as an aggregate of all three: 


one. But there is an argument which is fatal to ſuch 
violent notions in favour of manufactures and com- 
merce excluſively: it is falſe to aſſert that experience 
has ſhewn a people may be happy and powerful 
without agriculture; no trading ſtate confined within 

walls was ever powerful, nor ever lived even in ſafety, 
The Dutch are a commercial people, it is true, 
and their territory in Europe is no triffe; but that 

in the Indies and the Cape of Good Hope, upon 
| Which they equally depend, are immenſe. No na- 

tion exiſting depends alone on manufactures and 

commerce, but many do on agriculture; has it not 


But the politician, who ſees the ſtate to which 
ſore countries have been brought, and particularly - - 
our on, by a proper barmony of agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce, will ever be tender of ſacti- 
fieing either to the other. All certainly may be ſe- 
parately encouraged without any detriment to the 
other ; and this is the conduct which ought always 


ALGIER, the capital of a kingdom of that name _ 
on the coaſt of Africa, under the protection of the _ 
grand ſejgnor ; it ſubßiſts by well known pyra- 
actices, which are ſuch a diſgrace to all the _ 
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PIRIE and Rates of Eur Their —_ 
commerce conſiſts in the in. pe Fg which. they 
obtain by plunder of the Chriſtians over the whole 
Mediterranean, and in part of the ocean. The Cor. 
| fairs are continually bringing in prizes with rest 

numbers of Chriſtian flaves, Their mine . = 
ſtrong that they fit out every year twenty-two, or 

twenty-three veſſels, with three or four hundred = 
en in each. 

The Engliſh cotifil, bo is the only Gehe of 
"i nation at Algier, has the moſt profitable trade: 
de ſells to the republick powder, ſhot, bullets, gre- 
nadoes, hatchets, anchors, cordage, and other War- 
| like ſtores. when ſhe wants them; and the dey gives 
"= in return, oil, corn, and other proviſions, the 

rtation of which is prohibited to all others. 
here was formerly a faQory and conſul for the 
| Vaited Provinees, but he retired in the year 1 716. 

The Algerine Corſairs taking hardly any priaes 
at that time, the militia cauſed the divan to meet, 
and repreſented there, that they no longer met at ſea 
- with any ſhips of the enemy; that all thoſe they hap- 
pened to ſee were either Engliſh, French, or Dutch ;, 
and that the country, not being able to ſubſiſt with- 

out prizes, it was neceſſary to declaje war with one 
„ theſe three nations by a majority of votes. 
- Accordingly it was declared againſt Holland ;.. 
- mhoteurda they immediately ſtopped” a veſſel 
of that nation, which was in the harbour, and 
the dey ſent orders to do the fame in all the ports of 
the kingdom, He allowed to the Dutch conſul as 
much time as he pleaſed to ſettle his affairs 5 and af. | 
becks to pity and ſolace BRN, | 
- ALLOY, The mixture of abaſer ning vie! * 
or fiver/in coinage; which is done with a view. to 
* bh make a profit of the eee or to kee the coin of 
A country at home. e e 
* eee Yor. I Art. Al er. 
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1 AMBASSADOR. 35 
AMAZON S, a great river 'which/ riſes near 
* in Peru; from its ſource to its falling into 


the Atlantic ocean is eight or nine hundred leagues 


in a ſtrait line, but windings make it one thouſand 
two hundred. Many rivers fall into it on the right 


and left, which have courſes of four, five, and ſix | 


hundred leagnes long; its channel from the ocean 
within ſixty leagues of its head, is from three to 


twelve miles RING mr near the lea apr much 
=_ wider. 


It is he ibn river in the yet and. runs * 


a a vaſt and well | ns cas e of which little is 4 


known F. 5 | 
"A MBASSADOR. The degree of wiſdom 5 
Wund in the politics of courts, is generally to be 
conjectured by the choice of ambaſſadors, than which 
no object in government is more important: all the 
great national intereſts are on many occaſions denen- 


dant on the penetration and talents of an ambaſſa- 


dor; nothing, therefore, can be attended with worſe Ts 


| | eonfequences, than filling this poſt with perſons inca- 


pable to execute it with effeck. This muſt appear 


| clear toall the world, in reſpect of negotiations for 


peace, or treaties of alliance, or commerce; but it is 
not only on ſuch occaſions that a nation feels the 
truth of i it: at periods when no negotiations are car- 
rying on, it is of great importance that an ambaſſa- 


dor ſhould have his buſineſs for ever in his atten- 


tion. They ate, in effect, privileged ſpies,” main- 


tained in foreign countries for the ſake of intelli-— 
gence; they ought to gain information of every va- 


riation that is made in the forces by ſea and land, of 
the powers to whom they are ſent; they ſhould gain 
an exact knowledge of their revenues, debts,” credit, 
taxes, and reſources; the progreſs and preſent ſtate. 


of their commerce, manufactures, agriculture, &. 55 
By this means they are always able to ſend home 
ſuch intelligence as is wanted, and learn the N on 
. 7 the river Amazons by bi. de ls Condawine,” © * | 
„„ 


1 AU ERK ANM DER 
tance of all meaſures, laws, edicts, diſcoveries, iu 
ventions, improvements, &c. and take due care 
that their country may be enabled to profit by them. 
ALEXANDER the Great. The following 
character is drawn by a French writer. Alexander 
entered Aſia, with an army of thirty thouſand in- 
fantry, and five thouſand cavalry. Darius was de- 
feated, and Perſia ſubdued by the arms of Mace- 
don. Yet the plan of Philip remained unfiniſhed. - 
It conſiſted in diverting the Greeks from apprehen- 
ſions of ſlavery; waſting the national ſtrength that 
nouriſhed their confidence; rendering obedience fa- 
miliar; and in conſtituting an -empire 1n which 
Greece muſt mevitably be included: this was the 
foundation of the Aſiatic war. His ſon's motive of 
action, was characteriſtically different. The rage of 
f conqueſt urged him to attack Darius. He wiſhed 
to overturn, not eſtabliſh, empires, An enterprize 
| prudent in the hands of Philip, became raſh in thoſe 
of Alexander. The project of the father was to 
begin his expedition with the junction of two hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand Greeks; thus reinforced, 
the hope of defeating Darius became a certainty, 
and he might rationally expect more durable ſucceſs 
than Ageſilaus, when, ſupported by the whole mi - 
litary force of Greeee, he could have no interrup · 
tions to dread from attacks upon his hereditary do- 
minions. The ſon demanded only a moderate re- 
inforcement from his allies, an imprudence ſtill more 
unjuſtifiable, as he was not ignorant of the jealouſy 
of the Greeks, nor inſenſible that the Perſians might 
With little difficulty, engage ſome of the neighbour- 
ing republics, to avail themſelves of his ablence, in 
the commiſſion, of acts of hoſtility, . P 

. If Darius had not been ated by the vaſt. - 
prefurprion of Alexander; if he had followed 
the wiſe adviſe of Mnemon, and imitated the po- 
hey of his predeceſſors, in a liberal diſpenſation f 
— to the gin! 5 6 he bad ird choſe "ew? 7 
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LE T AND E R. 5 
to his banner whom the enemy had neglected, is 


there not great probability that Alexander, who 
entered Aſia with as little e as Er” 


would have ſhared his fate? 


The inſatiable thirſt of fame; eee 


the vaſt monarchy of Cyrus, which penetrated i into 


India, meditated the conqueſt of Africa, and after 


reducing e and Gaul, would paſs the Alps, and 
re- enter 


cedon, through ruined Italy, was ex- 
tremely remote from the views of Philip,” and ſub- 
ſtituted nothing rational in exchange: wherein does 


che glory of thoſe conqueſts conſiſt, whoſe ſole ob- 
ject is the depopulation of mankind ? What appel- 
lation ought we to beſtow on a hero, who ſees on- 


ly the proſpect before him, regardleſs of the dreary 


waſte behind? Who marching with the fury and 
impetuoſmy of a torrent, deluges the earth wich 
blood, is ſwept away from its . leaving indeli- 
ble traces of ruin ond devaſtation? What hopes 


could Alexander indulge? What advantage could 


| his country reap from victories ſo extenſive? Could 


he be ſo inſenſible, that greatneſs ſo extravagant, 


was never permanent 7 That to preſerve acquiſitions 


ſo enlarged, ſo rapidly obtained, ſo inadequate 


to the N en wt N pee N. _ an eee e ad „ 


poſibiliey'*. 
This is the common e of Aenne 


hall contraſt it with ſome obſervations chat denote 


the hand of a maſter. 12 
This great prince was exceedingly Gi in com- | 


mitting to writing whatever occurred to him of im- * 


portance, and this to the very laſt. When he was 


dead, they examined his table bock, or, as the an⸗ 


tients call them, his commentaries , and therein they 
found theſe five ſchemes mentioned, as neceſſary to 


be put into execution, ond e _ N 


the ene , 
0 Mably's Obſervations fur tes Grees, I 
Kr * Su. lib. vi. | = 7; GREG: „ 2 T 1 
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36 ALEXANDER. 


1. That a thouſand long ſhips of a larger ſite than | 
any that were then in uſe, ſhould be built in Pha: - 
nicia, Syria, Cilicia a d Cyprus, in order to ſub. 


due the Carthaginians, and others inhabiting the 


1 


ſea-coaſts of Africa and Spain, together with nh ad- 
jacent lands, as far as Sicily. On this head, it is 


natural to obſerve, that Alexander had chic fly in 
view, in che bringing this project to bear, the eſta- 


bliſhing a maritime power not to be diſputed. with, | 
which was in truth the thing of all pb run he moſt 


affected; as well knowing, that without maritime 


power, the wideſt empire is a priſon, the keys of 
which are in the hands of whatever ſtare ; is miſtreſs. 


1 of the ſea. WW 


4, Tie plain.and dived tis walk thoald tom 


halle all through the coaſt of Africa, to the pil- 


lars of Hercules. This was properly added to the 


former, as conducive to the ſame deſign; for with- 


out ſuch a road, neither the dominions of thoſe 
coaſts could be ſecured, or the communication ne- 


ceſſary for à free and vhiverſal commerce, be kept 


open. Such a road would, he foreſa w, prove fo: 
_ uſeful, and in a ſhort ſpace of time, be found ſa 


as the Greeks, that it would 


of barbarous maſters, and thereby preſerve the em- 
pire into whoſe hands ſoever it fell, in a great mea - 


convenient, eſpecially in the hands of fo wile a people 


prevent the country 
through which it paſſed, from flliog under the yoke 


ſure entire, as affording the means of keeping re- 


gular garriſons in convenient ſtations, and facilitating 
the march of ſuch. bodies of troops as might be ne- 
ceſſary tor ſuppreſſing rebellions, ſo as to reach any 


part of ihat Wein 00 of ara in a "oy ſhort. 


ins + $45 ws p 
That lim Nenne Wogen would be built. 


Pas the ſum of fifteen hundred talents be laid out 
on each of them. Another ſtroke of the ſame. policy, 
in order that the concourſe of people to 2 45 

5 pits, ſhould maintain bane” 322 9 pre- 
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ALEXANDER 35 


rent the revival of barbariſm, and inure all nations 
to the love of a free and general correſpondence, by | 
the mingling frequently in the celebration of the 
fame ſacred rites. This was very conſonant: to his 
_— own conſtant practice of keeping up a great ſpirit of 
= rcligion'in his army, in which he found his account; 
= and had the prieſts in every part of his dominions 
entirely devoted to his ſervice; which was the ſureſt 


„cc ns 


not appear that he was a bigot, or aimed at obliging 
all nations to follow: his ſentiments in religion, "by 
rather the contrary z. for he left the Jews, Perfians, 
Indians, and ZEeyprtians, the free exerciſe of their 
reſpective forms of worſhip, though hey: were all di- 
rectiy repugnant to his o.] -. 

4. That in convenient places, arent ind hu N 
vens [ſhould be conſtructed for the reception and 
ſecurity of the royal navy. It is clear from hence 
that he intended his empire ſhould be protected and 
= defendediby a naval force. It was exactly comfor- 

= Mmableto his behaviour when in the Indies, and at 
Babylon, where he neglected nothing, ſpared no 
pains either of his own, or of his army, to diſcover = 
every corner where he came; to examine the riſe and 
courſe of rivers, their mouths, and the means of 
tendering them ſerviceable; by the conſtruction of 


„c 


ppeared fatiguing and uſeleſs to his Macedoni- 
ans, who prep always an eye to their own country, and 
conſidered all their conqueſts as acquiſitions to that 
lictle contemptible ſtate; But Alexander had other 
thoughts; and other views, as his intent was notonly 
to conquer the beſt part of the univerſe; and to keep |; 
it when conquered, but to reduce it under a regular 
form of government, fo beneficial to all his ſubjects, 
that they might find their private intereſts decplx 
concerned in maintaining the r N 4 
| : 81 nan „ A 0 N 
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means of keeping the people quiet. Vet it does 


i po roper harbours and fortreſſes to protect them. 5 ol 
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5. That all the new cities he had founded, ſhould 
be planted with colonies, and that people ſhould! be 
for that purpoſe tranſported out of Europe into 
Aſia, and out of Aſia into Europe, to the end, that 
by reciprocal marriages and inter mixtures, peace 
and concord might be eſtabliſned between the two 
great continents of the world. This was the point 
to which the other projects tended; this was the 
center of his deſigns, and the grand object of all 
his contrivances. The conſideration of this propo- 
ſition explains his whole conduct, and ſerves as a 
key to every one of his particular ſchemes. It was 
in order to this that he was ſo careful in ſubduing 
all the barbarous nations, in his return from India; 
that he took ſo much pains to have the coaſts of Per- 
ſia, and the Perſian gulph, ſo accurately examined; 
that he determined to reduce Arabia, that all: the 
ſea coaſts on that ſide might be in his poſſeſſion; 
that he thought of diſcovering and ſurrounding 
Africa; and, in fine, that he framed, on the other 
hand, a reſolution of examining the coaſts, and ſub - 
n nations that bordered on the Hyrcanian 


7 le was not of the narrow ſpirit of his country- 
= men, who would have ſubjected all the world o 
=_— Macedonia, but had a foul as capacious as the world 
= he ſought to conquer. He did not, as many have 
imagined, ruſh on from victory to victory, from 
conqueſt to conqueſt, without knowing what he 
would be at, or when he would be contented; but 
prtoceeded uniformly, and on a regular plan, which 
he laid down early, and purſued ſteadily to the very 
day of his death, as appears by his attending, when 
be was fo near it, to the journal of Nearchus, whole 
voyage had fo cloſe a relation to his grand deſign. : 
His ſole principle of action, his ruling: and ſove- 
reign paſſion, was the conqueſt of the known world 
from a notion, that under his direction, mangingd _ 


? N : * 
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mon, and the ſole reaſon why he attempted to be 
ſovereign of the univerſe ſnould not be conſidered 
Ds tr 


great conquerors have had the 
in view as well as he; but Alexander was the only 
prince that ever thought of acquiring a title to that 


5 95 5 1 
ALEXANDER. at 

might be new modelled; and his empire ſo conſti - 

tuted, as to maintain and ſupport itſe ff 


It was this that induced him to reject all the pro- 
poſitions that were made him of peace; for, accord - 
ing to his ſcheme, there could be no peace, till he 


was maſter of all. This led him to deſtroy the | 


city of Tyre, that he might put an end to their mo- 
nopoly of trade, which was directly oppoſite to the 


ſyſtem he had formed, and was endeavouring to 


| carry into execution. It was this that induced him 


by ſo many writers ; becauſe they did not enter in- 


to his plan, or conceive the ultimate view of all 


his conqueſts. It was this that led him to the ha- 
zardous expedition to the temple of Jupiter Am- 


thought the ſon of that god; from a notion that the 


: * 
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as the offspring of a man. 


- 


It was this that made him ſo deſirous of ſearching. 
out new countries; not that he would ſpoil: and 


plunder the inhabitants, for his army, when, it had 


conquered the Indies, were in debt: but that, by ac- 


ber of men happy: to ſum up all in a word, other 


ſſeſſion, by making it the intereſt of all men, that 


_ ſhould Der * and com mand them. n ö 
The concern ſhewn by Alexander for theiyoy= 
age of Nearchus, and the ſucceſs of it, is, generally. 
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nies and garriſons, from the rivers that run into 
the Caſpian Sea; to the very mouth of the Indus; 
but he eaſily foreſaw that, to ſecure thoſe garrifons, 
and to awe ſo vaſt a country, it was neceſſary tg 
have a fleet; and he likewiſe very well knew, that 
he could make no uſe of this fleet, without being 
perfectly acquainted with the coaſt upon which it 
was to act: and this was the ſole ſubſtantial reaſoti 
why he made ſuch a point of this expedition. Mot 
of the hiſtorians, and even Arrian himfelf ſuggeſts, 
that he made that ruinous march through Gedroſia 
that he might ſurpaſs Semiramis and Cytus: bor! 
think they were miſtaken; and, that the true cauſe 
of his marching through chat country was that he 
might not be at too great a diſtanee from his fleet. 
It muſt at leaſt be allowed that this was 4 better 
reaſon, and the care he took in ſending” proviſions 
_ to the coaſt, as ſoon as he had any, is, I think, 4 
clear proof that this was his reaſon. I do not „ 
pend however on that alone, but on a multitude of 
eireumſtances, that when collected CO} and 
coolly conſidered, put it beyond diſpute. 
ns ſboner informed by Nearchus, of che diſcoveries 
he had made, than 1 too the neceb _ 
ſary meaſures for having a potent fleet in the In- 
diam ocean, It was for this Teaſbm that he ordered 
4 great number of ſhips to be built by the Pheniw 
cians; and brought 5 land to Thapfacas.' This 
was a city that food” on the river EUphrates, from 
Whence they were to fall down to Babylon, where 
be Vkewiſe cauſec a haven to be mate" for their 
reception, and went in perſon from that"! Jon 
the Pallocopa, that he might ſee every thin g difpoſed 
for tendering thei paſſage ſafe and eaſy into che Per. 
ſian < At the fame time, he projected the cir- 
ecumnavigation of Arabia; and very probably the 
fürſt ſervice he intended to have 5 
was the failing round into the Arabian gulph, whillt 
he "marches: with eat y land, from Chaldea, 
LEY . 


— 


put this flert upon, 1 
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ate that country. When he had ſubdued Arabia, 
he might, and certainly would, have transferred all 
the trade of that country, and of the Eaſt Indies, 
to bis new city of Alexandria: and it appears alſo, 
that he had taken the moſt. effectual meaſures. for 
raking it the center alſo of the African trade. This 
ſcheme of his was afterwards purſued; and in ſome 
: moos perfected by the Ptolemies, W of Egypt. 
much at preſent for this part of his prqject. Let 
turn our eyes now ta ſome other of his deſigns. 
There was actually preparing at the time of his 
death, a large fleet, which was to have N employed 
in the Hyrcanian, or Caſpian ſea; and there needs 
* a little attention to diſcern that, when he had 
| perfected. theſe two deſig igns, all; that vaſt /country 
Which he had ſubdued,” 2 have been effectuallß 
in his power, becauſe thoſe provinces are bounded | 
on the ſouch by one ſea, and on the nomth by the 
dtber. But this was not: all; he had ſormed ano- 
tber deſigo, which would have united them to his 
other dominions 3 for he wag extreme ly mquilitve = 
as to the PontusExxinus;! or Eunime ſea 3 ànd in 


| need but calt our eyes on any age cats eee „ 


to be ſatis ed that he had framed-and-digeſted in hie 


own miad, the eaſieſt and moſt probable method 


for maintaining all his be Ya We enn hence 


alſo perfectiy well account for bis being Wees . 
charmed with the ſituation of Babylon, the city in 
the world the beſt ſeatęd for 8 the head of f 
ſuch an empire. It is true, that they are vaſt and 
prodigious: deſigns 5: but then we ate to conſider 


that they were the deſigns of a man who had made þ 


hitnſelf lord of the beit-part of the Known world 


before he was thirty, which puts me in mind of 
what Lorenzo Gracian, a Spaniſh writer teils us of 


this conqueror, The hear of: Alexander (ſays he) 


was an arched heart, ina corner of which \ 
1 and left room for many more * 8 0 


ik, 5 * More. 
* ; 3 
* 8 
"$6 5 ; 
. 18 
R , 
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and extravagant thought, but it is not eaſy to avoid _ 
ſentiments of this ſort, when one has long and at- 


tentively conſidered the actions of this man. After 
all, though his empire periſhed with himſelf, or at leaſt 


was ſplit into a multitude of pieces ſoon after he ex- | 


pired z though he did not live to perfect his ſchemes; 
and though hardly any of his ſucceſſors ' underſtood = 
them, yet it has ſo fallen out, thar from the wiſdom 
be ſhewed in contriving, and the right methods he 
took for perfecting them, all the projects of trade, 
and all the diſcoveries that have been made ſince, 
are in truth owing: for the Ptolemigs firſt fixed the 
Indian trade to Alexandria; and the Romans, when - 
they became maſters of Egypt, purſued it the ſame 
ways: When the ſubjects of the Conſtantinopolitan 
empire found a way to come at a part of this trade 


by the Euxine, or, as we now call it, the Black- ſea, 7 


it was no more than a branch of one of his projects; 
and the ſame thing may be ſaid of the new trade by 
Aſtracan. It i is true, indeed, that he knew of no ſuch 
place; but it is as true, chat ke meditated a deſign of 
eſtabliſhing a commerce by means of the Caſpian den 
with the nothern part of the Indies, through the 
country of the Uſbeck Tartats, whoſe capital, Samar- 
cand, how little ſoever known to us, was once his 
winter quarters. What bras been already ſaid will 
fufficiently ſhew, that as the ſtudy of hiſtoryanſwers 
many other purpoſes, ſo it may be made to anſwer 
the noble purpole of promoting extenſive commerce,” 
which is the greateſt benefit that can acerue to man- 
kind. This, I think, is a ſufficent apology: for the 
| Pains have taken to explain and vindieate the cha- 
racter of this great prince: for ſure it cannot be bet- 
ter vindicated than by ſhewing, that, in the midſt 
of his oonqueſts and victories, he did not; as ſome 
writets would perſuade us he did „forget that he was 


a man; hut, on the contrary, kept conſtantly in vie, 


a character much ſuperior to that of the conqueror 


of * I mean —— 5 a friend and _ 
1.9% Tas | h l | = on 


7 
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tber to mankind: a title which, 8 will =p | 
the nature and end of all his deſigns, can never 
- any reaſon to refuſe him. 5 
AMERICA, the fourth and laſt diſcovered 
quarter of the world, which we owe to the amazing 
genius and penetration of the great Columbus, 
Whoſe idea was of that bold and daring kind, which 
never could enter the head of a man of middling 
capacity; in truth, he was the greateſt of the age he 
lived in. The diſcovery of this immenſe country 
has changed the face of the old world. A new one 
opening at once to our knowledge, brought with it 
new objects of all ſorts," new. people, new animals, 
vegetables, minerals, diſeaſes, ideas, &c. The 
wealth which poured into Europe occaſioned many 
and great events, and changed the comparative 
ſtrength of many powers. A politician cannot re- 
flect with too much care and attention on the effects 
Which this great diſcovery had, ſince he can no where 
learn more important leſſons of the conſequence o 
induſtry, commerce, and manufactures. In propor- - 
tion as the European nations depended on theſe ſup- 
ports, juſt in ſuch W ene has America turned 
out beneficial. £ 
_ ANCHOR. There are ene kinds of anchors: ; 
x. The largeſt is called the ſheet - anchor, and is 
never uſed but in violent ſtorms, to hinder the ſhip 
from being driven aſhore. 2. The two bower an- 
cChors, or bowers, which are leſs, and are uſed for 
ſhips to ride in a road or harbour. They are alſo 


' called the firſt and ſecond bower, or beſt and ſmall 


bower. - 3. When a veſſel is brought up or down a 
river by the. winds, tho' the tide be contrary to it, 
the ſea-men ſet their foreſail, foretop- fail, and mizen 
fail, and let her drive with the tide. If ſhe comes too 
near the ſhore, they have a little anchor ready, 
which! is called the rodger, or redgo anchor, Wien 5 


IS Harn. g ven ge, vol I. P- - 397468. e 
8 5 = fer > 
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hawfer faſtened to it from the ſhip, and this theß 
drop in the middle of the current, bs which means 
they wind her head about, after which they take 
up the anchor again. 4. The ſtream anchor is a ſmall 
one, made faſt to the ſtream cable for a ſhip to ride ue 
by, in gentle ſtreams and in fair weather. f. The 
grapnel is an anchor for a ſmall ſhip or bote. 13 
ARTILLERY, the military nations of Eu - 
have made many improvements in artillery. 
Among others the following deſerve attention. in 


an Auſtrian camp proof was made of eight pieces of 


cannon, made of hammered or forged iron, of a 


new invention; each piece firing one hundred times 


ig fifteen minutes, without requiring to be cleaned 

once. Beſides the advantages of quickneſs in firing, 

the touch - holes, it was ſaid, ſuffered not in the leaſt 5 
| by the number of diſcharges that were made. 
Within a few months afterwards, to ſhew that 
the French would not be behind hand with the 


| Auſtrians in that point, we had the following re- # 


55 peated account from Paris in all the foreign . 0 
pers. 


produced there, from the officers of the marine in 
ſeveral parts of Normandy, in relation to the ex- 
cellence of the new invented artillery made of for- 
5 ged iron, by which it appears, that one of theſe 


« We learn 1550 Paris. 1 e have bor 5 N 


pieces, carrying a ball of twelve pounds, proved equal 


in every reſpect to one of braſs, and another of caſt. 

iron of double the weight; and that theſe! new in- 
| vented cannon 88 os managed by half the number . 

of hands.” _ . 


Another account we bad from Paris, Joly 4s i 
1750. . 


The Sieur Pen maſter of thei iron W hs” 


Picardy, has found the ſeeret of mpiting a 105 | 


6 IM * Palllethwayt, vol 1, Art. le. 3 


er . 


of cannon, by the help of which very extraordinary 
execution may be done, far ſuperior to any thing of 
the like kind. It is compoſed of hammered iron 
plates ſoldered together, which makes the piece 
lighter than ordinary. without being ſubject to burſt; 
or if by accident it ſhould fly, it may be immedi- 


ately repaired on the ſpot, with the help only of 


the hammer and folder.” - 


M. de la Valiere, lieutenant general of the artil. 


lery, very much commends this invention, a a proof 


bf which is to be made in the arſenal. The inven- 


tor flatters himfelf that he ſhall be able, with the aſ- 


ſiſtance of one man only, to forge and complete 


fifty of thoſe guns in a year *. 


ARMY, lift of the Pn vas ian ata, laſt war, 


Gens es, 5 
JJ... 
Huffars and hunters ä 
Infantry in the feld 129,788 

J TESTS 2387560 
Infantry in garriſen *' 19,642. 
Saxon regiments se *' © 21,4860. 
Corps of — „ n,, 

"oh e Yip | 5198 "215.667 

 Farncn Auur in the year 1. 
INFANTRY. 
Patt, Men. "iis pay. 


| Reg Mar PAGER Mat 356. 261,455 . © 


Fe wk aac WY 594183 | 16,099,717 
Ieregulars „„ 86675 


. nauso, 5 L Art. Anil. 
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| CAVALR Y. 
25005 eee e ee ee 
Reg iments of Oe 2 47.83• 32,130,486 


| Irregulars 25 e 25 ; $4120 | | 2,330,728 1 
Hatt: d 
Squad. 4 453 995-382 116,075,937 


In time of peace, ſays Dr. Campbell, che Banding 


pou of France are about 150,000 men; and, in 
time of war, it may be very fairly computed, that 
about this number is requiſite for the garriſons, the 
ſecurity of the coaſts, and the preſervation of the in · 
terior part of the kingdom, which will be till more 
evident, if we conſider that one hundred and twelve 
| battalions of militia, making upwards of eighty thou- 
ſand men, are included in the foregoing ſtate of the 
army. I was not conſequently in the wrong in ſup- 


ſing, that France could not bring many above two 


8 hundred thouſand men into the field, even when ſhe 
exerted herſelf to the utmoſt. . 'We have likewiſe 
ſeen, that great as this force is, ſne might have been 


attacked by the allies, if their engagements to eacl 


other had e punctually Fe with equal, 


it not ſuperior armies. 


My next obſervation is as to the expence, which 
the reader ſees, for the bare ſubſiſtence of the troops, 
amounts to the whole ordinary revenue of France, 
or ſomewhat more than five millions ſterling. As 
to the extraordinaries of war, the ſubſidies. to 
foreign Rovers, the expences of the navy, the 
charge of colonies, and many other particulars, 
they are totally excluded; and, I preſume, nobody 
Will think that the computation is extravagant, if 
we conſider theſe as amounting to the like ſum. 
Jo all this we muſt add, the charge of the civil 
government, which, in a time of war, cannot be 
a all leſſened; and when we have . TW and 


. 


* 


brought into the account the dice condition of 
their 1 2 which manifeſts itſelf more and. more 
ſince the concluſion of the peace, when traders at - 
tempting to draw their money out of the hands of 
thoſe who paid them intereſt for it, during the 
war, when they could not employ. it in commerce, 
has occaſioned innumerable ns A "AN 


; Farxcu Army in 1735 
The French army, at the beginning of the do. 


troubles, conſiſted only of one , and fifty-ſeven 


thouſand three hundred and forty-ſeven men, not in 


cluding the militia and enn. It was 1 7 ah 


in the rg ng manner: 


Artillery e Tel gu © 
Foreign foor _ _. ” 2 23655 1 
King's houſhold, bote "ns 3,210 
r n 710% 5 ; 
Foreign horſe VA 0 2⁰ 

FF 
ͥͤ²˙-Ü ; by 4 
8 troops OO AT . | 2,68 

7 167547 2 


= aa NPY of Auguſt, 1 1756, an augmentation | 
Vas made of four companies of torty- five men each, 
in every -bartalion of the king's regiment, - and of 


four companies of forty men each in every common 
| battalion of French foot, which made in all oy 
nine thouſand fix hundred and twenty men. | 
About the ſame time an augmentation was 


in the dragoons, which made up every — 
four ſqadrons, of ſix hundred and forty men, making | 


in all two thouſand five hundred and ſixty men. 


la the month of December of the ſame 7 


5 an e ee was alſo made | in the 1 8 


1 
* = 
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Bo” * Preſent State of * p. * ad 


it 


men a nn in all five thouſand five hondred 
and ſixty men. 
The Royal volunteers, ad Fiſcher's corps, were 
alſo augmented, we do not know exactly to what 
number; but according to our advices, this augmens 
tation came to ſix hundred and 7 70 —_— or there- 
abonts. e, GIGS IA 

Theſe ſeveral avgmentations amount to lay 
eight thouſand four hundred and twenty men; and 
conſequently the French army (without reckohing 
the militia and the invalids, hich I put at above 
 fixty-ſeven thouſand men) is compoſed of one hun- 
_ ered ninety-fix thouſand men. They have, it is true, 
raiſed two new regiments in the county of Liege; 
but notwithſtanding that, their regular wh ni are 
| under two hundred Thouſand men. 
The itands of Minorca and Corſica, with the o- : 


nꝛies in America, take up twenty five · thouſand men 


at leaſt; they embarked in the ſpring, three or four 
thouſand men for different ſervices in the two In- 
dies. Marſhal d'Etree's army, if the regiments were 
completed, would amount to ninety- wo thotifand 
men. Marſhal Richlieu's is thirty- to thouſand ſix 
hundred and ſixty-five : and a body of fix or ſeven 
thouſand men muſt alſo be reckoned, which they 
are obliged to keep in garriſon at Toulon, Mar- 
ſeilles, Cette, Antibes, &e. at hand; for that part | 
of the cDäſk. 0 Nen e & in cite 30 30 n 25 | 
20 Aceonding to this calcutthtion there are 160, 


tegular 2660ps employed?'it There will remain” about 


_ 46/000 men fer all“ che garriſons, from Sedan to 
the frontiers *6f® Swiſſerland, as alſo for cheſe of 


Nous and Oaſennes wirhout ſpeaking of Glan- 


ders and theꝰxoaſt. N no Aw egen gain | 
We reekon about twenty thouſand men placed 
: from Sry Very to Bergue, 10 that we have all the 
reaſon-· to heliede, that d cannot be ten ene 
men mrè from St. Valery 464 ourdeaux'®; a0 
e Proceedin s of 5 eneral C rt. Marti on he Mor- 
3 daunt, P- 26. . K eie a \ ra Þ 
A 1 3 
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Anu of Þ Ros81A. 0798 


Houſhold of the empreſs 4 16,408 - 
This body of troops being ieh deſigned for 


the ſovereign's guard, never take the field. Theſe 


ſeveral regiments are always in garriſon near the mo- 
narch's reſidence, | to be 2 4 at his ORs on all | 
occaſions. Re 


Russian Field Inpanray... i 


The k Ruſſian, infantry. conſiſts of forty-f fix Ki 
ments, each regiment contains three battalions, and 


each battalion twelve companies of fuzileers and two 


of grenadiers. The number of grenadiers and fuzi- 


 Teers is two thouſand one hundred and twenty: eight; 
and the whole regiment, including officers, . 


conſiſts of two thouſand ſix hundred and thirty- ſeven 


men, the whole one hundred and twenty-one thou- 
and three hundred and two. 


Each regiment .has four three-pounders . 
with it, and four ſmall mortars e ed. Tiſh ge 


; 1 0 5 


Sha teg, of backs, grenadiers, of 2489 men, 9 88 
ur reg. of cuiraſſiers, of 1350 men, - 5409 
Pwenty- -fix reg. of TO of 1350 men, 33100 


3 Russian FizLy CL. 4; 


| Six reg, os huſſars 1 2 12800 
1 ˙·— ane e 
gen rien ” ee MOTO 
Fortification - ee ee R i e 190 
Miners 4.5 Wh e 977 210 
and a bombard | ; 10000 
| | E 2 F 47 Ruslan 
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Russia u InranTRY of n which ne 


ver takes the Field. 


Twenty reg. of 1344 men, in the countries 


. conquered from Sweden 2688 


Thirty -two reg. diſtributed in the . ſeveral 
2 of Ruſſia and Siberia, &c. they all, 
ept four, conſiſt of 1328 men: three of 
3 the our are of 664 men, and one of 1992 41168 
Twenty regiments, of 1077, diſtributed i in the 


r 22154 
One reg. on the lines of the Ukraine n PINE 
Total | e N 
Crs Dracoons. Op 
Four reg. iow 925 109903 51 , 
Three reg. of 1220 „ > 
One ſquad. at Moſcow _ „ 
Total 5 . 436 ; 
RxcarirorariON.. ST. 
Houſthold EE hikes e dee | - 
Field — „„ 121302 
Field cavalry !... © 
Artillery, &c. 1410960 
lafantry which never «takes the field | _ 
i OT 
Ta! . 5 SEAT 311562, | 


. 4 


in this number are ge all the mechanics em- | 
an} in the regiments, . farriers, lockſmiths, car- 


penters, &c. the bat- men, the ſervants of the artillery 


and the ſervants of all the officers in the army. There 


is a great number of theſe: they are made ſoldiers, 


after they have ſerved a certain time. All the fol» 
diers employed to guard the priſoners and criminals, 
are likewiſe included: but I have not reckoned the 


ner ere, * are com poſed of Callcs, 3 
125 „„ 


__—— .... ĩ]ĩÜ˙˙t0pq r1˙.e8⁴ô · ·²¹ 
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Ruſſia, this body of troops amounts to thirty or forty 
thouſand men, eme more; if theſe are 4 . 
| £0 the military eſtabliſhment, the number of troops 
in Ruſſia will amount to about three hundered and 
ſixty thouſand men, including twenty thouſand in 


ES...» 
Zaporovians, Calmucs, and Walacs, which are of 

uſe only in war-time. They have no pay, but live 
upon plunder. Theſe troops are not formidable 
4 themſelves, being generally ill mounted, and hav- 
ing no kind of diſcipline; but they are very terri- 
ble on account of the robberies they commit: inn 
plunder and ravage all the countries through which 
they paſs, and practiſe the moſt ſhocking cruelties. 
They are of but little uſe to the Ruſſians in defending 
their camps, and are often very fatal to their, army, 


by the conſumption of proviſions and forage. They 


have always a number of horſes with them to carry 
off the booty. In the ſtates I have ſeen of the army of 


It appeared to me at firſt incredible, that che ce 


ſhould be ſuch a number of troops in a kingdom ſo 
much depopulated, and whoſe revenues are ſo mode- 
rate. M. de Voltaire finds the number nearly the 


ſame in 1725. But how the Ruſſians can contrive 
to maintain ſuch a conſiderable body of troops; 
whether it is neceſſary to the ſovereign of this empire; 
or whether he ſhould: not rather leſſen the military 


eſtabliſhment, conſidering how much the empire is 

depopulated; and if the ſovereign is obliged to 
maintain ſuch a body of troops in time of peace, 

whether this can be admitted as a real proof of his 


—_ CO. is 
The troops of government are very ill ſubſiſted, - 

their pay not being more than about half of what the 
field troops receive. The ſoldiers have not quite 
one halfpenny Engliſn per day; but they receive 
every month, as well as the field troops, two buſhels 
of flour, and one baſhel of oatmeal per man. 


This body of troops, conſiſting of near one hundred 
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thouſand men, does not ſtand the kingdom of Ruſſia 
in more than one million one hundred and ſixty 
thouſand roubles; becauſe the people are oh liged to 
furniſh them with proviſions for ſubſiſtence in kind. 
The field troops are ſtationed in garriſons, in the 
molt fertile provinces. By this management the eſ- 
tabliſnment of the ſea and land forces, though con: 
fiſting of three hundred and thirty thouſand men, 
does not coſt mote than about ſix millions, four hun - 
dred thouſand roubles. 

The Ruſſian fie ld ſoldier has not more than II. 78. 
44. Engliſh per ann, or not quite one penny per day; 
but there are beſides, two buſhels of flour and one 
of oatmeal given to him every month, but the ſove- 
reign has nothing to do with this expence; theſe provi- 
ſions are furniſhed in kind by the lubject, chiefly by 
ſuch as are exempt from the poll- tax. The ſove- 
reign pays moreover for the ſoldier's coat, and for 
all that is neceſſary to complete him from head ta 
foot; this expence amounts to about 12 roubles: 
the total expence of a regiment amounts to thirty- 
nine thouſand three hundred and ſeventeen roubles. | 


Fra 7 the field Froops. 
Men. Roubles, 


 Hovlhold troops LT 1950 231.682 
Infantry l e 7 ane 
Cavalry denne ee 
%%“. 5 v0 9⁵⁰ 300, oo 
Total Ne I OK 217958 4,116,770 


The army of goverament 99,266 4561. 1 56 


Field army Bn Ld . 4116,78 g 


Total of the land army 3¹ 224 5127759 33 


— — 


Although the tanding . of Ruſſia amount Wo 


to three hundred and r euſaod men, eye | 


ding 


ARMY. "- "os 
ding army. and navy, yet this power: cannot bring 
into the field more than ſeventy or fourſcore thous» 
ſand regular. troops at once, and I have been ac- 
quainted with ſeveral officers, who were perſuaded * 
that there could never be more than ſixty thouſand 
effective fighting men in the Ruſſian army, In the 
laſt war the forces of Ruſſia, both by ſea aud land, 
appeared to the higheſt advantage, all the troops 
that could be gathered together were brought from 
the inner parts of the empire, in orger to ſend a large 
army into Germany. But upon examining the ſeve- 
ral campaigns of the Ruſſians, from the year 1757. 
to 1761, we find that their armies conſiſted of no 
more than one hundred thouſand men including the 
irregulars, the work men, the ſervants, and all 
other perſons employed: theſe laſt amount to up- 
wards of fifteen thouſand men, and the number of 
irregulars was ſtill greater; ſo that the regular troops 
could not amount to more than ſixty thouſand men, 
and were often fewer. 

I The officers in general are little acquainted with 
the art of war. They have ſcarte any idea of tac- 
tics. All the tactic of the Ruſſians conſiſts in form- 
ing their army in a creſcent, in ſquare, en potence, 
and ſometimes in form of a triangle; and they ſeldom 
take the advantages of ground, becauſe, for the 
moſt part, they are unacquainted with them. Al- 
though moſt of their field troops are perfectly well 
. diſciplined, they know not how to put their army in 


a proper order of march. They place the baggage, 


which is in great quantity, between the firſt and le- 
cond line, {ometimes promiſcuouſly. Part of the 
army is employed in conducting the carriages, to 


which moſt of the ſoldiers faſten their arms, and 


the march of a Ruſſian army is ſo diſorderly, that it 
rather reſembles the emigration of a people from 
one nation to another. The Ruſſians are little ac- 
quainted with the cuſtom of ſendingdetachments for- 


werd. of ey the uſe of ſpies ; elk e Which 


ane 
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are deſigned to protect them du ring a march, to cleat 
che ſ uſpiciqus places, and to ſerve as ſcouts, are leſs 
attentive to theſe ſeveral circumſtances, than to ra: 
vage and plunder the places through which hey | 
pals ; and indeed Marſhal Appraxin was ſurpri 
in his march in 1767. General Fermor encampe 
near Kuſtrin, in 1756, had not a ſufficient notice o 
the king of Pruſſia's arrival, to prevent him croſſing 
the Oder. Soltikoff marching into Sileſia, in 1759, 
was alſo ſyrprized, and the moſt advanced regiments 
of his army were attacked on the place marked out 
for their encampment, the general being at that 
time a hunting. It is perhaps for this reaſon that 
the Ruſſians, though near Sileſia, fell back every 
year into winter quarters upon the Viſtula, at the 
diſtance of more than eighty leagues from the king 
of Pruffia's army. 

I be officers have not the leaſt knowledge Aber of . 
forming of magazines or of the diſtribution of provi 
ſions. Flour and oatmeal are given to the ſoldiers, 
and one carriage for twelve men; and it is left to 
them to ſettle their ovens, and make their own 

bread. It often happens that through fatigue or 
neglect, the ſoldiers are very ill fed. To theſe ſeve- 
ral circumſtances is owing the ſlowneſs of the milita- 
ry operations of their armies, which are formed in- 
to enormous bodies not eaſily put in motion. 
The artillery of the Ruſſians is very well ſeryed, 
and is always very numerous. The cavalry is 
_ chiefly compoſed of dragoons and huſſars, as 
they have bur fix regiments of cuiraſſiers. This ca- 
. is 200 light to ſuſtain the charge of common 
horfe ; which, by its weight alone, will always be 
| ſufficient to beat down the Ruſſian cayalry, Their 
| horſes, which are taken from their own oy are 
ſtrong and hardy; they are extremely fleet, but ſo 
| ſmall that they fink under the weight of their riders. 
After a few months campaign, a great part of the 
rf is diſmounted. Every body allows that 
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the Ruſſian cavalry is the worſt in Europe; but the 


ſame cannot be ſaid of the infantry, "Ons. hundred 
years ago it was ſaid, that the infantry fought well, 
provided they had ditches or palliſades before 


them, that they might await for the enemy 


pnder cover; but that they fled in a very cowardly 
way, if they ſaw no place of defence. It is remarka- 
ble, that all theſe facts are to this day ſtrictly true, al- 
though theſe N are better diſciplined. If the 


Ruſſians ſee an eaſy retreat open to them, they think 
of nothing but running away; but if they are ſnuut 


PP. and obliged to defend their lives, they become 
rmidable troops. A Ruſſian never 6ghts or ho- 


gur, * for re. 
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Infancry in as —_ 146,273 
1 1 in garriſon LE ©} 
Horſe 1 199.4574 61 $404 5 
Dragoons e 5, 5 oO 
"2 RE. ©» 
_—_ „„ 
Free troops CCC 
Artillery | f fl; n 
Toral e 208658, 443 
5 Anu of Stain. e 
RE Spaniſh Infagtry * 46,875 
Italian VP 
Walloons | . | 3,180 . 
F\(q FFP 
Swiſs Fm ma oo, 


Militia 5 05 VVV Va Br. ; 1 


5 , D'Auteroche's Journey to Siberia, P. 31% - | 4 Bi 
I In the time of the late war. The ORE: contains * 


bueads of manuſcript Ul W Was never before pub- 


liſhed, | . 5 
: Inva- 


Tnvalids en Ss 
Horſe =" 1 e 
e F 
Independant companies M eee 
AA 98,373 
de 7 AxAuAT Exrzxer. : RE. 
| ee eh 8 SO, 
: Horſe guards 480 men 16, % 8 
Spaniſh foot guards 5856 men 99,528 6 0 
Walloon guards 5856 men 97,939 6 0 
20 Regiments cavalry 220,349 o o 
10 Ditto dragoons 116,334 Tod 
1 Ditto carbineers 32 ˙563 18 © 
3 Ditto Swifss 66,2400 0 
Artillery = ä 
4 Regiments invalids 12,670 10 
Infantry 80,228 17 4 
Ditto 5 | 231,342 18 9 


army in 1760, excluſiye 


Total erpences of the href P 
of 23,000 1 militia *. v 


1035-488 19 7 
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Lip of tbe land and fea farves in 1762, the 12 of tbe : 


late war, : 
. 

4 Troops of EIN and gtenadiers guards 5 

5 Regiments of horſe R 

3 Ditto of dragoon guards Os 18640 

21 Ditto of dragoons _ 9764 

3 Ditto foot guards „„ 6645 

126 Ditto foot 124021 

3 Ditto artillerrrr - - 1 
1 Ditto Iriſh ditto bY 1 450 

1 - Ditto OF MINER 7 22972 


* Clarke's Lauer concerniog the Spaniſh Nation 


Fog. 
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Engineers IF . 
135 Companies of marines. e 
33 Independant companies 439 
23 Companies of Invalids „ 
Royal dock regiments 00 
Provin militia & indep. comp, in N. e 20000 
National land troops 0 227699 | 
Hanoverians, &c. wed 57702 
Total army 7ͤĩ u 8 
Sailors in 1 7 Ao navy n 


Total. , „ TS 337 10 


As to the loſs of men thy the war, that of the ſea» 
men and marines only has' been calculated as follows: 
The number of ſailors and marines em- 


e bunu er eee ag? 134893 ö 


Killed in engagements and b | 
accidents 84g "y 1512 e 
Dead of diſeaſes and miſſing 1 33708 5 184893 
Sailors now remaining, 1 8 0 a © „ 
whom are diſcharged . 


The widows left, ſuppoſing only a fourth of the . 
men married, muſt be about thirty-three thouſand 
eight hundred and five; and if each married man 
left only one child, the number of orphans muſt be 
ſixty- ſeven thouſand ſix hundred and ten“. . 
The effects of an armament ſo immenſe were very 
conſpicuous during the late war, and really aſtoniſh- 
ed Europe; they thought the predictions of M. 
Beaumelle become verihed: England ſays. he, 


will riſe to a higher pitch of power than that of : 


France under Lewis XIV. without any concerted 
deſign. The frame of its conſtitution will carry it 
6 thither, and the indolence of other nations will fa. | 


* Annual Regiſter 176% p. LY 1 ge 
vour 
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vour it. - Shemuſt become miſtreſs of Europe, with- 
out having formed the project of being ſo ; aſtoniſh- 
ed at the extent of her own power, ſhe will be con- 
vinced of it only by the apprehenſions' of all her 
neighbours, by their ſubmiſſion to her imperious 
oracles, and by their impotent leagues. 05 

*The blindneſs of ſome ſtates is beyond concep- 
tion, They take umbrage at the ambitious preten- 
ſions of an empire, which muſt be exhauſted of men 
and money for the conqueſt of a province; and they 
are not alarmed at the progreſs of a people, who 

every ten years acquire, without any ſtruggle, the 
revenues of a rich province. Is not he alone the 
true monarch of the world who carries on its 
trade” 2” :- 

France, who under Lexis IV. kept four TORREY 
and fifty thouſand men ia pay, and oppoſed with 
ſucceſs half Europe, was enabled to do it by being 
the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing ſtate in Europe. 
England, in the preſent age, enjoys her power by 

the lame tenure. It is not the extent of a country, 


or the number of its people, that creates ſo great a 
power; for if either of thoſe circumſtances was now 


taken as a rule, France, during the late war, ought. 
to be more powerful than England by two to one, 
notwithſtanding her decline: but nothing could be 
clearer than the very contrary poſition, _ x 

This prodigious force England was enabled to 
put in motion, and keep employed, by means of her 
credit : how far that may be carried, is a problem 1 
we ſhall not preveps to ſolve. See PuBLIC Cxz- ' 

oi. 

It it very obſervable, that keeping two hundred 

and fixty thouſand men in pay, levied and recruited 
in Great Britain, and Ireland alone, operated no 
ill effects on population; hands in all the branches of 
induſtry were not at all wanting % the nation could 
| * „ Mes Penſes, p-. 85. 75 
1 es for | 
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for many years, or indeed for ever, have ſupplied 
the men, provided the money could have been 
found. This was a phenomenon in the article of 
population not underſtood before. 


Preſent Army of BrtTAiN, and its Station, 1772. 
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Two troops of hotſe- guards „%%ͤ;ů¶ » 

Two ditto horſe-grenadiers . 862 
One regiment of „„ 7 OO ov9 
Three regiments of dragoon-guards = 807 
Nine reg. of dragoons, at 2 31 men each 2079 
Three regiments of foot- guards 3763 

Eight regiments of foot, at 300 men each 2400 

| Twenty a Ren of invalids — 2460 
Total f „ tons 3 12,545 
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64 ARBITRARY POWER. 
Some politicians may harrangue as much as they 
pleaſe on the evils of a ſtanding army; but it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, while we have ſuch inveterate 
enemies to be prepared to meet them. Our ill- ſuc- 
ceſs at the beginning of the two laſt wars, was, in 
a great meaſure, owing to a want of force at their 
opening, our military eſtabliſhment being ſo much 
lower, we were ſtruck with a panic at the idea of an 


invaſion, troops took time to raiſe, and yet more 


to diſcipline; whereas the French and Spaniards al- 
ways being prepared for war by land, begin it with 
a great ſuperiority. In this reſpe& our militia hass 
been, and will again be of excellent uſe, particularly 
if it was raiſed in all the counties, the omiſſion of 
which is a moſt abſurd tenderneſs in our laws, to 
leave an object of ſuch general importance in the 
bpPreaſt of lord-lieutenants to reject; ut is a ſcandal to 
the legiſlature of the kingdom, „ 
ARBITRART POWER, in general, is the idol 
of kings, and the curſe of mankind. If monarchs 
would, as they ought, conſider the good of their ſub- 
jects as their own, they would then find that a limit- 
ed monarchy has advantages which an arbitrary one 
can never poſſeſs. Let us, for a moment, compare the 
kings of France and Great Britain, in every reſpet 
that can affect their power, grandeur," eaſe, ſecuri- 
ty, and happineſs. ee 
© -Fufſt, in reſpect of power, the king of France, 
by means of his abſolute authority, can avail him- 
ſelf of every band, and every ſhilling in his kingdom. 
This, at the firſt appearance, carries an idea of great 
ſtrength, but, upon a nearer inſpection, it is found 
_ ceitful : human nature is ſuch, that whatever ſin- 


gle man has fuch a prerogative, he will be ſire to 


make uſe of it, and ſtrain his power to the utmoſt, 


his neighbours. We have ſeen the effect of this rage 


| in three monarchs, Charles V. Philip Ii. and Lew = 


% 


., 
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XIVI all three monarchs who lived in modern times, 
their reigns well underſtood, and their arms the 


ſame, viz, univerſal monarchy all three, but parti- 


cularly the two laſt found that deſpotiſm which cre- 


ated their formidableneſs, the certain ruin of it. 


Lewis XIV. by means of his abſolute authority, 
raiſed and maintained much more numerous ar- 
mies than he could have done, had his authority 
been limited: for what were they raiſed ? Only to be 
deſtroyed, to ruin France, even by victories and con- 
queſts ; and to entail years of miſery, and even weak- 


— 


neſs, upon himſelf and kingdom. If any writer 


quotes his power, let him take the laſt ten years of 


bis reigri, as well as any other ten years; and let 


V 
if a due eſtimate is made, his power will upon the 


whole be found much leſs than it appears; for the 


mere faifing and fighting of armies, if certain ruin 
and debilitation are to be the conſequence, cannot 


ſurely be called power. 


This period was the zenith of the French proſpe- 
_ rity ; if that proved fo clearly the folly and madneſs 
of ſuch ambitious views, what muſt her decline be? 
Of late years the court hasentertained the ſame lofty 
ideas, and ated upon the ſame ambitious plans, but 
without an equal degree of their former power, fo 
that France, after having been for an age the terror 
of her neighbours, threatens to become as harmleſs _ 
a being as Spain for near two centuries after the death _ 
of Philip II. Here we have taken a view of the pow- 
er of France in the height of her proſperity, when 
ſhe contained twenty mi.lions of inhabitants, and al. 
ſo in her decline, when her numbers are reduced to 


# 


r 


* 


Great Britain and Ireland, upon the largeſt cal. 
culations, never contained above ten miſſions of 
people, or probably not ſo many; and the numbers 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to ary continued pretty 2 9 
SE wks ©: =" Bra. 
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from the Revolution to the preſent time. | | Now if 
we call the. preſent age, as it certainly is, that of 
England, it is fair to compare it with France 
in the laſt. Lewis XIV. ought to have had twice 
the power of George II. but nothing was ſo far from 
truth. England, in the laſt war, maintained three 
hundred and forty thouſand men; Lewis, in his 


greateſt exertions, not more than four hundred thou- 
fand, though ſome French inſcriptions ſpeak of four | 


hundred and fifty thouſand 3 but he ought to have 
had ſeven hundred and eighty thouſand ſtrong to 
have equalled the e power of Britain: 
but this is the leaſt part of it. The exertions of 
France, like violent ſtrains of the human body, 


brought on miſery and immediate weakneſs; Where - 


as with England no ſuch event has happened. Never 


was a more proſperous period in her hiſtory than 


the years which have eſcaped ſince the war; which 
proves, in the cleareſt manner, that the power of 
one was the reſult of natural ſtrength and well 
knit limbs, never forced beyond their capacity: 


the other the effects of violence and artificial efforts. 
If it faid, that Britain has involved herſelf in debt, 


J reply, ſo did Lewis XIV. but to a much greater 
degree, ſince the amount of his-debts at his death 
have been calculated at three Ly millions 
| ſterling, * 

Thus much for oh power of F rance in he 5 
ot her proſperity : if we turn to the preſent age, we 
ſhall find her with fourteen millions of people, and 
a territory much larger than in the laſt century; but 
with the ſingle power of England exerted againſt her, 


and even with the aſſiſtance of Spain in ſome de- 


gree of vigour, we ſaw how little able ſhe was to 
make any figure, or even to defend herſelf. One 
enemy reduced that power io the loweſt degree of 
miſery, which not a, century Vene Maſt: reliſted, 
more than half Europe. 
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The fuckis, that the RON N itrary power which er en · 
abled her to be the 00 fall her neighbours, 
hurried her into ſo m Wen, and fuch raſh and 
violent exertions of het betet, as to deſtroy itſelf in a 
Period amazingly ſhort ; and conlequentl y we may 
with juſtice det 28: this trath, that arbitrary autho- 
rity is deſtruQive of a nation's power; and that 
George III. of England, the two kingd6nis conliger- 
ed, isa more powerful ſovereign than was L ewis XIV. 
In reſpect of grandeur, magnißcence, Le. there 
has been a greater ſhew of it in France than in En- 
gland ; but this has been rather owing to the rivate 
taſte of the ſovereigns 1 than any want 871 it in ihoſe of 
England. It has never been doubted, bur that any. 
Eyglim monarch, who manifeſted an inclination 0 
erecking magnificent and ſumptuous edifices, would 
find his parliament as ready to vote the neceſſary ſums. 
as thoſe for any other publick uſe: there is never 
any difficulty in paying the debts of the civil liſt, 
when they have not appeared to be contracted for 
ſuch beneficial pur rpoſes. But an arbitrary monarch. 
can no more indulge in boundleſs expences of this ſort 
than a limited one: Lewis XIV impoveriſhed himſelf,” 
and his kingdom by ſuch cxravagante until at laſt, 
while overwhelmed with debts which be could not | 
pay, he was driven to the miſerable ſhift of melting all | 
his plate, and deftro Ae 
laces that would yi d any 'filver; de 5 
Laſtly, in rele of its, ſecurity, and happineſs, _ 
the very naming ſuch citcumſtances is ſufficientto de- 
cide the compariſon in favour of the limited manarch. 4 
Abſolute authority is ever founded on the wreck. "of 
the rights'of mankind; ſuch an authority has force Gy 
only for its ſupport * 'gtear armies muſt be kept up 


as well to awe the ſubjeQ; as to make the ſtate formi- 


ble; in ſuch a ſruation inſecurity, and a great. mea- - 
fure of anxiety, muſt ever be the attendants; where 
as . ey ue are different with the limited mo- 


. narch J my 


e 
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narch; * power depends on the laws, it was them 


for its protection and fupport, and the ſubject feels 


as much ſatisfaction in obedience to legal authority, 
as the monareh can be deſirous of exacting it. 

Upon the whole, no man to whom education in 
a private ſtation (or even in a palace if not contami- 


nated by flatterers) had given a philoſophical co 2 © 


| fition, would be deſirous, if he became a King, o 
arbitrary power: reflection on all the examples. 
which biſtory can produce, would make bim wiſh, to 
govern by laws, and to owe his authority as much 
to their force, as the ſubject could his liberty. /. 
ASSIENTO. The old French Guinea compa- 


ny, after haying made a treaty with the Spaniſh mi- 


niſters, for the importation of negroes into the Spa- 
niſh colonies, took the name of the company of the 
Aſſientiſts. The treaty was ſigned in 1702, to con- 
titzue in force ten years: the number of nettages was 
fixed at thitty-eight thouſand. 1 
By the treaty of Utrecht, France gave up to En- 
gland the Aſſiento contract, to begin in 1713, and 
to continue in forte thirty years. The Engliſh South- 
Ses Company undertook. the ſupply; they were 
obliged to import four thouſand eight hundred ne- 
groes a year. By this treaty leave was alſo given 
for the Aſnentiſts to ſend yearly into Spaniſn America, 
during the whole time of the treaty, aſhipof five hun- 
dred tons, laden with the ſame forts of merchandize, 
which the Spaniards uſed to carry thither, with liber- 
ty to diſpoſe of them with, the concurrence, of the 
_ Spaniards at the fairs of Porto Bello and Vera Cruz. 
One may ſafely aſſert, chat neither the furniſhing the 
Spaniards with negroes, which is the main ſubject of 
that treaty, nor the ſeveral other articles by: which 
 feveral privileges were granted to the South Sea 
5 company, did not altogether prove fo profitable tot 
as that liberty alone granted to the Engliſh, againſt 
the ancient policy and the uſual ealouly: of the Spar 


niards 


ER 


=o 


ACS RES »% 
- niards with regard to their American trade. The 
French made ſo much by their Aſſiento, that they 


were enabled by a computation made from the 


regiſters in Spain, to import into the French domi- 
nions no leſs than two hundred and four millions 


of pieces of eight: yet they at length over gluttedthe 


market, and became ſufferers towards the concluſion 
thereof. Upon the Aſſiento's falling into Eng- 
Iiſh hands; we have not been able to make any 
great advantage by it, on account of the unſettled 
affairs of Europe for many years paſt, and our miſ- 


underſtanding with the court of Spain, during the 19 


long Walpolian adminiſtration *. . 
AUSTRIA (Houſe of) long conſidered in bo- 


| rope as the great rival of the houſe of Bourbon, and 


ſo it ſucceſsfully proved till the reign of Lewis XIV. 
under whom the French power was ſo great, and 

that of Auſttria ſo weak, that it had ho rival, but 
combinations among al her neighbours. By the 
Bourbon family inheriting Spain and the Indies, 
with the kingdoms of Naples and 'Sicily, they be- 
came beyond compariſon greater than any other fa- 
mily in the ſouth of Europe. The houſe of Auſtria 
has declined much, and from the unnatural alliance 
between her and France, which the negociations 

preceding the Jaſt war gave riſe to, has brought an 
entire change in the ſyſtem of Europe; which can- 

not fail of having bad conſequences, in at teaft be- | 
9 the occaſion of much confuſion. 1 

The events of the laſt war are in every body's re- 

membrance 3 but ſince that period, there have been 
arrangements and negociations which threaten new 
troubles; theſe are of the utmoſt importance, as 


7 probably will produce a ne different from Ky 


any that has hitherto appeared. * 8 
1 he 1 of the houſe of Auſtria is in the hands 


10 + Patledaye, Vol. i art. i: Aly. 
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of the Empreſs queen, whoſe inveteracy to the king 


pl Pruſſia continues, and will probably continue as 


long as her life; this keeps her true to her connection 
with France: but the emperor,: who will inherit all 


her dominions, is ſuppoſed to have adopted other 


ideas, Certainly the Jong and perſonal negociation 


between this monarch, and the king of Pruſſia, was 
no meeting of form or pleaſure, but a compromiſe 
of intereſts and purſuits, which have been kept invi- 
olably ſecret: if, as it was natural at firſt to ſuppoſe, 
that this meeting was to concert meaſures for ſet- 
tling Poland, a ſecond reflection would have told 
one, that for ſo plain and ſimple a negociation as that 
muſt be, an ambaſſador would have performed the 
part as well as the ſovereigns themſelves, It is high- 
ly improbable, that they ſhould be many days ſet- 
ling their ideas on this point, Since the event the 
moſt ſagacious politicians have conjectured, what is 
very probable from the known ſpirit and opinion of 
the emperor, that a treaty, took place between him 
and the king, for an attack upon France, in order 
to regain from that power, the provinces which ſhe 
has wreſted from the houſe of Auſtria, viz, Allace, 
Flanders, Luxemburg, &c. What part the king of 
Pruſſia is to take in it, or whether he is only to be 
Induced to be quiet, by a.ſtrong guarantee of Sile · 
ſia, is not to be conjectured ; but it is probable, that 
the Emperor has laid the plan of an alliance againſt 
France, himſelf to be at the head of it, and will 
take the neceſſary meaſures, while theEmpreſs Queen 
lives, to ſtrengthen it in the beſt manner he is able; 


and upon the death of that princeſs the effects of it 
/»... EE t 
The idea has nothing of improbability in it; it is 


not at all ſurpriſing, that an active young monarch of 


great ahilities, at the head of a much more powerful 


force than that of Auſtria poſſeſſed, when oppoſing | 
Lewis XIV. andthe Lurks, ſhould meditate the re- 


$5 8 We 


, A” 4% 
covery of rights which were torn from his anceſtors 
by mere ſtrength. Nor is it at all improbable that he 
ſhould be able to effect it; France, by the moſtabſurd 
conduct that ever inſtigated the exertion of any nation's - 
power, has reduced herſelf to a degree of weaknets, 
much greater than is conceived in genera], but which 
will manifeſt itſelf more and more in every future war. | 
Let it be remembered that Spain was dreaded in Eu- 
rope long after the departure. of her power, and 
while ſhe was but the ſhadow of her former name: 
her dominions remained immenſe, Holland excepted, 
as great as ever; the Indies were in her poſſeſſion, 
and her troops were acknowledged to be the beſt in 
Europe, inſomuch that none could be compared 
with the Spaniſh infantry, till the battle of Rocroi, ' 
No with France the caſe is almoſt fimilar ; we have 
the ſhadow of a mighty name, dominions larger than 
ever, numerous troops, but by no means better 
than thoſe of her neighbours: ſhe makes the ſame 
appearance as when acknowledged the dread of ail 
Europe; but like Spain ſhe poſſeſſes only a ſhadow ; 
violent exertions have walled the ſtamina of her 
ſtrength, and ſhe will be found in all future diſputes to 
be poſſeſſed of leſs and lefs ſtrength, In the war of 
1741, ſhe was no lo ger the power that had reſilted 
half Europe, even with the alliance of Spain and Prul- 
ſia. In that of 1756 ſhe ſunk greatly, and in the next 
it mult be a ſtrange concatenation of lucky circum- 
ſtances that can ſupport her with any figure in it. 
sn caſe of the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon be: 
ing once more in oppoſition, the king of Sardinia 1 
will find himſelf of immenſe conſequence; nor can = 
it be faid which party he will join; but good poli- = 
tics would inſtigate him to unite with the weakeſt par- 
ty, which will probably be France: he can hope c — _ 
make no acquiſitions from her, but has pretenſions 
on a part of the Auſtrian dominions. However, in 9 
cCaſe of a war, he would certainly be forced to take 
Part Win one or the err 7 al 
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72 BA HAMA ISLANDS. 


The king of Pruſſia might very eaſily be induced 
to take an active ſhare in the war, if an acquiſition of 


importance was to be the conſequence.” - A Pruſſian 


army marched to the frontiers of Holland, while an 
Auſtrian one was encamped in F landers, and ano- 
ther on the march to Alſace, would force that repub- 


lic to come into the alliance, Spain would force 


England to take the {ame fide, and the houſe of 
Bourbon would be attacked with a vigour thar would 


threaten the foundations of her empire. This war 


there is great reaſon to think is at no great diſtance, 


ſince the life of the empreſs queen cannot be of long 


duration. WOT 5 


: It is nat eaſy to point out whence the reſources 
of France ſhould come from. 1 urkey and Ruſſia 
are both exhauſted by a long and conſuming war; 
if they were at peace they would have no ſtomach for 

2 freſh war, which could yield them nothing: Tur» 


key would be utterly unable, ard Ruſſi would 


i ie buſineſs enough in ſettling Poland. Sweden, 
by engaging, would only enſure the certain loſs of her 
German territory, and be driven back the moment 


ſhe appeared. Denmark is too weak to attempt any 


operations in which Pruſſia would meet her. In a 
word, it would to France have the e a 


a deſſ perate calc, 
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5A f A M A Iflands. A lawn firing of iQands | 
lying between 21 and 28 degrees north lati- 


tude, and 72 and 81 weſt longitude, all of them en- 
tirely belonging to Great Britain. 


The iſland of Bahama, from which the reſt 44 5 | 
the name, is in-latitude 26, and from 15 to 20 le- 
gues From. Feri It is reckoned about 13 1 ; 


30 | 
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BAHAMA 18 4 N b. 73 
long and 8 broad, is eſteemed extremely pleaſant and 


fruitful, the air ſerene and temperate, and the foil 


remarkably rich, being watered with a multitude of 
ſprings and brooks; formerly it produced plenty of 
uaiacum, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, and red wood, 
which were all deſtroyed by the Spaniards ; ſo that 
its chief productions at preſent are Indian wheat, 
fowl, and a particular ſort of rabbit: the reſt of their 
proviſions, and other neceſſaries, they are obliged to 


have from Carolina, whence they are enabled both 


here and in the iſland of Providence, to affiſt the ſhip- 
ping that are driven upon their coaſts by the tem- 


peſtuous weather, and impetuoſity of currents, with 


What they want, which! is the regret branch of their 
trade. 


The 3 of 333 18 the reſidence of the 


governor, and. lies in the center of ſome hundreds 
of others. Several authors reckon them between 
four and five hundred, ſome. of which are very 
large, even one hundred and ſixty miles in length, 


and others no bigger than knolls or rocks riſing. 
above water. This lies in latitude 24, and is a- 


bout 28 miles long and 11 broad, where it is wi-. 


deft. It produces, little elſe but ſalt and Braziletto 
wood, which they carry to Carolina in about eight 
days, but are ten atleaſt in returning from thence. 
It abounds with variety of fiſh, fowl, trees, and ve- 
getables. The iſland of Eluthera was ſettled like- 


wile, upon which abour ſixty families fixed themſelves, 


erectted a {mall fort for their defence, and raiſed a | 
company of militia. The like was done in Harbour- 


iſland, where the plantation ſoon grew more conſi- 


 derable, and a larger fort was built tor the proteQtion. 
of the inhabitants. This happened in 1736, from 
which time theſe iſlands have * e. | 


e e 
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14 BAN HAMA IS IL AN DS. 
From theſe accounts it appears, that we have ſet. 


tlements in four iſlands (Providence, Bahama, Elu- 
thera, and Harbour) out of five hundred; and have 


not choſen the beſt or the largeſt. If it is conſidered | 


that they all lie between 21 and 28 north latitude, 
and that many of them are of conſiderable ſize, and 
from the broken accounts we have had, compoſed of 
a moſt rich and fertile ſoil, this muſt appear truly 
aſtoniſhing. Land in our ſugar colonies ſells up to 
an hundred pounds an acre, and from twenty toforty 
pounds not an uncommon price, conſidering that 

they are ilands, and conſequently entirely exempt 
from the froſts which are felt in Florida, there can be 

no doubt but they would produce ſugar ; but cotton 
and indigo they would be excellent for, and nume- 


rous other productions, Which would prove extreme- 


ly valuable in commerce. Mary of them are in the 


fame latitude with Cuba, and at leaſt three degrees 


| ſouth of the capes of Florida, the climate of theſe 
muſt certainly be hot enough for ſugar. But has 
it been tried? Is it not worthy of trial? 

Meaſures ought certainly to be taken to know 
with certainty what uſes theſe iſlands could be put 


to: for this purpoſe the only national plan would be 


to have them all accurately ſurveyed,” and laid down 


in a large chart with the (traits between them, and 
the ſoundings, the depth of water on the coaſts and 


harbours: the ſpontaneous productions of them, and 


the ſoil minvrely examined; and the perſons employ- 
ed in gaining a knowledge of theſe particulars ſnould 


keep an exact regiſter of the weather. We ſhould: 


then be able to decide what articles of cultivation 


would anſwer beſt; which of them were beſt worth 


planting; and which of them ſhould be left in their 
preſent Rate. In all probability we ſhould find many 
of them much more worthy of attention, and far” 


Tal 


better deſerving the expence of fortifying and plant- 
ing than the frozen regions of the North, about 


HA - 
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BALANCE OF TRADE. 53 
which we have laviſhed ſuch immenſe ſums of 


money. 
BALANCE of TRADE, to a manufacturing n na- 


tion, is very clearly of great importance. To know the 
progreſs of trade from time to time, and to be able to 


diſcover pretty accurately the balance, becauſe, what- 


ever is paid to other countries in bullion, as a balance 


upon the year's trade, is juſt ſo much loſs to any nation 


that has unemployed poor, or unpurchaſed commo- 
dities. As to the ill conſequences of ſending away 


our gold and ſilver, conſidered merely in itſelt, they 


are perhaps trivial“, and ſhould be conſidered in no 


other light, than a proof that we do not export a 
due quantity of products and labour. By knowing 
the balance of each trade, we are timely acquainted 


with thoſe articles, in which the induſtry of toreign- 


ers rival us, and are, conſequently, much better ena- 


bled to apply the neceſſary remedy than if the evil 


was unknown to us, or only conjectured. This re- 


mark is allowed by all to be juſt; but the great diffi- 
culty and difference of opinion ariſes from the means 


of diſcovering the balance. 


Thoſe which have been chiefly depended on 1 by 


& ſome, but rejected by others, are, 
The cuſtom-houſe entries. 

The courſe of exchange. 

I be quantity of gold and ſilver ads. 
The quantity of foreign coin; and, 
The quantity of ſhipping. 


In the firſt place, the cuſtom · houſe e entries can give 


: but little inſight | into the. real ſtate of the balance; 


for the quantity of goods that are ſmuggled is prodi- BD 
gious, and of them the cuſtom- houſe can give no 
account. Falſe entries f are common, the rates are 


various, and many articles are not rated at all. For 


| theſe, and other reaſons, it is A A. their autho- 


MA See Home's Efoys, Vol. I. p. . 
. Gee's Trade and Navigation, P- 171. 
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6 BALANCE OP TRADE. 


rity is oak, and accordingly has been rejected by 
numerous writers“. 

The courſe of exchange is agreed to be of TY 
like all means whatever, of acquiring knowledge; 
but that it will point out the general balance of our 


whole trade, or the particular ones of ſeveral, is 
clearly contrary to truth. That it will not ſnew the 


general balance appears from this, all remittances 
affect the courſe of exchange, whether they be ſub · 
ſidies to foreign princes, the pay and maintenance 


of troops, the intereſt of debts, or the expences of 
.rravellers; all theſe articles are conſiderable, and 


Jufficiently prove that general knowledge is not to 


be thus acquired: and if it be conſidered, that the 


balances to and from nation to nation are often 


transferred to others; that is, the balance we owe 


to one country is paid by bills of exchange upon an- 


other, who owes a balance to us, in which caſe the 
courſe of exchange varies indeed, but in quite a dif- 
ferent quarter from the tranſactions of trade which 

co ccaſioned that variation: from hence, I ſay, it is 
evident, the courſe of exchange can tell nothing 


but the temporal balance ont remittance, and not 
that of trade. 


The quantity of gold and filver aboniding'i in a 10 


country, can be no more the ſigns to depend on 


than the preceding ones. Gee fixes on this as 
the true criterion; but a very few reflections will 


ſhew that he was totally miſtaken, The intereſt of 
debt, ſubſidies, foreign wars, and abſentees ex- 


port gold and ſilver as readily as the worlt of trades 
how then can the quantity abounding ſhew us the 
extent of commerce? But even if none oftheſe cauſes 
operated, the maxim would be equally fallaciousz | 
and for this reaſon a people may export their coin 
withaut any of theſe helps. * he e creation 308 PO : 


Gee, ib; Homet Eſſays. Vet: p. 342. ; Child on 


T Fade, p. 164. Lond. Mag: Vol. XXX, Ti 84. a 
pak currency 


BALANCE OF TRADE 77 
currency indubitably drives it away; for that being 
current at home, and not abroad, will ſtay at home, 
and the univerſal currency be ſent abroad. This is 
generally agreed; but thoſe who. favour paper cur- 
rency allow the fact, yet draw this inference from 
it, that it goes abroad in trade to collect more, but 
that more will go off in the fame way; and allow- 
ing the full extent of the argument, yet the quan- 
tity at home can never ſhew the profit of trade. 
Others aſſert, that the plenty of foreign coin cur- 
rent in any kingdom, is the ſure ſign of any parti- 
cular. trade's (if not the whole) flouriſhing. This 
plea has a ſtrong appearance of reaſon, but will not 
always hold good. For inſtance, Portugal owes a 
large balance to Holland, and pays it in coin; and 
Holland owes. a balance to Britain, and pays it With 
Portugal coin: how does this ſhew us the balance 
of our trade with Portugal? No one can aſſert that 
all the Portugueſe coin current in England comes 
immediately from Portugal: it is a fact very much to 
be doubted ; the currency of foreign coin ſhews evi- 
dently, that ſome balance is greatly in our favour, 
and if it ceaſes, that ſome trade is turned againſt us. 
But another circumſtance has a great effect upon 
the fluctuation of all coin, and that is the intrinſic 
value of it; for we certainly may have vaſt pay- 
ments in it, and yet not an ounce of it cutrent: 
FCC CCC 
Sir Joſiah Child was certainly, in matters of com- 
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merce, a very penetrating genius; and yet in this 
article of the balance he fixes on a proof as weak as 5 ; 
any of the preceding. The quantity of ſhipping is 
his criterion”: but ſurely it is apparent, that much _ 
ſhipping may be employed in ſoſing trades, and 
very profitable ones carried on without any ſhip- 

ping at all; it would therefore be very ſtrange if 
ſhipping proved the balance. Great numbers of 
ſhips may be employed to carry out coin in me | 
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for bulky commodities; ſhould we conclude, theres 
fore, that in proportion to the quantity the national 
trade thrives? No ſure. Bur let us drop the idea 
of naval power for a minute, as we are ſpeaking 
merely of trade, and ſuppoſe that the nation had no 
_ ſhipping at all, would this make foreigners the leſs 
willing to purchaſe our lead, our corn, our tin, or 
manufactures? On the contrary, would they not be 
more eager to do it on account of the frei Wwe Should 
we be obliged to purchaſe any larger quantity of 
their manufactures than was agreeable to us? And 
might not the balance be infinitely in our favour 
nevertheleſs? Experience can anſwer all theſe que- 
' Ties. This was the caſe with France before Col- 
bert aroſe. Several French writers have attempted 
to prove, that ſhe received of her: neighbours a 
greater proportional balance while the Dutch had 
the navigation of all her products for ſale, than ſhe 
did in her more brilliant days. All agree, that her 
_ commerce of this ſort was immenſely great: ſhip- 
ping, ſeamen, navigation, and naval power are 
great, and magnificent poſſeſſions; but let them 
never be brought in competition with the fale of 
products and manufactures; for in a ſcale of value, 
the cargo is ſurely of abundant greater conſequence 
than the vehicle which conveys it. People that have 
much ſhipping make a great noiſe in the world, and 
are every where known and talked of. ' Thoſe who 
ſell their products to whoever will come for them, 
are never ſeen from home, and little thought of; 
but their profitable balance may exiſt without any 8 
of the buſtle which ſhipping. occaſions. „„ 
balance of trade againſt France, inthe laſt years of 
| the late war, when her ſhippirg was demoliſhed ? Is 
the balance of trade againſt China and Japan, V 0 ME 
poſſeſs, comparatively ſpeaking, ſearcely any ſhips? 
This idea of ſhipping marking the balance of trade 
is. a mere chimera. No" one can have a Wenn idea 
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of the conſequence of ſhipping. and ſeamen, and par- 
ticularly to this country, than myſelf; but as to 
ſuppoling it the criterion of the balance, or natio- 
nal profit of a trade, it is totally inconſiſtent with 
common experience, and the leaſt reflection. 
It may be aſked, if 1 am ſo. free in rejecting the 
ſyſtems eſtabliſhed by others, whether I have any to 
offer in their ſtead ? In anſwer to which I ſhall freely 
offer my conjecture amongſt others, which is, that 
circumſtanced as Britain is, it is impoſſiple to fix 
on any general maxim as a criterion to judge of the 
balance of trade. 1 have reflected on this ſubject 
with the utmoſt attention I am able, and can deviſe. 
no means of diſcovering whether the balance is for 
or againſt us: an exact 11 of all exports and 
imports, clandeſtine as well as legal, would tell it 
at once; but ſuch a regiſter ĩs an impoſſibility, ac - 
cording to the preſent ſyſtem of revenue: we have 
found, that the ſeveral ideas above examined are all 
fallacious. If we conſider the cafe with a little at- 
tention, we ſhall find equal diffculties in forming 
other ideal balances of the nation's commerce. 
The circumſtances which render an attempt of 
: this ſort ſo impracticable, are the ſums ſpent in Eng, 
land by Iriſh and Weſt Indian abſentees (which have 
; nothing to do with the balance of trade); thoſe ex- 
pended by Engliſh travellers; the intereſt paid bo 
Britain to foreigners for money lodged in her funds; 
and, laſtly, the expences of continental connections, 
which are immenſe. All theſe amount to great 
ſums, and are attended in all national reſpects with 
the ſame effects, as favourable or unfavourable ba- 
lances of trade; conſequently. the reſult prodigious, 
if not inſuperable difficulries, in aſcertaining the dif- 
ference between their effects, and thoſe of commerce. 
Paper currency finiſhes the liſt, If the former ob- 
jections were removed, . would i en we whole. 
in 0 | 
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8 BALANCE OF TRADE. 

If none of ' theſe cauſes operated, the quantity of 
coin, bullion, and plate in the kingdom, with ex- 
ciſes to tell the amount of What was conſumed in 

laces and embroideries, would be an infallible rule 
to judge by, which could never deceive; becauſe's 
theſe could then be increaſed by no means, but by 
a favourable balance, nor decreaſed but by an un- 
favourable one: but it is evident enough, that this 

is very far from being the caſe at preſent. 
Ihe flouriſhing ſtate of manufactures traced to 
any particular amount, will not ſhew, whether trade 
is for or againſt us, becauſe the trade of products is 
independent of them. It is poſſible to have half 
our manufacturers ſtarving, and yet 2 greater ba- 
lance than the preſent ſuppoſed one brought in ffom 
the ſale of products alone. Vice verſa, the decay of 
the latter cannot prove e becauſe cue former may 
ftouriſh' proportionably. 2, 

The ſtare of population cannot prove i, becauße 
it is fo much affected by circumftances, that have 
no connection with foreign trade. 5 

The conſumption of great quantities bt Foreign”. 
| Juxuries cannot prove even a decline, contrary to 

Sir James Stewart; becauſe at the ſame rime, ſuch ' 
conſumption may be more than balanced "oy an en. 5 
ortation of raw commodities. | | 
Theriſe or fall of rents of land cannot -offibly- 
prove it, becauſe they are affected by the quantity of 
Paper current, by taxes, by a general wrong ba-. 
lance, owing to the above mentioned "cauſes, all 
which may operate againſt land, * che e 5 
of trade favours it. Fe 
Ihe number of anetoployed per cannot prove 
it, becauſe that is affected by the ſtate of ùgriculture 
and marufactures, which are but two foundations 
of trade out of many; and, by many other cauſes. © 
I be number of unemployed poor in France is im- 
menſe, although the balance of trade in: far E 
chat kin gdo Mm 1s very great. „ 
a . The 
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The beſt, knowle 85 we can gain is that of the 
cuſtom-houſe, . becauſe in their entries is ſome foun- 


dation to calculate upon, whereas in other methods 


TE 133333 
. To aſcertain, fays another author, the fact of a 
kingdom being proſperous, and a gainer by her 

dealings with all the world, we muſt take a view of 
the three great ſupports of every nation, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. If the culture of the 

earth is in general on the improving hand; if ma- 
nufactures are not at a ſtand, or few or no artizans 
ſtarving for want of work ; if trade is well upon the 
whole, theſe are three ſigns of great importance, 
none of them to be exactly laid down on paper: 
but while they have ſuch a meaſure of ſucceſs, that 

a decline can no where be clearly ſeen, they may. 
ſafely be held as ſtrong marks of national health. 
If I was to venture to name any. remark of a fa- 
vourable balance ſtronger than all others, I ſhould 
fix on the GentRAL RISE or PRICES, not of any. 
poſſeſſion or. commodity, ſeparately, taken, but the 
aggregate of all. Land, houſes, furniture, manu- 
factures, he works of artizans, labour, proviſions, &c. 

1, think if the circumſtance is conſidered, it will, 
nearly include molt, others. It is affected by the 
balance of receipts and payments of whatever Kind, 
as that balance regulates the quantity of money: 
and alſo by the amount of paper credit, which has. 

the ſame conſequence, and 1s alike. the child of real. 
wealth.: whatever adds to the national Rock, in 

ſealth, ſinks the value of money, and raiſes, prices. 


* : 


ſed through. a kingdom, which gives it the. matks 


. 


al being, flopriſhing and, formigable; all theſe ar, - | 
 Rrongly ſhe wn in a riſe of prices... Thus nothing can, 
8. be ſo ridiculous, as the complaints which ignorant. 
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writers have of late years been making, on the dear- 


neſs of every thing; that circumſtance being of all 


others the moſt ſtriking proof of great proſperity, 

On the contrary, take a view {of thoſe countries 
where all commodities are cheap, where land 1s of 
little value, labour low, and proviſions to be had for 


a trifle, ſuch couptries are throughout the world in 


the loweſt predicament of wealth down even to ſuch 
as are compoſed of mere barbarians. | 
| Upon the ſame principles we may de the 
mark of decline in a ſtate to be, when from a gene- 


ral dearneſs all prices ſink, and a country, which was 


once very expenſive to live in, becomes cheap, from 
the low price of all commodities: ſuch a fall would 


to me be the cleareſt proof in the world that a coun- 
try was ſinking apace z and yet it is the preciſe ſitua - 
tion which ſo many writers ſo much want to ſee in 
England: but therein de ſhew their utter 1gno- 

. 5 

BALANCE "gf POWER. The balance of 


power (in the ſtrict ſenſe of that phraſe) was created 


dy trade, and muſt continue to be the object more 


eſpecially of trading countries, ſo long as they pre- 
ſerve their commerce and their freedom. It is from 


4 ſenſe of this, that whenever any power attempts to 


5 oppreſs another, or betrays a viſible deſign of height- 
ening its own ſtrength, by attacking or conquering 
its neighbours, other potentates are ready to inter- 


8 poſe, rom a quick ſenſe not only of the-inconveni- © 


encies that muſt ariſe from the incroachments made 
by ſuch a power, but from the juſt apprehenſions 
that this may, and indeed muſt, prove extremely 
prejudicial to commerce in general, and to that of 

ſeveral nations in particular; who, to prevent this, 
will not ſcruple to take up arms, as was the caſe, 
in the two general wars lk F rance, a8 well as in 


©; Letters on the e proſe Sta wp of ne. P- 147: 
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this lalt. Thus it appears, that the balance o 
power is not an empty name, or an idle thing, but a 
very juſt and ſignificant, though a new 2nd Ll 
tive Expreſſion. he | 
By it we mean the preſerving the ſeveral; govern- 
ments of Europe, as far as may be, in their preſent. 
condition, and the hindering any potentate what 
ever from acquiiing ſuch a degree of grandeur as. 
0 9 9 5 ntefelts 


* + 


ol ene), how che polige 9 ariſes, ; 

it is not quite ſo eaſy to explain wherein it truly con- 
ſiſts. For with reſpect to this, it is very certain, 

that even the ableſt writers find it a very hard thing 

to diveſt themſelves of their prejudices. As for in- 

ſtance, a French politician takes it for granted, that 

this balance ought to be held by the king his maſ - 

ter, and never ſo much as ſuſpects that this will or 

ought to be diſputed. At Vienna again there is no- 
| thing more clear than that the right of holding the 
3 balance is in the imperial court, and he who ſhould __ 
treat this as chimerical, would be thought as defici- 
ent in ſenſe as in good manners. The moſt judicious 
and ſenſible authors that I have met with upon this 
5 ue are the e Io particularly the Veneti- A er ot. 
1 3 
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ans; for do but grant them that the ſea as well as 
land is ſubject jo den and that their republic 
has an indubirable right to the ſovereignty of the 
Adriatic, and they wk readily | grant you all that 
can be deſired in favour 1 princes and ſtates. 
The ſtruggle, therefore, for the balance of power, 
is, in reality, a ſtruggle for power; and ſuch as, 
from the different methods of treating this queſtion, 
pfreſume to ſhew their fa gacity, by doubting whether 
there be any ſuch thing at all, rather ſhew their weak- 
neſs : for though it be true that 1 in learned diſputes 
men often differ merely about words, yet it is Other - 
wiſe in political quarrels, for nations very ſeldom 
| fall out about nothing. The laſt art, therefore, 
of our taſk is the hardeſt, for it coal ſts in ſbewing, | 
truly, where this balance lies, which requires, more. 
penetration and impartiality than we can boaſt; but, 
however, we will do the beſt we may, and leave the 
reſt to be ſupplied by the obſervations and reflec- ; 
tions of the judicious reader,” _ 

In the firſt place, it is the intereſt of all the powers. 
of Europe to ſupport each other's. independency, and 
to prevent any thing that has the appearance of an 
univerſal monarchy, or the introducing the influ. 

ence of one court over the greateſt part of the reſt; 
becauſe this muſt be detrimental to the whole, and 
prejudicial to the freedom, learning, arts, manu- 
factures, and commetce of Europe in general. 
This we learn not only from the principles of true 
policy, but alſo from the unerring lights of expe- 
rience; fince it is impoſſible to aſſign a time when 
the powers of Europe i general made ſo mean a 
figure as when the em LON Charles V, or his ſon... 
Philip II. were neareſt the accompl: ſhment. of. their 
ambitious views, and had, in a e ee the 


other Potentates at their mercy, or at their e . 
5 tion. | 


Bur, belides the general balance of power, (ter. i 
are "three Fan BURY which * to be at- 
10 | ee 


TS 
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tended to and ſupported; becauſe if any of theſe be 
weakeried or deſtroyed, it will be almoſt impoſſible 
to preſerve the reſt. The firſt of theſe is the ba- 
lance of the North, where the power of Ruſſia is 
chiefly to be apprehended. There is no anſwering 
for the views of any court, becauſe they are perpe- 
_ tally changing: the only ſecurity that can be had, 
muſt reſult from the preſcribing proper bounds to 
all; and, in the preſent. caſe, this chiefly depends 
on the maritime powers, who are always able, and 
_ ought to be ever willing, to maintain the equili- 

brium there which ſubſiſts at preſent. In this they 
have reaſon to expect, if ſhe is true to her own in- 
tereſt, the concurrence of France, to whom an ab- 
ſolute and overbearing, power in the North would 
be as fatal as to any other ſtate ; becauſe ſhe muſt 
become dependant upon it for her naval ſtores, and 


find her gandeur, in other reſpets, greatly dim. 
P 
The ſecond balance of power is in Germany, where, 
for the common peace and ſafety of Europe, it is 
neceſſary the conſtitution of the empire ſhould be 
maintained; which, however, cannot be done, if 
either the imperial dignity, be transfered to a houſe 
more potent than all the reſt, or if any other power 
be permitted to give laws to the emperor and empire. 
At preſent the balance of Germany ſeems to depend 
upon poiſing, properly, the two great houſes of Au- 
ſttria and Brandenburgh, and preventing either from 
giving a new form to things in that country, which, 
_ conſidering” the intereſt which ſeveral of its princes 


ceſſarily throw all Europe into confuſion... . 
The third balance is in Italy, where the ſeveral 
Princes and ſtates ſeem to underſtand their own. in- 
_ tereſts beſt of any. Upon this principle it ſeems 
reaſonable to preſerve both the houſes. of Auſtria 

and Bourbon in the poſſeſſion of their dominions in 

.. ß J 


have in other parts, muſt, from its conſequences, ne- 


86 as 7 EA 
that 8 ſince if either ſhould be expelled the 


other would ſoon be abſolutely maſter of the whole. 


For the ſame reaſon it is. expedient, that the firſt 


branch of the houſe of Bourbon ſettled there, ſhould 
not only be ſovereigu, but altogether independent, 


which, in the courſe of a few years, would neceffari- 


1 change the face of affairs there, and bring: that. 


| Power to act under the ſame political maxims with 
the reſt of the princes and ſtates of Italy. : 
It ſeems likewiſe requilite for the ſecbrity of this 


balance, that the power of his Sardinian majeſty 
ſhould be extended; becauſe every ſucceſſion of te- 


ritory to him, muſt fix him more effeQually to thoſe 


principles which conduce to the peace and proſpe- 
Tiey of Italy; and tho' accidents may happen, and 
for a time, perhaps, oblige him to temporize, or, it 
may be, act iaconſiſtently! in regard to this balance; 


yet it is certain, nothing but real neceſſity, and being 


reduced to downright deſpair, can carry him into an 
alliance fatal to his own independency, as well as to 
the intereſts of his ſubjects, and the common good | 


of Chriſtendom“* 


BANKS are divided i into thoſe of circhlstion and 
de poſit. Of the firſt is the bank of England,” and | 


that of Amſterdam of the ſecond.” 


The Bank of England conſiſts of two ſorts of 


creditors; the one of that ſet of men, who, in king 


William's time, when money was ſcarce and dear, ; 
lent the public 1,200,000 l. at eight per cent. inte- 
reſt, and 4000 l. were allowed them for charges, 
amounting in the whole to 100,000 l. a- year, an ex- 
eluſiye right of banking, as a corporation, for thir- 
teen years, under the denomination of the proprietors 


of the Bank; and which for obtaining prolongation 


_ of their privileges, has been fince increaſed by far. 
ther loans | to the public at a leſs intereſt, to near the 5 


* Preca State of rare p- whe | 
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fn of 11,000, 000 l. which if we compute the i in- 
tereſt at three per cent. (as what they have more on 
ſome part anſwers incident charges) it produces 
330,000. a- year; and as they divide annually five 
per cent. to their proprietors, which is 550,000 l. 
it is evident that they make a yearly profit of 
220, o00 l. out of the money of the p ople who keep 
caſh with them, and theſe are the other fort of cre- 
ditors; and as for what money the bank lends to 
the government, they have for the moſt part but 
three per cent. intereſt, I conclude that the credit 
caſh they have in their hands may amount to 
11,000,000 I. and there out is employed in loans to 
the government, diſcounting of bills, and in buy- 
ing gold and filver 7,333,3 33 +1. which at three 
per cent. intereſt or profit, will amount to above 
220,000 |, and remains 3, 666,666 1. in caſh, ſuffi- 
cient for circulation and current payments And 


experience has evinced, that whenever any miſtruſt 


has occaſioned any run upon the bank for any con- 
tinuance, and the people not finding the treaſure ſo 
ſoon exhauſted as they ſurmiſed, it flowed. in again 
faſter on the one Hakds, than it was draun out on 
the other. 
We ſee by * account, that the bank of. Eves E 
land keeps in coin one-third of the value of all their 
notes in circulation. With this quantity buſineſs 
is carried on with great ſmoothneſs, owing to the 
proſperity of that kingdom, vhich ſeldom owes any 
conſiderable balance to other nations; but the con- 
1 of the obligation to pay in coin is, that 
when the nation comes to owe a balance, the notes 
which the bank had iſſued to ſupport domeſtic: cir- 
culation only, come upon it for the payment of a2 
foreign balance, and thereby the coin which it had 
provided for home demand only is drawn out. It 


s this circumſtance, above all e Which _ 1 5 


banks of een, 5 0 x 


. A N K S. 
A London merchant can give no order upon the 
bank unleſs at a time when he has money lodged in 
it. If he has occaſion for money at any time, he 
ſends to thebank the bills he hay before they become 
due, and the bank diſcounts them at certain rates ac- 
cordingto their nature. If it be a foreign bill, the bank 
in diſcounting it retains of the ſum at the rate of 
four per cent. per ann. for the time the bill has to 
run; but if the bill be at a longer day than ſixty 
days, they will not diſcount it; ſo in this caſe the 
merchant muſt keep his bill until it is within ſixty 
days of the term of payment. The intention of this 
operation of diſcounting bills is plainly to employ 
the caſh in the bank in à way to draw an intereſt for 
it; but as merchants allow their money to lie dead 
as ſhort a time as they poſſibly can, the bank muſt 
have quick returns for what they advance upon diſ- 
count, in order to be conſtantly ready to anſwer all 
demands. This is no loſs to the bank, and a pto- 
digious advantage to trade. F 
The bank of Amſterdam is the ol famous one 
of depoſit. The inſtitution of that bank ordered, 


that all bills of exchange forany ſum exceeding t thre ; 
hundred florins, ſhould be paid in ſpecie to hs 


bank ; and that the holder of ſuch bills ſhould, in- 
ſtead of receiving the coin, have the: value of it 
writ down in the books of the bank to his credit at 
his command, to be transferred to any perſon he 
ſmhould appoint, but never more to be demandable 
from the bank in ſpecie. By this operation the , 
maſs of coin cireulating conſtantly from hand to 
hand between the merchants of Amſterdam, began _ 
by degrees to be heaped'up in the bank; and. as > 
the heap avgmented, did the ſum of credit aug — 
ment upon the books of the bank. nne 
No the credit in the books of the bank, which, 
is every day transferable at the bank, anſwers every 
purpoſe o coin, either for payment or loan; 3 ane 


dhe 


3 


S., 89 
the proprietor has neither the trouble of receiving 
the ſpecie, nor any riſk from robbery or falſe coin, 
"The But: adrantagy the city reaped from. this in. 
ſtitution, was to ſecure the reſidence of trade in that 
place. Capitals transferable only at the bank, laid 
the proprietors under a neceſſity of fixing their dwell- | 
ing where their funds were, and where only they 
could be turned to account. It had another exceſ- 
lent effect in commerce, it pointed out the men f 
ſubſtance. A credit in bank is no wiſe equivocal, it 
is a fund of undoubted ſecurity. x. 


From the conſtitution, of this bank, we may form 5 


an eſtimate of the extent of the depoſſt. 
It can only ſyallow up a ſum equal to what is ne. 
ceſſary for circulating che payments of the city of 
Amſterdam. Were a ſum exceeding that to be ſhug 
up in the bank, and were the credits written in the 
books of the bank to exceed that proportion, it is 
plain that the value of the bank money would fink 
immediately. The reaſon. is obvious, the credits 
transferable are of no ule to thoſe who have ng occaſi- 


: a ſtep conducted wil 


Vas extremely doubtful; but this is nothing to.the 
reſent purpoſe. That the coin may be diſpoſed of, 
: i allow, tho” I do not believe it; but hows the ſu- 
perfluous credit within the books to be di Pegg 1 
Pe . oe "i 
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There lies the difficulty. The popular opinion is, 
that coin has been taken out for the ſervice of the 
ſtate; the opinion of many e men is quite 
contrary. | 
My opinion is, that every ſhilling written in the 
has of the bank, is actually locked up in coin, in 
the bank repoſitories. T have not however the leaſt 
doubt, but that both the credit written in the books 
of the bank, and the caſh in their repoſitories which 
balance it, may ſuffer alternate augmentations and 
diminutions, according to the greater or leſs de- 
mand for bank money. If I can prove this, Al dif- 
. ficulties will be removed. 5 
There are upon the ſquare before the town houſe 
of Amſterdam (the Place de Dam) between ten and 
eleven in the morning, a number of caſhiers, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to buy and ſell hank credit, for current 
coin. They bargain with all thoſe who have any oc- 
caſion either to buy or ſell, and according to the de- 
mand for ſpecie or credit, the agio riſes and ſinks: 
and as theſe caſhiers muſt conſtantly gain, whether 
they furniſh bank credit or current coin, ſince they 
are never the demanders in either operation, it is 
commonly found that there is in their favour about 
1· ſixteenth per cent. or, perhaps, 1-eighth per cent. ; 


according to the revolutions in the demand; that is 
to ſay, one W would firſt buy ſpecie and then ſell 


it, would loſe 1- eighth or Perhaps -Uxt&en ty by the 
operation. ES. 


It is a matter of fact that the ball lends both 


coin and credit to the brokets, calhiers, or Lombards, 
who are conſtantly found on the Place de Dam. 
Whenever, therefore, the hank finds that agio falls I 
too low, with reſpect to the coin; and when, in con- 
ſequenece of that, the demand for coin increaſes, 
then they lend coin out of their repoſitories | to the 
brokers; and when it rifes they lend credit. 
e coin the brokers diſpoſe of o thoſe who Vive 


oy 19 ae 
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bank money, and who want to convert it into coin. 


They ſell the coin for bank credit: the purchaſer 


writes off che transfer in favour of the broker, and 
he again repays the value of the coin to the bank; by 


r ansferring the credit he obmined: for the coin in ta | 


vour of the bank. 


2200 emawagh this cored froth © 


their books, by which means their depoſit of coin 


is diminiſhed, and alſo. the am of credit which was . 


found ſuperſsqus. 


If, on the other hand, thavimulegonot the: trail | 
| of the city ſhould, in a ſhort time afterwards, begin to 
increaſe, thoſe Who have coin, which in 8 caſe 
would not ſo well ſerve the uſes of circulation as the 
bank credit, come with it to, the brokers, Who ſell 


them bank credit for it: this coin the brokers deli- 
ver to the bank, which writes off the credit lent to the 
broker, in favour of. him who has pe him 50 for 
: it. | Tots Lot 12 4 22 
This is, as faras lc can gueſs, the nature 2 the cir- 
culation of the coin in the bank of Amſterdam . 


BASHEE ISLANDS, an archipelago between 
the: Liquois iſlands and Cline. ſcarcely known to 
the Europeans, called by our Buccaneers the Baſhee 
iflands,. which abound with gold, ſpices, rich g gums, 


and dying drugs , and inhabited by a moſt oblio ging 


and inoffenſive people, who poſſe ſs ſome tolerabſe 


boats, and carry on a little commerce, but are un- 


der ſubjection to no foreign power . It appears be- 
yond contradiction, that any nation bleſſed with com- 
mon ſenſe, and at the ſame time not void of com- 
mon humanity, might do with theſe people, who. 
are very numerous, what they pleaſed. It is eaſy to 
apprehend how uſeful they 5 be made to thoſe 


with would barely” undertake to e and "us 


. e Political Anas, Vol. i. p. I 58, 302. | | 


7 F. Bentii Jab. Purehas's Pilgrimage, b. v. ch. xiv. 8 1. 6 


F Dampier's 8. Voyages, Vol. i. P. 432. 


| their 


— 
A 
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their commerce, in conſideration of a proportional 
tribute, or other ſerviees. Although PRIDE and 
pooſſeſſion of the Ladrones and Marian iflands belong 
to the Spaniards, yet all mankind have an equal 
right to know the ſituation, hiftory, and circumſtan- 
ces of theſe iſlands, and their inhabitants, as well a8 
the advantages that have been drawn, and might be 
drawn from them. And whatever motives they 
may have had for making ſo little uſe of what the 
do poſſeſs, there can be no motives to us to be as. 
ſilent as they; and if from the influence of theſe mo- 
tives, they ſhould continue for ages to eome to act 
with the ſame ſupineneſs they have done for two een - 
turies paſt, this will not alter the nature or the reaſon 
of things, or detract in any degree from the truth of 
what we have aſſerted from the lights of hiſtory and 
experience, much leſs preclude the reſt of the world 
from examining into the poſſibility and practicabili- - 
ty, of finding ſome means or other for bringiug 
thoſe ſcattered iſlands and continents,” whatever they 
may be, lying in the vicinity of theſe poſſeſſions 7 
the Spapiards, into connection and correſpondence 


_ with other known parts of the globe; and therefore 


we thought ourſelves at full liberty to treat this ſub⸗ 
ject as freely and as copiouſly as it appears to us, 


the advantages which might flow. from à better ac. 5 


quaintance which cheſe lands age continents defevs = 
vba $4: [4.5 4 


8 'BERMUDAS; the name abf FS. iNands Gtuared 5 


in the Atlantic ocean, in latitude: 30 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes north, and in- 35 degrees of: weſt longitude, 
at a vaſt diſtance from the continent. Por the 


neareſt land, which is Cape Hatteras, in Carolina, lies 


Dae two hundred and fifty Hd to the wenn 0 
1 Modern Univerſal Hiftory, Vol. ix. ie Diſcourſe of . 
Lopez Van, concerning the Spaniſh Power in the Indies in 


Hackluit's Voyages, Vol. iii. Sir Wyliam, MO Napal 
Tracts. As Maritimes, Bs 297+. As 
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them, and they are above 1600 leagues from 
land. The air has always been * ext 
wholeſome, and the country wonderfully ſnd, 
inſomuch that people were wont to remove hither 
from the other colonies, in order to recover their 
broken conſtitutions. The beat in ſummer is v 
e and, with reſpect to winter, wolf have 
cally none; nay, ſome go ſo far as to affirm, that 
there is but one ſeaſon in the iſland of Bermudas, 
and this a perpetual ſpring: which, however, may 
be in ſome meaſure aſcribed to the ſoil, which, tho 
it be thin, is very rich and very fruitful, though 
remarkably ſtony. The earth is of ſeveral colours, 
brown, white, and red; the firſt is che beſt mould, 
and the laſt the worſt. Two or three feet under the 
mould they find a white, hard body, which the in- 
habitants call the rock, but which ſeems more to re- 
ſemble chalk, or a pumice-ſtone, through which 
the roots of their trees force a paſſage, and * 
clay is generally found under it. 

Maize, or Indian corn, which i is the main p 
port of the people here, is twice reaped, for 4 
they ſow in March they cut in July; in a fortnight” | 
after they ſow again, and reap in December; | They 
have all the plants peculiar to the Weſt Indies; 
and all kinds of herbs, roots, flowers, and trees 

brought from Europe thrive to perfection. They 
have ſome tobacco, but it is of an indifferent ſort, 
and therefore does not yield them any great profit: 

but certainly, with a little care, they night de abe 

to produce any kind of tobacco, or Other vegetable 
that turns to account almoſt in any climate. Their 
orange, in point of ſize, i ſcent} and flavour, far 
exceeds any either in the Weit or Eaſt ladies; 
and their cedar, which from the nature of the bell 5 

wherein it grows, is firmer and more durable than 15 

any of its kind that) we are acquainte u- 
ſwers in every reſpect to oak · timber, and is ; found of 
R uſe in FOR — ſo 9 beſt 
1 hoe oops, 
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ſloops, brigantines, and other ſmall veſſels, both 
for ſervice and ſailing, which are in uſe chrovghour 
the Weſt Indies, are built at Bermudas. * 
There is ſcarce an eighth part of theſe iſlands in- 
kakked 3: and al] but St. George's, St. David's, and. 
Cooper's iſles, have only a few houſes ſcattered up 
and down; they altogether are within the circuit of 
ſix or ſeven leagues at: moſt. The main, or great 
iſland of all, is St. George's, and'is about ſixteen 
miles in length, and not a league over in the 
broadeſt part, put is fortified by mature all round, 
the rocks every way extending themſelves à great 
way into the ſea. The number of people in the 
yhole who inhabit theſe iſlands, has been computed” 
to be nine thouſand, and it is thought they do not 
much increaſe, many of the younger ſort removing, 
for the ſake of making their fortunes, into other 
colonies. Loy 
1 be building of ſhips and Noops is {hk moſt ad- 
vantageous branch of their trade; and the people 
of Bermudas ſeem to content themſelves with the 
pleaſure and plenty of their country, with a ſafe and 
quiet retreat from the troubles and cares of the other 
part of the world, without any ambition to enrich 
themſelves. They have conſtantly maintained a 
moſt excellent reputation, inſomuch that I knew a 
very ingenious gentleman, as well acquainted with 
this, and our other plantations, as thirty years trading 
to them all could render him, who was wont to ſay, 
that Bermudas was the fineſt country, and inhabited 5 
by the beſt people he ever knew. 25 
It is the general neglect of almoſt all the 5 
niſtrations we have had in England ſince the reign. ' 


of Elizabeth, that colonizatioti has been ſo much 


; miſunderſtood. We have either neglected our A- Pe 
| Arena ny helden e ng elle exerted oure | 5 


P XII yI9VS tot 
ng bY | N . 
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ma, explained the importance of planting theſe 
iſlands, and I may make the ſame obſervation on 
Bermudas. The climate is extremely temperate, 
and the ſoil thin and rocky ; this has, with great 
juſtice, induced ſome writers to recommend vines 
for their culture. There can be no doubt but they 
would ſucceed to admiration ; but ſuch trials muſt 
not be left to individuals, who are unable to do 


juſtice to them: government ought to be at the ex- 
pence, that the thing may be effectually done. 
Whether it is negligence, or oeconomy, that pre- 
vents ſuch undertakings As this, it is equally i inſu- 


rious to the intereſts of Britain. We pay near 
200, o00 1. annually for the wines of the growth of 
the iſland of Madeira, all which might be faved by 


raiſing them in thoſe of Bermudas, "which any per- 
ſon, who will attentively conſider their ſoil and fitu- 


ation, will have no doubt of being extremely e 
tie 
BOUNTY. on exported CORN. It was firſt given. 


in 1688, as it is ſaid, by way of encouragement to 


the landed intereſt, who exerted themſelves fo fuc- 
_ ceſsfully in the Kevolution, It is a meaſure which 
has been much found fault with by ſome writers, and 
as greatly commended by others: we ſhall not give 


the opinions and e. of both parties, becauſe 


there is a moſt deciſive ſuperiority | in thoſe who! argue 
in its favour : the enemies of the meaſure being in 
every inſtance of fact or reaſon, ablolutely. driven © 


cout of the field by their adverſaries; to quote them, 


therefore, would be to copy what i is, or will ſoon be, 
; utterly” obſolete or forgotten. e e 


The bounty upon the exportation of our corn nas, A 


more particularly, been the means not only. of pro- 
_ curing a moſt profitable return of wealth 1 o- 
reign countries, but of encreaſing the cultivati n, o 


as to afford a cheaper ſupply to our home confump- 


tion, and, accordingly from thence, has been inſtru- 


mental to hs advancement of LAM hational com- . 


merce 
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merce in general: thus, by a ſmall expence at the 
firſt ſetting out, our government has been repaid by 
a ſuperabundant recompence, upon the cloſe of the 

JJ. ⁵¶¼—¼ʃad 

Were I to enter into a more minute detail of the 
advantages we receive from our more general indul- 
gence, . that the price of our corn, 
bere at home, ever ſince the allowance of a boun- 
ty, has been much cheaper than it was before, ow-_ 
ing to the greater plenty: a proof of what I have ſo 
often repeated, that the more the conſumption. of 
any commodity was encouraged, the more will be its 
produce, I might in the next place refer to the cuſ- 
tom houſe entries, which will ſhew that, with regard 
to the quantity, we have, for a ſeries of time, uſually 

exported upon an average, more than a million of 
quarters each year, which, with regard to the price, 

_ eſtimated alſo upon an average have annually re- 
turned more than a million and a half ſterling, re- 

_ mitted to us by foreigners upon the balance of that 
trade. Add to this, the advantage of employlng our 
own ſhips and ſeamen in the carriage, and the.grea- 

. ter employment of our huſbandmen, by the enlarge- I 
ment of the cultivation, whoſe wages are paid by the 
foreign countries that purchaſe our con. 
From hence it may not be improper to offer a few | 
confiderations on behalf of the landed intereſt of this 
kingdom; that landed intereſt, which by our native 
produce being exported abroad, has introduced ſuch 
immenſe riches to our nation, with this farther circum- 
ſtance in its favour, that excepting the bounty grant. 
ed as above, it has neyer put the government to any 0 
expence for its protection, nor has it inyolved us in 
any war for its ſecurity ; at the fame time it, pays a 
moſt liberal tax, collected by the lealt burthenſome 
method, nay, it pays, morcoyer, all the diities and 
exciſes that are impoſed upon the ſale of its produc. 
3 1 Ia , et SA 181. 
tions, the amount of which, as the great Mr. Locke 
has fully proved, falls at laſt, with an accumulated © 
1 . 
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weight, upon the land and land-owners, Indeed, 
upon the whole, we find the connection between 
land and trade fo united in their mutual dependen- 


cies, that it is difficult to lay a burthen upon the one 


other. . „ 
This conſideration, therefore, ſhould deter us 
from any attempt to take away, or even to leſſen 


which will not be attended with a prejudice to the 


the accuſtomed bounty upon the exportation of 
our corn, which would not only be prejudicial ta the 


land, but deſtructive in the end to every other branch 
of commerce: for as it would diſcourage the culti- 


vation of our products, it would occaſion a greater 
ſcarcity. Scarcity of proviſions would be attended 
with dearneſs of living ; dearneſs of living with dear- 
neſs of labour, and ſo on with all that train of conſe- 
quences which 1 have before ſet down, as finally 


terminating in the loſs of all our trade: but we have 


found by experience the contrary effects, ever fince 
the bounty has been granted; and ſince experience is 
the ſureſt guide, all innovations upon it muſt be ha- 


ꝛardous to the ſtare. I have enlarged the more up- 
on this point, becaufe ſuch innovations have been 
lately propoſed, under the pretence of ſaving to go- 
vernment the great expence, as it is called, of the 


annual bounty; but we ought to remember, that it 


is a rule in commerce, not to ſpare an expence in one 
article, which may produce a more than equivalent 
profit in another. Now the intent of the bounty is, 


to enable us to ſell our corn the cheaper in all. fo- 


reign markets: this cheapneſs quickens the ſale, 
and, the increaſe of the ſale, returns an additional 


re. to the nation; which, from the greater circu- 


ation of riches, and the enlarged payment of other 


duties and. taxes, yields a ſuperabundant recon 
pence to the government. for the firſt coſt in ſet- 


* 
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The following TABLE ſhews the mean price of 
wheat at Windſor market, at ſeveral periods, 


for one hundred and fixty-nine years. 4 
pee Ee vears, |, s, d. years. Lk 1 
I 19 3:3 ty. 
11613 to 1637 25 2 7400 2 8 53 
g. 1638 to d yo a 
8 51663 to 16867 25 2 5 31 25 2 5.3% 
ki, ] 1688 to 1712 25 „ 
J 3/33 $0.1737.- 2... ee 7107s —2 2781 
1738 to 172 25 1 18 249 


By this it is evident, that wheat has been cheaper 
the laſt ſeventy-five years ſince the bounty com- 
menced, than it was for ninety-four years before. 
It is farther obſervable, that for the firſt ſixty- nine 
| years the price of wheat was cantinually riſing, and 
ſince the bounty was given it, has been continually 
ſinking ; which ſeems to be a plain proof, that this 
ſinking of the price was owing to the bounty. The 
twenty-five years from 1663 to 1687, are ſtated ſe- 
parately ; becauſe in that period a duty was firſt laid 
on the importation of corn, which, with two addi- 
tional duties, afterwards, amounted almoſt to a pro- 
| hibition ; the conſequence of which is here viſible in 
the price, for wheat, which for many years before 
was riſing, did at this time fink more than ten fhik 
lings a quarter“. 1 oo e 
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The forirtoin hipheft annual prices of The foortork higheſt prices lines 
- wheat hefore the care was 8 5 by the bounty. 
ate as follows: 1 


EE "2h" *$; 
3 3 7 
„ "4; 1 0 
3" x3" v 53: 10505: 
4 0 i 9" 05% : 
| 4 8 8 3 8 4 
3 13 4 3 1 6 
| 8 t 3 18 8 
3 6 © 3 0 O 
8 % e 
32 2 14 00 
3: -0*..0 e 
49 5 43 14 8 
Aver. Ta 9D = 71-4 Aver. 3 A 5 


| Laſt period cheaper than the firſt My, o 8 15 


"'This inferiority of price is a n 3 to 


"thoſe who aſſert, that ſuch a prodigious exportation. 


as we ſometimes carry on, when the crop abroad fails, 


raiſes the price-in ſome particular years to a height 
unknown before the bounty, and cake to our 


OWa poor, 0 5 5 2+ 
But there is aka. client ance not to. is for- 


odd.” which is clear, ſtriking, and deciſive: the - 
price of all other things is ad yanced a fourth part 
within theſe hundred years; owing, in ſome mea - 
ſure, to a vaſt extenſion of commerce, which has 
rendered money ſo much more plentiful than before, 


but probably in a much greater degree to the infini- 


ty of our paper currency; therefore the foregoing 


; prices.do not diſcover, the real ſinking of that of 
1 5 - 4 oo wheat, 
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wheat, unleſs we deduct from every year the pro- 
rtion of the riſe of the price of other things, this 


will diſplay the vaſt plenty of corn which the ex- 


portation has given to the nation, for nothing but 

fuch a plenty could be attended with a conſtant lower- 

ing 88 *VVVA: 
When the exportation ran the higheſt ever known 


(1750) it is remarkable that year the price at home 
was fo low as 1 l. 12 8. 6 d. a quarter, and the next _ 
year 11. 188. 6d. Indeed, the price falls at home 
in proportion to the quantity exported, as will ap- 
pear by the following tabwe. TD 


years. Boonty. 17 5 . price. | 
1746 L.. 99,385 L. 119 o 
1748 202, 637 FFF 
1749 228,566 116 © 
1750 325.405 1 


From this little ſketch let the enemies of the 
bounty cry out, that we give a premium on fo- 


reign manufactures, by feeding their workmen, 
and ſtarving our own, which are common cant phra- 
ſes, and as contrary to fact as light is to darkneſs, 
which is fully proved by this table, wherein we 
find the price at home falling in proportion to the 


quantity exported, until that quantity became ſo 


immenſe, that the very bounty amounted to above 
300, ooo I. when the price was the loweſt of all. 
So far indeed has the bounty been from raiſing 
the price of corn at home, that, as I have before 
proved, it has conſtantly lowered it; and here lies 
a vaſt ſaving to the nation, which is not conſidered 
by thoſe who plead againſt the meaſure. Since che 

bounty, wheat on an average has been nine ſhillings 
and threepence a quarter cheaper than before, if rec-' 


koned at the mean fineneſs of quality, and the Win- 


/ 
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cheſter meaſure in quantity. Now the ſaving of 
this ſingle article in fixty-eight years (during which 
time accounts have been laid before parliament) a- 
mounts to upwards of one hundred millions ſterling, 
the freight and value of the corn to forty millions; 
the bounty, therefore, amounts clearly to one hun- 


dred and forty millions, without reckoning the in- 
hands employed by ſuch additional 


finite variety 
But whence comes it, that numerous writers ſhould 


* 


be extremely deſirous of proving that wheat has 
been dearer ſince than before the bounty, though 
the exceſs they ſtrive for amounts only to ſix-penca 

a quarter. This point being aimed at ſo much, ſnewa 
plainly that they think it of the utmoſt importance, 
But what ſay they to the riſe of every thing but 


wheat? Why has the intereſt of money fallen? The 
rent of land, rates of beef, -mutton, pork, manu- 


factures, &c. riſen ſo high ſince the Revolution? 
Why becauſe theriches of the nation haveencreaſed, 
conſequently the value of money fallen: but as this 


cauſe is equally applicable to wheat as to other com- 


modities, how comes it, that that ſhould, inſtead of 


riſing have ſunk ? Or, to grant the poſitions of theſe 


* 


writers, have aroſe only ſix-pence a quarter? 


| The intereſt of money marks the increaſe of com- 
merce, of income, of wealth; and, in a word, of 
that aggregate improvement, which raiſes all prices, 
In Ws 4, Ra Di from 1524 to 1604, intereſt 


* 


Was 9 l. 16 8. per cent. The fall to 1760 has been 
gradual and regular, to 31. 13s. 6d. or about 
_ one-third of the former height; whereas the price 
of land was about the firſt period ten years purchaſe, 
and in 1560 about thirty, which is exactly in pro- 
portion to the intereſt of money. In the thirty 
years from 1660 to 1669, intereſt, was 71, 6s. 6d. 


Three Tracts on the Corn Trade, p. „ 
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and land at 223 years purchaſe z beef and pork. were 
about 18. 2d. per ſtone, and mutton 1s, 4d. Where- 


as from 1730 to 1760, beef and mutton were 28, Od. 
and pork 28. 6d. 

Tae riſe from the firſt thirty. years. to the ſecond is 
in beef, ſeventy-one per cent. 


Ditto in mutton, fifty per cent. 


Ditto in pork, one hundred and fourteen p per cent. 
Medium, ſeventy- eight per cent. 


Medium of mutton and beef, ſixty per cent. 


. Intereſt is fallen juſt one half, which bears no. un⸗ = 


exact proportion to this riſe of mutton and beef, which 
are, perhaps, better guides than, pork, from. the va- 


riation in the amount of the navy | 
From hence we have the greateſt reaſon to judge, 


that wheat ſhould be in the ſame predicament, un 
leſs ſome peculiar meaſure had been uſed with it. 


In the thirty years preceding 1690, the price was 
1 l. 168. 3 d. the riſe of ſixty per: cent. would have 
made it in the laſt thirty years 45 . 17 11 


Whereas 1 it was only. 35 1 t 1 . 


So that the fall in the, price has been” = | = 8. 6 15 


1 That L bx upon the period whe e the leaſt : 
for my argument (according to the ideas of theſe = 
_ writers themſelves) will appear from the height 
of the bounty in that ending in 1760 ; for in thoſe 
thirty years, no leſs was aid in bounty than 


3,613, 1 J. whereas it never aroſe in any other 


thirty years to more than 1,800,0001. and yet, 
notwithſtanding the exportation of ſuch immenſe a 


quantities, to ffarve our own poor, did wheat ſtand 


at 11. $8. 6d. lower price than it ought to have done, 

according to the riſe of every thing elſe; I ſay every 
thing, for tho? | have calculated fro 9 
ton, yet labour, rent, cattle, &c.. all are riſen as high, oY 

; and ſome much higher... TH 55 
Bout it is ſaid that the bounty Lew dern hs cecaſi- ay 
on of that general rue, for if you make a ſcarcity in 


one 


rom Beef 100 mut- 
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one article of food, it will heighthen all the reſt. 
This it muſt be confeſſed is a very curious argument, 
for, granting a falſe poſition, how very conſonant to 
common ſenſe does ir ſound, that the Bu 1 8 
immenſe quantities of one ſort of food, ſhould raiſe 
that ſort only ſix- pence in forty-three ſhillings, 
which is not 1-half per cent. and yet raiſe other ar- 
TT ERR; TO TORO: 00 Re 
This opens a new view of the ſubject: wheat has 
fallen greatly ſince exportation, this is the real fact; 
nor could it ſo regularly happen, without having the 
effect of ſinking the rates of the other articles of pro- 
viſion; ſo that we do not ſee the prices which beef, 
mutton, &c. would have yielded, had no bounty 
taken place, the riſe, inſtead of 60 or 70, might pro- 
Vary ne been 
When there is no ſort of probability of the prices 
of proviſons raiſing to any thing like the proportio- 


ſo very ſolicitous for altering thoſe valuable corn laws, 
which have been proved to be of ſuch great impor- 
tance to the welfare of this country. Parliament, in 
1688, thought two pounds eight ſhillings a proper 
bounty price: were we to take the rife of labour, f 
other commodities, or the rate of intereſt” for our 
Hoes. the exporting price now ſhould be much 
higher; inſtead of Which it is clamoured that no 
bounty at all ſhould be given: how wiſely the legiſ- 
aa . ONT BIS. 


Mere the bounty 


* 


diſcontinued for ever, the effect 
an effect by no means objectabſe, were the prices to 
ty of variation. Thoſe who urge a total repeal of 
the bounty, to make corn cheaper, talk againſt all 
Principles: there cannat, with ſenſible men, be a ſha- 
do o 


Rave for home conſumption, Is beef too dear? 
Wigs "4. a, 


F 


nate rates of other commodities, why ſhould we be | 


would undoubtedlybe theaverageprice of cornrifing, = 


be regular: but the misfortune would be a certain- - 


do of doubt, but that the more you encourage the - 
growth of corn for exportation, the more you will 
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Would you make it cheaper? give a bounty on the 
exportation of it. Where is the real politician that 


will aſſert your making it the dearer ? 


If corn could be preſerved permanently at a fixed 
price, 1 ſhould apprehend the following rates not an 
undue mean between the genius of our old laws, and 
the rage of novel ideas. „„ „„ he 2 ogy 
The beſt wheat at two pounds eight ſhillings a 


The beſt rye at one pound eight ſhillings 2 quarter. 
The beſt barley at one pound per quarter. _ 
I have ſuppoſed three variations of the price; now 


if allowances be made for the fineneſs of the corn, 


and thoſe variations provided for; quere, if the 
ſtages in the price, and the regulations conſequent, 


might not be upon a ſimilar plan with the under- 
written, ___ 7 yr 5 My 


A bounty of 55. a quarter on wheat, 38. 6 d. un 


| rye, and 2 8. 6d. on barley, each at the average qua- 


licy, when at or under aa rices ; to ceaſe for ſix 
months when they are exceeded; and if the exceſs 


continues at the end of that ſix months, the ſuſpen- 


ſion to continue for another ſix months, and ſo on to 


two pounds two ſhillings, one pound tx ſhillings, 


X a 


Ilmportation with a flight duty when they riſe to 
two pounds five ſhillings, one pound eight ſhillings, 


and nineteca Hing TE 
The variations to hold as above far ſix months. 
Importation duty free for ſix months, when they 

exceed the price of two pounds ten ſhillings, one 


pound eleven ſhillings, and one pound one ſhilling. 


Theſe prices are far lower than the former parlia- 


mentary anes 5 lower than they ought co be, if ex · 
portation was not always allowed, which is a point af 
the utmoſt conſequence, that it could in no reſpe&._ 
be jultly feared will appear from reflecting, that the 

ports being opened for importation, at prices by no 
 1neans high, and a regular trade always carrying on 


g 
* 


in. 
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in corn, a ſupply would ever be at hand whenever 
demand aroſe : nor could the price of wheat ever 
riſe higher in Britain, than among both the tradin 
and growing nations of Europe; for in ſuch caſe all 
exportation would ſtop of itſelf, and importation 
take place inſtead of it. Why have embargoes been 
ſo often laid on our exportation, when corn would 
have been ſent away without a bounty? There is 

no ſound reaſon can be given for ſuch a conduct, 
but falſeand miſtaken ideas of prices, that ought to 
be eſteemed high or low. The very ſtate of the 
caſe proves, that corn was lower here than in other 
countries, or ſuch could not pay our price, with our 
merchants profit and freight: and on what rational 
| account are you deſirous of having corn cheaper here 
than elſewhere ? It was on different principles that 
our anceſtors reaſoned when they paſſed laws, the 
wiſdom, of which we: have felt for near a century, 
and heard the object of Europe's admiration ®,. 

A A French writer upon this point expreſſes him- 
ſelf as follows; if we recur to the firſt cauſe of the 
improvements in Engliſh agriculture, which have 
in general augmented the earth's productions in the 
kingdom, We ſhall find it in the ; wiſe 7 olitics of a 
bounty eſtabliſhed in 1689, by a& of 
on the exportation of her corn. Inſtead of which in 
other countries individuals pay the government for 
I sgave to export; here, on the contrary, government 
All the common meaſures practiſed for augment- 


. ing the products of the land had been of no avail 


Without this, or at leaſt been of but little uſe, | ' 

Before this epocha, the agriculture of England 
poſſeſſed but a middling rank in Europe 
While that monarchy thought only of her own 

ſubſiſtence, ſhe ſcarce ever found enough for her 
wants, but was obliged to have recourſe to foreign- 


oa Bpecency of ce Expoation of Gan, ph. 
„ * 
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ers, for making up her neceſſary quantity; but 
when ſhe made her agriculture ag object of com- 
merce, the culture of her lands became the moſt a 
bundant ſource in Europe. 
Without this ſtroke of ſtate, the beſt cn 
0. all that have appeared in modern politics, Eng- 
land would never have fown but for herſelf, for what 
ſhould ſhe have done with the ſurplus of her grain? 
The bounty only could enſure a ſale in foreign « coun- 
tries, and thereby become an uniform ſource of avg- 
mentation in her crops, 
It has been objected againſt this iy dem (for cons | 
are always in ſtates, men who ſee 607 the bad ſide 
of every regulation) that giving a bounty for the 
exportation of corn, was keeping up the price in 


England higher than it would be without it; and : 


Towering the price in the markets of foreigners, 
thereby ſinking the price of labour in other nations, i 
and raiſing it at home. 
ift has been ſufficiently Provech 57 the compariſon . 
of the price of corn before the bounty, with that of 
it ſince, that corn has not riſen in England,” 
But ſuppoſe that this had really been foubd an | 
ineonvenlence, in what reſpect could it be placed in 
oppoſition to the advantages? As for example, 
that of preventing the agriculture of her neighbours 
from becoming flouffning; ; reducing moſt of their 
lands to be waſte ; diminiſhing the claſs of their la- 
bourers; in one word, deprefling their; governments 
into a precarious ſtate, by taking off their depen- 
dance for ſubſiſtence on themſelves. 
If we combine all the means which that monarchy 
has executed for an age for forming her power, we 
hall find it is to this that ſhe i ina Particular manner 


of owes her lebanon. 615 7 ONE 


. advantages which be 55 Nerd from the 
bounty cannot be diſſembled, the face of England has 


bg fenen cha ö K1 18 2 ſince tl is epocha | 
that 8 
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that ſhe has acted a firſt part, and figured among the 
greateſt powers of Europe. 


We have nothing to do but to adopt her fem | 
of a bounty for our agriculture, to make as greata | 


figure as theirs. 


Not only the ai of our: den demands W 


it, but our political ſyſtem itſelf requires t. 
It is not very eaſy, however, to determine the 

fixed prices among bad at which a bovnky: ſhould be 

Ven. MATE ASA | 

The benefit of that of Rid which. { wor 


eſtabliſhed. ſixty-ſix years, and has fulfilled i its oh- 


jeQ, gives them a great advantage over. us. 


They have broken up a greater number e 


in that kingdom, than we have in France, in pra- 
portion to the ſize of the two. She has diminiſhed 
the general amount of labour, while ſhe has multi- 


plied! that of labourers “; ſhe has ſpread her inha- 


ditants in the moſt behaficial manner for cultivation; 
| ſhe has given, as it were, local gradations to general 
population; ſhe has placed her farmers and labou- 


rers ſo much at their caſe, that they have found the 
econtinual means of improving their lands; ſhe has 


ſpread, by the general: emulation diffuſed through 


the kingdom, practices in agriculture the leaſt com- 

plicated, and the moſt profitable; ſne has cut canals ; 
of ' communication throughout the kingdom; ſhe * 
has multiplied the number of her ſhips; and ir 


1 niſhed the price of freight to foreigners F. 


BORN EO, the greateſt iſland in the monk. Ici is : 


introduced here not to give a geographical deſcrip- 
tiom of it, which no book can do, as the accounts 


we have had of it are extremely few, but to take 
an opportunity of remarking how remiſs all compa- . 


nies eſtabliſhed for excluſive: commerce are in tra- 
ding to the countries allowed by their charter. This 


: iſland? is under the line/; it is known to produce gold, 5 
_ *® There is an aubigng in this which I do not perfely com- 


prehend. 
© * Les Interets de la France mal entendus, tom i. p. 163. 
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diamonds, and ſpices. The Dutch have hut one or 
two ſettlements in it; all the reſt of the coaſt js open 
to other nations, but none of them take adyantage 
of it. Were not the iſle of ſuch immenſe extent, tl 
Dutch would encompaſs it as they haye done Ceylon, 
Our India company, which is the moſt powerful in 
India, next to the Dutch, and of late more power. 
ful even than them, though unpoſſeſſed of ſuch a ca- 
pital as Batavia, which is a great diſadyantage; our 
company, I ſay, might certainly open a molt benefi- 
cial trade with this iſland; but it is conducted upon 
the old narrow principles of making the moſt of the 
the old trades, and ſaving the expences of opening 
new ones. If the Eaſt India trade was laid open, can 
ve believe that our merchants would neglect ſuch 
an immenſe country, in the richeſt climate in 
the world, and known to abeund with the richeſt 
commodities ? In all probability they would open a 
trade with the inhabitants, and export thicher great 
_ quantities of our manufactures, the work of poor 
now ſlarving in our ſtreets, | See EagT Inna Come 
BRAZIL. This colony js ſaid by ſome writers 
to be the moſt flouriſhing one paſſeſſed by any nation 
in America; but other accounts do not ſpeak of it in 
ſuch a ſtile, but rather think the diſcovery of gold 
and diamonds has been miſchieyous to it, - inſtead of 
doing any real ſervice. From 60,900 arobes of ſu- 
gar the export dropped to 24,000, and the tobacco = 
plantations declined in proportion. This is perfect - 
jy conſiſtent with principles, and the effect would by 


doubtleſs the ſame, if gold and diamond mines were 


diſcovered in Virginia and Caralina. Brazil wood is 
now a royal commodity, that is to ſay, it is ſold for 


the advantage of the crown only; and it produces a- 
bout 100,000 crulades, which is ſomething better 
chan 150001. annually ®, In 2740, the diamond 
2» # Harris's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 184, 
: ee 
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mines were farmed at 138, ooo cruſades, or about 
26,0001. annually f. The whole of the king's fifth 


from the gold mines never exceeded half a million 
of our money 4. 


BRITTANY, a province of France. . 


STATE of the manufaQures and commuditie of tbe 
province of Brittany, which are yearly exported to 
the other provinces Ev the kingdom, and foreign t 
countries. 


: Livres. 
Cloths of all kinds, to the amount of 12,000,000 
White threads, raw and coloured 1, O0, 0 
Paper 200, O00 
| Woollen ſtuffs for the French iands ON" 000 
1 * 
Honey and wax 5ood, ooo 
Butter | 100,000 
_ Horles 1,000,000 
Oxen 3 350,000 
r 15 100,000 
Sheep . „ 40, 000 
Corn „ 100,000 
a - 5 ::; = 
„ ä 
Game | •»‚„ IT $0 Rs þ IM 0,000 . 
Fowlss LE TRY, = 
Skins and leather „ C0, ooo 
Wines and brandy for che French idand. 80,000 
Cordage and hemp Ao 150,000 
Old linens and hair Ln 
Wood for caſks _ 49900 
Wood for building and fire 2830, 
Iron for the anchors of ſhips EE. © 
+ A of Bene en vol. i. p> ny | 
& ks hea vol. ii. * 188. 
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Cards for playing | diene 
Tallow : 100, 


Total 16,3 75,00 


or r 614, 500 l. feerlivg, 


b I 1 is a e of the merchandize im- 
ported yearly by the ſhips of Nantes (in Brittany) into 
France, from the French American colonies. 


Of unprepared ſugar 6,000,000 Ib. 
 Molaffes 400, oo0 Ib. | 
White lump ſugar from ; co 500,000 Ib. 
Cacao 200,000 Ib, 

Singer about 100,000 Ib. 
Cotton- wool 1 50,000 lb. 
Indigo about 150,000 lb. 

| Rocou of Cayenne 10,000 lb, 
Tortoiſe-ſhell, between 5 and 6000 Ib. 

Caſſia 50,000 Ib, - 
The cod fiſhery employs pwards of tiny” tide * 

belonging to Nantes, from ſeventy to three hundred 

tons. Fifteen of theſe ſhips are for green cod, and 
the reſt for dry. 

BRITAIN (Gxear. 15 The proper political oon. 
duct of Great Britain is thus laid down by a ver 

able writer. The firlt point diftated by our intereſt, 

is the maintaining others in their rights, or, to make 
uſe of a more known term, to ſupport the independency _ 
of the powers of Europe; becauſe the engroſſing, ſub- 


jecting, or ſubduing ſeveral countries under one po- 


tentate, naturally, and even neceſſarily, contributes to 

leſſen the number of inhabitants, extinguiſh induſ- 
try amongſt them, and conſequently to enfeeble and 
impoveriſh them, which muit be detrimental to us 
if we correſpond or trade with o 


Another point is, the ſtipulating with foreign na- 


tions Proper t terms of ſecurity, TITUS, and re- 
FN > ſpect 


1 


W — — — k 
” — * 


On. 


r 
ſpect for our ſubjects; and for the effects which from 
time to time they ſhall carry into thoſe countries, in 
return for which we muſt covenant on our parts to 
do and perform what ſhall be thought reaſonable, 


When theſe kind of alliances are xe with due de- 
liberation, they become ſacred ties with reſpect to us. 


and we are bound to fulfill them punctually; ſo that 
whatever different form appearances may wear, the 


true intereſt of Great Britain 1s always to comply : 
exactly with her treaties. _ 
A third rule is, to reſent wrongs done us vigorouſly, | 
and without delay, more eſpecially where it is in 
our power to do it by employing our maritime 
force, ſince in this caſe it anſwers a double end: firlt, 


it redreſſes the miſchief, whatever it is for the pre- 
ſent; and, next, it raiſes our reputation for the fu- 


ture, We ought, likewiſe, to be ready to aſſiſt any 


nation that is unjuſtly attacked, or in any danger of 


being oppreſſed, that it may be ſeen we are true lo- 


vers of freedom, and are as unwilling to behold the 


necks of others put under a yoke, as to ſubmit our 


Theſe rules conſtantly atten ed t to, are ſufficient 


to keep us upon good terms with all the world, and 
o make it the intereſt of every potentate and ſtate 
in Europe, to court, as well as to reſpect our friend- 


ſhip, which ought to be freely beſtowed, and not 


either purchaſed or proſtituted. It may ſometimes 
happen, that a ſtrict compliance with hes rules will 

- interfere with ſome branch or other of our com- 
merce; neither in ſuch a caſe muſt that be regarded, 
for it is not this or that particular branch of com- 
merce which coincides with the general intereſt of 
this nation, but the whole circle of our commerce; 
and therefore there is nothing abſurd or contradic- 
tory in affirming, that the whole muſt take place of 

a part, any more than it is ridiculous to affirm, that 
Whatever reſpects the Intereſt of a nation, becomes 
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worthy the concern of a monarch, let its nature be 
what it will: and, therefore, they are in an error, 
who think the royal character any way leſſened, by 
being obliged to atcend to trade, a thing already 
acknowledged in many parts of Europe, and which, 
by degrees, will be found true in all; to which let 
me add another thing, that trade is a mean and in- 
conſiderable thing in thoſe countries only where this 
error ſtill prevails. „% 
It appears in ſome meaſure from our hiſtory, and 
much more from our records, that we have always 
intereſted ourſelves very much in the affairs of the 
North. Our old treaties with Sweden, Denmark, 
and Poland, ſpeak this plainly; and our alliagces 
with Ruſſia are elder than thoſe of moſt other powers. 
We have, as occaſion required, acted either as me- 
diators or allies in favour of all theſe powers. The 
Swedes, in particular, have been frequently indebted 
to us for aſſiſtance ; and, in the laſt century, they 
_ detached themſelves, in a great meaſure, from the 
Intereſts of France for the ſake of our friendſhip, 
which was a meaſure very beneficial to all Europe, 
At preſent we are cloſely connected with Ruſſia, 
and with very good reaſon; neither can our alli- 
ance ever be ſlighted by the northern potentates, 
while the Baltic remains open to our fleets, that is, 
while we remain a maritime power. This conſide- 
ration, joined to thoſe important points beforemen- 
tioned, will always hinder us from entering into im- 
proper or inconſiſtent treaties, cannot fail of keep- 
ing up our reputation in this part of the world, and 
conſequently preſerving that reſpe& to thoſe privi- 
leges, and that attention to our demands, which 
the ſituation either of our affairs, or theirs, may 
require. For as we can never have any intereſt ſu- 
perior to, or inconſiſtent with the care of the balance 
in the North, ſo that muſt alſo remain the great ob- 
ject of all the potentates there, and is not Fikety to 
N 5 „„ ſuffer 
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ſuffef any great alteration within the compaſs of that 
period, to which human foreſight, or human policy, 


can extend. 


As to the affairs of the GermanKppire in general, 


and of the ſeveral princes in particular, we have 
always maintained a fair correſpondence with them, 


and manifeſted, when it was neceſſary, a juſt con- 
cern for their liberties. The ſame conduct will be 
very incumbent upon us, ſo long as we preſerve a 


reſpect for the proteſtant religion, and for that great 


principle of independence, which has. been no where 
eultivared fo much as in Germany, and where it till 


continues to make a conſiderable figure. It has been 


thought alſo the intereſt of this nation to ſhew an ex- 


traordinary zeal in favour of the houſe of Auſtria; 
notwithſtanding the rectitude of that meaſure has 
been, at different times, controverted, if I miſtake 
not, by both parties. It is indeed true, that in re- 
ference to our commerce, we have no leſs connec- 
tion with the houſe of Auſtria than with many, I 


may ſay with moſt, of the great powers in Eu- 


rope; as alſo that we have ſupported her, in times 

purſelves, without 
ediate advantage 
from the effects of thoſe ſubſidies, which were ſo ſi- 
| berally granted. To this it has been added, that 


paſt, at a very large expence tg 
any viſible view of api any it 


by this wonderful attachment we have greatly pro- 


moted the power and influence of that houſe over. 
the Germanic body, which how uſeful ſoever it might 

be to the ſovereigns of that illuſtrious family, might 
turn in ſome meaſure to our prejudice, as it could 
not fail of giving offence to many of the princes in 
Germany, wha tor that very reaſon had recourſe to 
another power, at a time When, if we had dealt more 


equally, they would have relied ſolely upon us. 


But notwithſtanding all this, if we conſider that 


the houſe of Auſtria is, on one fide, the great bul- 


x VLG 
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wark of Chriſtendom againſt the Turks, and on the 


have been ſince ſo g 
and this nation in particular. The miſtake was 
quickly diſcerned, but not ſo ſoon rectifled; on the 
contrary, two of our princes perſiſted in that miſtake, 
as well againſt the intereſt as againſt the voice of the 
nation. When we recovered from our error, we 
found it very difficult to retrieve what had been loſt 
by this ill conduct; we managed a long and very 
expenſive war with little apparent ſucceſs: bur this 
war, howeyer, weakened, and wore out the ſtrength 
of France ſo much, as to make way for the glorious 
' victories that were obtained in that which quickly 
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other the natural balance againſt France, and alſo 4 
near neighbour to us in part of her dominions, it is 
no wonder at all, but rather an honour to us, that 
we have ſo cloſel|adhered to our engagements. In 


ſupport ng that auguſt family in three ſeveral wars, 
we juſtified our fidelity to our treaties, which in it- 


ſelf is a point ever of the higheſt conſequence, as it is 


a kind of national honour, which once loft can hard- 
Iy ever be regaine. 3 


An inveterate hatred, or a perpetual oppoſition to 


A, 


France, is a maxim that never was laid down by any 

' wiſe Engliſh miniſter, and ought never to be received 

or countenanced. In queen Elizabeth's time we aſſiſt- 

ed the preſent reigning family, and medals were 


ſtruck with the arms of England, France, and 


Holland, as powers whoſe intereſts were thoroughly 
united, and ſo at that time they were; and our re- 


gard for the French was as well founded then as thar 
which we. teſtify for the houſe of Auſtria is now. 


But preciſely at that juncture, when our conduct 
ougght to have 1 | 
and Cromwell by embracing the intereſts of chat 


, we miſtook our meaſure, 


crown, facilitate be execution of ſchemes that 
detrimental to Europe in general, 


ſucceeded it, which is ſufficient to conſole us for loſſes 


| and expences in a juſt cauſe. It is that cauſe that ve 
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port, and not an innate, hereditary, and ground - 
leſs averſion to the French nation; for whenever 


their ſtateſmen ſhall abandon that plan which is 


dangerous and deſtruRtive in its nature to themſelves 


as well as others, they will infallibly diſarm us, and 
extinguiſh that animoſity which their boundleſs am- 
bition, and not our obſtinacy or petverſeneſs; has 
excited. There have been within the memory of the 


reſent generation, certain ſeaſons in which the 


French miniſters either really, or ſeemingly laid by 
_ thoſe ſchemes, and affected to act upon other princi- 
ples, that very ſoon produced an alteration in the con- 
duct of other powers towards them, which fully juſ- 
_ tifies this obſervation ; and therefore their politicians 
have no uſt grounds for imputing to the fierceneſs of 
our manners, that alacrity we have ſhewn in enter- 
ing into all alliances againſt them; but ought rather 
to aſcribe it to that rectitude of judgement which is 
natural to a free people, and which will always con- 
tinue amongſt us as long as we continue free, 
The balance in Italy is thought to concern us 
more remotely, notwithſtanding which we have hi- 
therto ſhewn a juſt and laudab regard to that like- 
wiſe; and indeed diſtance in this reſpect is of little 
_ conſequence, more 1 to a maritime power. 
Our commerce in the Mediterranean and in ch 
vant is of very high importance, and we cannot but 
be ſenfible, that whatever alterations have been felt 
in the Italian balance, have likewiſe affected thofe 
branches of on commerce in a very ſenſible degree; 
K 


ſo that whatever ſteps 


e Le- 


eps we have taken, either during 
the contindance of peace by negociations, or in time 

of war, by ſupporting the only prince in Italy who - 
declared for the common cauſe, and was true to his 

on intereſts, which were likewiſe ours, were right 
and juſt meaſures, and have, no doubt, left thoſe 

_ impreffions, which will never be effaced by any arts 
or intrigues, whatever may be given out to ſerve 
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their own purpoſes at certain critical jonctures, by 
ſuch as wiſh they may. N 
Our affairs with the ct of Spain have been 
long i in a perplexed ſituation, notwithſtanding that it 
is generally thought the Spaniſh miniſters have 
ſuch true notions of their own intereſt as to be per- 
ſuaded that nothing concerns them more than to live 
upon good terms with Great Britain. Without any 
queſtion it is our intereſt, likewiſe, to live in a per- 
ect correſpondence with that court, and therefore no 
pains ought to be ſpared that are requiſite to re- 
move all jealouſies and diſcontents on both ſides. It 
was hoped that this would have been effeQually 
done by the defmitive treaty of Aix: le- Chapelle; 
but it ſeems that the neceſſity of reſtoring the tran- 
quility of Europe, made it requiſite to conclude that 
treaty, without adjuſting the differences between the 
\ Britiſh and Spaniſh courts, which were left to a par- 5 
ticular negotiation. . 
We ſeem at preſent. to be untvecſally. perſuaded; , 
that it is our intereſt not only to live on good 
terms with the United Provinces, but alſo in the 
Cloſeſt and moſt perfeſt harmony, in which it is er- 
tain that we act conformably both to the lights f 
reaſon and experience. Trade is indeed — com- 
mon miſtreſs of the maritime powers, but at the 
ſame time they have many other rivals, of whom they ; 
have no grounds to be afraid, while a ſtriét union 
ſublſiſts between them; and a due ſenſe. of this ougt 
do induce them to prefer the joint intereſt of bot 
to the private and particular views of either. Ano- 
ther ſtrong reaſon for their living always upon good 
terms is the |; meneſs of their foreign intereſt, that 
is to ſay, chole who are friends or enemies to one 
are likewiſe friends and enemies to the other, which 
is a point that ought to be kept always in view, by 
ſuch as are intruſted with the adminiſtration of either 
government. In a word, the conformity that there 
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is between the religion, the conſtitution, and the na- 
tural inclinations of the inhabitants of both countries, 
is ſufficient to demonſtrate to any intelligent and dif- 


intereſted perſons that nothing can contribute ſo 


much to their joint happineſs as ſupporting each 
other upon all occaſions, and that nothing can bring 
about their deſtruction ſo ſoon, as ſowing the ſeeds 
of diſſention and diviſion between them. 


The many alterations that happen daily in the 


world afford, and will always afford, ſufficient rea- 
ſons for our exerting ourſelves, not without hazard 


and expence, in favour of ſome or other of our allies; 
which however muſt be done, and done with ſpirit 
and chearfulneſs, if we will remain a free, a great, 
and a reſpected people. It is in vain to hope to 


maintain our characters by a ſelfiſn and furly, or by 
a lazy and inactive behaviour; if we reaſon ever ſo 
little with ourſelyes, we may be ſatisfied of this; if we 
_ conſult hiſtory, hiſtory will convince us; if we have 
recourſe to experience, experience will read us the 


ſame lecture. Neither ought we to conſider what 


we do as any burden or inconveniency, fince it a- 


riſes from the rank and 0 5 we make in the world. 
ich have been the fruit of 
ificancy, and by which that is upheld and ſe- 


from thoſe connections w 
our ſigt 


cured. In ſhort, when we ſuccour our neighbours, 


vue do it from a principle of juſtice to ourſelves; we 


flouriſh in part from the commerce that we have with 
them; and having thus a ſtake in their welfare, it is 
really conſulting our own intereſt, when we fulfil 
_ thoſe engagements that were entered into on account” = 
of that ſtake ; and therefore, inſtead of repining that 
we are obliged to it, we ought to rejoice that it is in 7 
our power, and ſhew by our alacrity how much it is 


in our wil, 


| Theſe are the general principles of Britiſh policy, 
deduced from thoſe tranſactions which, after. 1 EL, 


been often and A: examined in the wiſeſt a 
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greateſt aſſemblies, have recieved repeated as well az 
publick ſanctions, ſo that if private men err in 
adopting them, it will be very difficult to eftabliſh 
another rule attended with clearer evidence and ſup- 


* * 


ported by better authority ?“. oy 
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The ſituation of the Britiſh dominions, tho' not 
equal to that of the Spaniſh, is greatly advantageous. 
All the northern parts of Europe are immediately . 
open to the ports of England and Scotland, and the 
ſouthern ones to thoſe of Gibraltar and Minorca, 
Ireland, and the ſouth weſt parts of England, bean 
' 4 immediately upon North America; on the coaſt of 
= Africa her ſettlements are conſiderable ; St. Helena 
W es advantageouſly for an Eaſt India voyage; and in 
the Indies itſelf the Britiſh dominions are ſecond to 
| thoſe of the Dutch, and of vaſt importance in them- 
ſelves. Theſe dominions fully enjoy a quick commu- 
nication from Europe to caſt and weſt, but when ar- 
rived, there is none from the one to the other, the an- 
1y point in which Spain js ſuperior. The French are 
greatly inferior in the want of ports and colonies of 
conſequence on the continent of North America; of | 
conſiderable ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies; and of 
a ſufficient extent of ;coaſt cut by ports in Europe. 
HI The Dutch in the Eaſt Indies are ſuperior F, greatly 
inferior every where elſmeeeGe.. kg 


continental territory of a moderate power in land ar- 
mies may be attacked, and if not conquered by a ſu: 
periour one, at leaſt involyed in a multitude of miſe- 


ies; and in a variety of circumſtances, no conduct, 


Freſent State of Europe, p. 5 1 . Fax xs 
I One great point of the utch ſuperiority in the Eaſt Indies | 
| | is the near neighbourhood of that vaſt ſouthern continent, which 
1 will one day make fo great a figure in the world; an advantage 
FB Regs althongh not uſed, yet evidently ” | 
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however 
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of ſubjects | „ 
all her ſoldiers, and ſhe cannot render herſelf other- 
2 wiſe with the moſt numerous fleets: whatever efforts 5 

the makes, nothing Can give her 4 quarter of the ſe- 1 
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however prudent, will be ſufficient for preventing 
ſuch evils. In the quarrels of bigotry, ambition, or 
folly, ſuch a territory may be forced into a part, and 
find itſelf deſolated by war without a poſſibility of eſ- 
cape. But how different is the caſe with an iſland, 


jf the ſituation in other reſpects, and the government 
be favourable to commerce, a great trade may be 
raiſed, and a navy formed and ſupported. When 
once this is effected, nothing is wanting but prudent 
management in the adminiſtration, to keep entirely 


clear of all the quarrels and wars that ſpread deſola- 
lation around her. If a potentate be ever ſo powerful 


by land, of what conſequence is it to the iſlanders ? 


He muſt become ſo by ſea before they can have rea- 


ſon to fear his menaces. But this advantage can ne- 


| 


ver attend any continental territory. No people, ſo 


connected with others, can have any tolerable ſecu- 


rity but in extreme formidable armies; and it would 


be a very eaſy matter to point out from hiſtory, how 
vain ſuch a dependence has proved, chiefly from the 


ſchemes of ambition, not defence, which ſuch ar- 


mies occaſion. A nation not numerous enough to 
keep up powerful armies, poſſeſſes ſcarcely. any ſe- 
curity; whereas in an iſland five millions of people 
may be perfectly ſecure, though not twenty leagues 


diſtant from a potentate at the head of thirty millions 
The continental nation is inſecure with 


curity which an inſular. ſituation alone confers, 


It may be aſked, where is the inſular ſecurity if a 


continental neighbour becomes ſuperior by ſea? In an- 
ſwer to this, it is only neceſſary to obſerve, that no 


_ earthly advantages yield abſolute ſafety, inſomuch that 
we cannot eſtimate any thing but by compariſon. In 
the caſe here ſtated, the ſuperiority of an iſland yet re- 


mains evident: ſuch more powerful potentate can- 


. e in the 
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not poſſibly carry on an offenſive war againſt hig 
iſland neighbour, with the ſame eaſe as againſt a con- 
tinental one; only ſmall armies can be tranſported 
by ſea; ſupporting them is infinitely more difficult; 
nor can the fury, of war ſpread as it does on the con- 
tinent. Add to this, every offenfive ſtroke depends on 
the winds, tides, and ſecurity from the adverſe fleets. _ 
But if we conſider that there are only two ſpecies of 


ſecurity, the one againſt invaſions by land, and the 


other againft thoſe by ſea; and that a continental ter- 

ritory muſt be deficient in one, without reaping avy _ 
benefit or ſafety from the other; and, on the contrary, = 

that an iſland is neceſſarily and abſolutely. ſecure 

_ againſt armies, with a probability of being the ſame 

. againſt navies, the clear ſuperiority of the latter muſt 


be apparentatonce. Powerful armies ſpring up like 


muſhrooms in every ſoil, but formidable fleets can 


| only be built on the foundation of a vaſt trade, a fa- _ 
bric not commonly found. What a ſtriking advan 


tage therefore is the inſular ſituation! Without even 


candot offend the happy inhabitants of an iſland; he 


muſt raiſe a commerce, command numerous ſailors, 


and build fleets of ſhips, before his army can be waft- _ 


c co its ſhores. How different with a continental! 


neighbour! A general receives his inſtructions, and 


in 'fix hours the grim fiend of war ſpreads deſo- 
lation and terror in the country of the unfortu- 15 
nately ſituated ene mg... 


If we combine in one view the ſeveral circumſtan- 


ces of ſituation, ſuch as ſecurity, national character, 
convenience of government, commerce, &c- we 


ſhall find chat no people upon earth enjoys ſuch ad. 
vantages as the Britin nation Some may be ſupe. | 


_ rior in one quarter of the globe, ſome in others: in- 


reſpect of the chain of colonies Spain may be ſuperi- _ 
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ſt Indies the Dutch 5 but every circum- ö | F . 0 


t 
ſtance included. none will be found 0 wuly com- 
| lete * 3 £1 
| Another writer gives u us ſome very j ee re. 
maths on the ſame point. The fully ſituation of 
Britain is a very great bleſſing, as for inſtance, it 
renders it much eaſier to keep out fatal contagious 
diſtempers, and likewiſe by the want of immediate 
communication with other nations, preſerves the na- 
tional character with greater purity than moſt on the 


continent can; and | am perſuaded that this cireum- 


ſtance is of very great importance to any people. 
All duties, cuſtoms, &c. are much eaſier levied: on 
a ſea-coaſt than on an inland frontier. Another 
point is the number of ſea- ports an iſland muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have, more than any country which is only in 
part ſurrounded by ſea, and conſequently more places 
from which trade may be carried on. Laſtly, an 
Hand has many: advantages i in an equal war ons! by 
power by ſea or land is to be excepted, as that does 
not depend on inſular ſituation) by which I mean one 
that is carried on in the modern manner, without an 
entire conqueſt being made by either party. On the 
continent ſmall detached parties and armies of a ſe- 
cond rate, by an agility of marching, carry terror 
and deſtruction into paris far diſtant 110 0 
tions of the grand army: all ſuch kind of deſtrutive 15 
war could not be fo frequent on an iſland; for all 


m the opera- 


the uſual conſequences of the principal army would 5 3 


there, as well as elſewhere, attend one, yet ſecondary 
ones and very large detachments could not; be- 
cauſe there muſt bea greater uncertainty of recruiting 
from the other fide of the water, anda very large ex- 
pence of tranſports and time, which is ever ſo pre- 


cious, would inevitably. be waſted by delays owing to pt 


winds; add to all this, a very great difficulty of ſup- 
1 ane an en after a defeat. 7 O FOE n, 0 
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a ſkilfol general may make a fine retreat, and fave a 
large part of his army, after a dreadful loſs in bat- 
tle; buron an iſland the caſe is different, he may re- 
treat to the ſea, and there be cut in pieces; for the 
winds, which may be againſt the tranſports, and an 
hundred accidents, may prevent their being at hand. 
In an extenſive war of this nature, the only method 
to remedy it in the leaſt would be by ſecuring a very 
ſtrong port for refuge; but this would coſt vaſt ſums. 
of money, and take up a very large garriſon to de. 
fend; and the very circumſtance has already proved 
uſeleſs in the caſe of Marſhal D'Eftrees and the duke 
he os, eos 
Suppoſe likewiſe ſome very ſtrong fortreſſes were 
met with, and a ſiege of great force and large extent 
., undertaken, convoys of great conſequence, and a 
multiplicity of other circumſtances, would all de- 
pend in a great meaſure on the winds. I know not 
one ſiege in hiſtory of great conſequence, - which 
' would not, in many caſes, have depended on a few 
days or a week's delay, of all convoys; but if a ſtorm 
was to meet the fleet after ſuch a delay, ſhatter it and 
drive it back again, all ſuch enterprizes muſt then 
miſcarry. 1 do not pretend to aſſert that the plan of 
extenſive and general campaigns might not be ex- 
ecuted with ſucceſs; I would only diſplay ſome diſ- 
advantages ſuch a war would lie under, that exceed 
thoſe on the continent: I know there are other ad- 
| vantages, but none that equal the contraries. Let 
us but conſider how ſpeedily, and with what regula- 
rity, French armies are ſupplied with every thing in 
 Germany'and Flanders, by means of navigable rivers. 
behind them communicating with their own country, 
It may be anſwered, perhaps, that the Engin 
have carried on ſucceſsful wars in Flanders and Ger- 
many under the many diſadvantages I have named, 
but the parallel is by no means fair; they always had 8 — __ 
either allies who owned the country behind them, 1 W 


* 


it belonged to the ſame ſovereign. The former was 
the caſe in 1 702 and 1741, the latter in 17 59 3 and 
this circumſtance gave much the ſame advantages as 
the French enjoyed, only at ten times the expence: 


however, ſupplies were regular, not from England, 
but from the back country. The deſcents of the 
Swedes in Germany, have always been made with 


theſe advantages. The Ruſſians in the late war 


drew the ſame from Poland and Pruſſia, which were 


in their hands. The Engliſh in Spain, in the ſucceſ- 


ſion war, likewiſe enjoyed them by means of Portu- 


gal; and the archduke's party ſpread throughout 


all Spain. The deſcents of rhe French in Scotland 


i 


„ 


are too inſignificant to quote, but all the advantages 
gained were by the natives, not the foreigner s. 
On the contrary, wherever theſe advantages, of 
immediate, exactly regular, and conſtant communica- 
tion with home have been wanting, ill ſucceſs as pre- 
eiſely has been the conſequence. The French, in all 
the innundations of men with which they have ov“ er- 
flowed Italy, have been wanting in this point, owing | 
to the ſtrength and almoſt impaſſableneſs of Savoy 
and Piedmont; and they have ever been driven out 
again with great loſs, merely on that account: this 
iaſtance is remarkable, for the country joins even to 
their own, and they have frequently had a party in it, 
which proves that no favourable circumſtance will 
make amends for the want of this neceſſary one. 
The deſcents of the Engliſh on France and Spain 
(except the ſueceſſion war of the latter) confidered in 
any light but mere burning parties, are always for 


this reaſon futile and trivial. 
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Ten millions divided among eight millions of peo- 
Pei n. GN #0 

Divided among fifty millions of acres is four ſhil- 

Fr Power OF. 

It is an aggregate of a vaſt number of particulars, 
that forms the power of a country. Wealth, trade, 
manufactures, agriculture, , population, much en- 
gagement in war, climate, government, ſituation, 
Ke. all have a ſtrong effect in rendering kingdoms 
_ -  weakor powerful. Sometimes two or three ſo ſtrong- 
Iy combine as to make up the want of many others. 
This general aggregate of fortunate circumſtances, 
is upon the whole greatly in favour of Britain. She 
has aroſe to a ſtate of great ptoſperity by ſilent flow. 
degrees; her power is fixed in that proſperity, and 
the: nature of it is ſuch as to bid fair to be of much 
longer duration than that either of France or Spain. 
But let it not be thought that Lam hinting any thing 
at a probability of univerſalempire; her ſituation alone, 
were every other circumſtance in her favour, would 
=p prevent the execution of ſuch an idea, and this inca- 
= pacity muſt have the beſt effects, in ſecuring.to her that 
degree of power to which ſhe may naturally attain. 
I be union of the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland under one king, and the total reduction of 
4 Ireland, were the two events that laid the foundation 
Lb. of the Britiſh power. When arts and commerce ani- 
| mated the nothern parts of Europe in general, it was 
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e {408 
learcely poſſible from the ſituation of this iſland, but 
that it muſt become a great trading kingdom: this 
was a natural event almoſt dependant on ſituation, 
The fall of the Spaniſh monarchy laid the foundations 
of our naval power, which has never ceaſed to riſe 
from the days of Elizabeth to the preſent hour. Ihe 
maritime power of England is not the wayward child 
of an abſolute monarch, who.determines to be potent 
on every element; it is the ſlow natural growth of 
more than two hundred years, which has ſtood many 
a fierce attack, and weathered many a ſtorm. 
Another circumſtance which has continued and in- 
creaſed every other advantage, is the peculiar felici- 
ty of our conſtitution : all the great kingdomsof Eu- 
rope have loſt their liberty except England; liberty 
has carried her trade, agriculture, manufaQures, 
wealth, and navy, to a pitch to which they would ne- 
ver otherwiſe henne 8 
Another point of vaſt importance is the uncom- 
mon union of trade and agriculture; the amazing 
commerce of England is equal to chat of the moſt fa- 
mous ſtates, who have been great by commerte 
alone; and this vaſt trade has been carried on, not 
by a knot of unhappy men like the Dutch, who were 
forced to be traders or nothing, but by a great land- 
ed nation, among whom trade enlivened agriculture, - 
and agriculture yielded immenſe products for trade. 
| Laſtly, the period of theſe various circumſtances 
coming in full play, was at a time when the rival na- 
tion had paſſed the meridian of her grandeur, ſo that 
England was the riſing, France the ſetting © ſun. 
No other power aroſe to diſpute the palm of equality; 
ſhe had not then a France ſucceedingSpain in great 
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All theſe are reaſons for conjecturing that this coun- 
try will in her turn be the firſt power of the chriſtian 
world; ſhe cannot aim at univerſal monarchy, for 
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1 en t N A 
reaſons which I have already mentioned, and that 
moderation will ſave her from efforts beyond her 
ſtrength, and from alliances among the reſt of Eu- 
rope to pull down her power. It will therefbre be 


more ſtable, and far more proſperous than that either 
of France or Spain ®, 


SUCCESSION to the Crown of. 


A ooliciciag who would acquaint himſelf with the 
affairs of Europe, and underſtand the nature of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, ſhould conſider well the ſtate of 
ſucceſſion to the Britiſh crown, after the death of 

queen Anne, and cohtemplate the number of perſons 

let aſide by parliament in order to come to the houſe” 
of Hanover: they are thus ſer forth by an author 

who publiſhed in 1707. 

Ihe next heir to the Engliſh crown, e the iſ- 

ſue of queen Anne and prince George of Denmark 
was the princeſs Henrietta, ſiſter to the 12 55 Kings of 

England Charles and James II. 5 

She was born the 16th of June, 1644, at Exeter, 

EE during the heat of the civil wars; after the ſurren- 
der of Exeter conveyed to Oxford, and thence, in 
1646, to London, whence, with her governeſs the 
lady Dalkeith, ſhe eſcaped into France, was there 
educated as became her high birth and quality; but 

being left wholly to the care and maintenance of the 
queen her mother, at Paris, embraced the Romiſh 
religion. 

? At the age of 16 years ſhe-came with the queen- 

I mother into England, and ſix months after, return. 

ing into France, was married to the only brother of 
the French king, the illuſtrious prince Philip, then 
duke of Anjou, till the death of his uncle: Ln after 

: wards duke of Orleans. | 


{6 31 


6 Lauer, concerning the Preſent Stare of Kogland, p. 7. wy 
4 his | : 5 
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rn 
This princeſs left iſſue two daughters, Maria and 
Anna Maria. She was uſually ſtiled Madame only, 


as being the firſt lady in France. She died ſudden- 
ly in June 1670 


The ons fiſter was called Mademoiſelle only,” or 


ſans queiie, 
woman of hg : ſhe was in December 1670, mar- 


ried to Charles II. Ting of Spain, and died without : 


Hue, 
The younger fiſter was called Mademoiſelle de 


Valois, married to Victor Amadeus Francis II. the 
preſent duke of Savoy, who has iſſue by her Maria 


| Adetheida, born 1685, and married to the duke of 
Burgundy ; Maria Louiſa, born 1688, and married 
to the duke of Anjou ; Victor Amadeus Philipus 
Joſephus, born 1698, prince of Piedmont; and 
Charles Emanuel Victor, duke of Aoſt. 


The next heir to the crown of England _ the 


princeſs Charlotte Elizabeth, only daughter of Charles 
Ludowick, prince Palatine of the Rhine, born in May 
1652, and afterwards married to the late duke of Or- 
leans, only brother to the French king now reigning, 


by whom her royal highneſs had Philip duke of Char- 
treſs born 1675, now duke of Orleans, and Elizabeth 


Charlotte preſent dutcheſs of Lorrain ; the children of 
the former now living are Mademoiſelle de Valois, 
born 1693; Mademoiſelle D'Orleans, born 1675 ; 


and Mademoiſelle de Chartres, born 1678; of the 


latter only one daughter, born 1701. 


The next heirs to the crown of England, PO the 5 


iſſue of the dutcheſs of Orleans, were three French 


ladies, Anna Benedicta, Henrietta Philipina, and 


Louiſa Maria, daughters of prince Edward lately 


deceaſed, who was a younger ſon of the queen of 

Bohemia, whoſe widow, the princeſs dowager, mo- 
ther to the ſaid three ladies, is ſiſter to the late queen 
of Poland, daughter and co-heir to the laſt duke of 

Banded in F rance 3 Lanes, which three * | 
| ere. 


eo xl, becauſe ſhe is the firſt gentle- 
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188 1 * 1 To tate 


there was a revenue of about twelve thouſand pounds 


ſterling, a year. 
The eldeſt of theſe was married to Henry J live 


de Bourbon, then duke of Enghien, now prince of 
Conde, by whom ſhe had iſſue, 1. Lewis duke of 


Bourbon, 1 — 5 1668, who, by Louiſa Frances de 


Bourbon, mademoiſelle de Nantes, a natural daugh- | 


ter of the French king, hath had theſe children, ma- 
demoiſelle de Bourbon, born 1690; Louis ing 


duke of Enghien, born 1692; Louiſa Elizabeth made- 


moiſelle de Charolas, born 1693; Louiſa Anne ma- 
demoiſelle de Sens, born 1695; and mademoiſelle 


de Clermont. born 1697. 2. Maria Thereſa made- 
moiſelle de Bourbon, born 1666, and married to 
Francis Louis preſent prince of Conti, whoſe children 
are mademoiſelle de Conti, born 1689; the prince de 
la Roche, born 16943 the Count de la Marche, born 


1695; and mademoiſelle d' Alais, born 1697. 3. 


Anne Louiſa de Bourbon mademoiſelle d ri Tho 
born 1675., 4. Louiſa Benedicta de Bourbon, made- - 
moiſelle de Condé, born 1676, and married to the 


duke du, Mayge; by whom ſhe has mademoiſelle 


d'Aumale, born 1697, and Lewis Auguſtus prince 
of Dombes, born 700. 5. Mary Anne de Bourbon 


made moiſelle de Montmorency, born 1678, 


The ſecond married John Frederick, late duke of 


Hanover, whoſe children were, 1. Charlotte Felici- 


tas, born 1671, and married to the duke of Modena, 
who has a ſon anda daughter, 2. Anne, who died 
unmarried, 1685. 3. Wilhelmina Amelia, born 1673, 
and married to the preſent king of the Romans, to 


whom ſhe has borne three children, whereof one only 


ſurvives, Maria Amelia Anna Thereſa Saphiay born 


9 


The third was Rib pe to Charles Th e Otho, | 
prince of Salm, who has Lewis Otho, born 1674. 


and two daughters. 


T heſe are the ref; pective pr princes and princeſſes: that 
are related to the « crown of England 1 
FI oule : 
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houſe of Hanover, which has the preference by our 


conſtitution; the number of which is from Henri- 
etta Maria about five living; from Charles Lewis 


ſeven; from prince Edward twenty- three, beſides 


thoſe children that the duke of Modena and Mantua 


may have, in all very near forty, incapacitated by be- 
ing papiſts; not to mention the pretenſions of James 
prince of Wales ſo called, who ftands attainted by 
parliament, and his ſiſter, of whom no. FRE 


is, or ought tobe taken. 


ITI 
count, is the princeſs Sophia, youngeſt daughter to 


the queen of Bohemia, grand- daughter to James 


I. niece to Charles I. ſiſter to our famous prince 
Rupert, conſin german to Charles and James II. 


with their ſiſter Mary, the princeſs of Orange, 


and neareſt relation now living of the pro- 


teſtant religion, to her preſent majeſty; ſhe was 


born at the Hague, the 13th of October, 1630, 


and in 1688, wedded to Erneſt Auguſtus duke of | 
Brunſwick and Lunenburg, biſhop of Oſnaburg, late 


duke of Hanover, and prince elector of Brunſwick, 
by whom ſhe had fix ſons and one daughter. 


The iſſue of the above forty incapacitated perſons - 
is now become much more numerous; and will re- 
main a laſting monument to the kings. of this realm, 
of the e Nee ene Ten : Sis bs os e 


their crown, 
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vernment of England 
de privy council is endowed with ſundry.pow-; = 
ers and prerogatives by acts of. parliament, and tlie 
great objects of the adminiſtration are there debated ;, 
but our of the members there have been uſually a ſe-. 
le party choſen by the miniſter, called. 0p: cabi- 5 
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| RET Prevents this evil. ikke G CIOS PHI n 
CANADA, the welt known country ceded at 
_ great object in making this acquiſition, was ſecurity. 

to our on colonies from the incroachments and at- 

tacks of the French; for as to the value of the country, 
north of latitude 42 degrees, it has none in any reſ- 
pect of colonization; only for the worth of the furs, 
which amount to but an ineonſiderable ſum. n hien 
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only in territories far to the ſputh, that tho 
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cabinet council, befare whom all great affairs are laid. 


and wha are let into ſecrets, which never come to 
the knowledge of the privy council. The plan is 
juſt and warrantable, for no affair is well debated or 

conſidered by the people, who ate any ways concern- 


ed in the execution, if they be numerqus. AN the oi. 
tenſible miniſters are of the privy councib beſides 
many others. Opinions, ſuppoſing freedom of de- 


bate, would be contrary, and nothing effective could be 
reſolved on, but by mere voting which is a random 


way of diſcovering the beſt meaſure. A ſelect cabi. 
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I Fheadminiftration of affairs ſince the peace, have 
not conducted this colony upon any advantageaus 
ideas. Certainly it ought to have been abandoned 
immediately, all but a fortified poſt for the protec- 
tion of traders, and all the inhabitants tranſported by 
perſuaſion, if poſſible, to the ſouth of the Jakes, the 


* 


would produce commodities valuable to England. 


whereas at preſent their labour is to us loſt; and 
another inconvenience of the greateſt magnitude, is 


having this vaſt country to defend in caſe of a new 


war. If it was left a deſert like Cape Breton, the ene- 


my would be unable to. do us the leaſt miſchief; but 
while it is peopled, and partly: cultivated, 
would be different. It is greatly to be wiſhed that 
the meaſure here ſketched, may be executed, by giv- 
ing every eneouragement to all who tranſport them - 
ſelves from theſe ſnowy deſerts to the ſouth, for it is 


ſe valuable 
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commodities are raiſed, which render colonies of * _— ; 


1 h importance. 999 b 550 1 
"TA won A, one 7 hs moſh ee of the my 
Britiſh colonies. in America. The e er of it "ms 

vill be beſt ſeen from the produce e n .  _ 
The export from Charles-town, from Neveegeer 1 
19.47% to November 1748, amounted to ee 1. f | 
Of which {kns were Wok os _ a Raft 1 
Nice 121 ditto. + + SO ee = | 
Jodigs P vel 3 85 G een, = 
5 Naval ſtores + 88 i LE aan fitg 2 Aets +, RR, 1 ll. | 
*I ß Oe BIS —_— 
Como ditts. e v1 
5 Corn: proviſions and live dock os ditto, ee = 
Sonder articles 2 ditto. 20 1 2606240, - 
In 1761 the total ape was 1555 1 1 1. „% = 
In 1767 the two Carolinas exported 792 %r—üik ! Lo 


In 1757 the export of ſtaples of South Catolihs' 
was 3 36,000. In that year the number of Whites 
and blacks in the province was 60,00. This export 
of ſtaples amount to 51. 108. per head; and this for 
the whole country, the we of one port being only 
reckoned, . the whole amount in corn, &c. and ſta- 
Ple, is g l. 12 8. 6d 7. From whence it appears, 
_that he inhabitants of this: colony make but 28. 6d. 
ahead in exported commodities that are not ſtaples; 
_ which ſhews in the Ys manner their ee e 
| NC; 3. us 
CHINA. The 3 _ a2. had of this ei : 
pire are probably full of errors; or elſe” affairs in it 
_ ſuffer greater changes than ſeveral writers wilt allow. 
If we believe the old accounts, we are to look for no- 
thing but wiſdom, order, power and regularity, me”. 
the whole dominions ; but later advices give us "a 
different picture. Mr. Walter's recital of the charac- 
. of the Cline, and their e my paid 
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well founded on the facts he relates, and of which: he 
was an eye-witneſs. That the Chineſe, ſays he, are 
an ingenious and induſtrious people is ſufficiently 
evinced from the great number of curious manufac- 
tures which are eſtabliſhed amongſt them; and which 
are egarly ſought for by the moſt diſtant nations; but 
though: ſkill in the handicraft arts ſeems to be the 
moſt & n qualification of this people, yet their 
talents therein are but of a ſecond- rate kind; for they 
are much out- done by the Japaneſe in thoſe manu⸗ 
factures which are common to both countries; and 
they are in numerous inſtances incapable of ri- 
valling the mechanic dexterity of the Europeans. 
Indeed, their principal excellency ſeems to be imita- 
tion; and they accordingly labour under that poverty 
of genius which conſtantly attends all ſervile imi- 
tators. This is moſt conſpicuous in works that re- 
quire great truth and accuracy, as in clocks; watches, 
fire arms, &c. for in all theſe, though they can co- 
py the different parts, and can form ſome reſem“ 
blance of the whole, yet they never could arrive at 
fach a juſtneſs in their fabrick as was neceſſary to 
produce the deſited effect. If we paſs from thoſe em- 
f ployed 1 in manufactures to artifts of a ſuperior Claſs, 
_ as/ painters, ſtatuaries, &c. in theſe matters they! 
ſeem to be (till more defective : their painters, though - 
very numerous, and in great eſteem, rarely ſucceed” 
in the drawing or colouring of human figures, r in 
the grouping of large compoſitions z and though in 
flowers and birds their performances ale much k more 
admired, yet even in theſe ſome part of the merit is! 
rather to be imputed to the. native * and ex- 
cellency of the cplours. than to the ſkill of the paint- 
er; ſince it is very unuſual to ſee the light and ſhade' 
_ Joly and naturally handled, or to find that eaſe and 
grace in the drawing Which a are to be one with in the 


works of European artiſts: ©; . 1 


On the Chineſe Orem 11 nt Obe bbs 
the favourable accounts often Ua of the prudent 
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regulations for the adminiſtration of their domeſtic 


affairs, are ſufficiently confuted by their tranſactions 
with Mr. Anſon; as we have ſeen that their magiſ- 
trates are corrupt, their people thieviſh, their tribu- 


nals venal, and abounding with artifice. Nor is the 
conſtitution of the empire or the general orders of the 


ſtateleſs liable to exception; ſince that form of go- 
vernment, which does not, in the firſt place, pro- 


vide for the ſecurity of the public againſt the enter- 


prizes of foreign powers, is certainly a moſt de- 


fective inſtitution; and yet this populous, this rich, 


and extenſive country, ſo, pompouſly celebrated for 
its refined wiſdom and policy, was conquered a- - 


bout an age ſince by an handful of Tartars; and, 


even now, through the cowardice of the inhabi- 


tants, and the want of proper military regula- 
tions, it continues expoſed* not only to the attempts 
of any potent ſtate, but to the ravages of every petty. 


in vader. I have already obſerved on occaſion of the 
commodoreꝰs diſputes with the Chineſe, that the Cen- 
turion alone was an over · match was all the ae . 8 


er of that empire. 
CIRCULATION. This i is perhape © one. of the 


molt expreſſive terms in any language, and is there- 
fore ealily underſtood, It repreſents the ſucceſſive 
tranſition of money, or transferable commmodities 
from hand to hand, and their return as it were in a 


circle to the point from which they ſet ut. 


When on dealing the cards every one Sha a em 15 
1 into the ſtake, according to the old Engliſh faſhion, 


a very few are ſufficient for the circulation of the 
game; but when you play the aces, the conſolation and 
the multiplication of beaſts, according to the French 


cuſtom, you mult have a box with contracts, fiſhes, 
and counters; ſo reducing all to the loweſt denomi- 
nation, every player has occaſion for above five hun- 
. nnn 5 . is en n chat the number 
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not the players ſtop, or muſt not they 
-way of drawing back their. marks into circulation? 
It they borrow back from the winner, this repre - 


[ 
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of marks muſt be in proportion to the circulation of 
the game; but at play, as in a ſtate, circumſtances, 


under this circulation, are very irregular. Fortune 


may run fo equally among the players, during a 
conſiderable time, that none of them may. have oc-. 
caſion to pay away above the value of a hundred 
counters; and while this equality continues, there 
is not found the ſmalleſt interruption in the circula- 
tion: but let one of the players have a run of luck, 


you will ſoon ſee three of the boxes empty, and all 
the circulating marks heaped up before the winner. 
Fortune at quadrille forms ſtagnations of the circu-. 
lating equivalent, as induſtry and frugality form 


them in a ſtate, At this period of the en muſt. 
all upon a 


ſents. en ; if they buy back their marks with money 
from their purſes, it repreſents what I call throwing 


ſolid property into circulation. 2 


From this familiar example, we may judge how 


neceſſary it is, that the circulating fund be conſtant- 


ly kept up to the proportion of the occaſions for it. 
It is impoſſible to determine the proportion of coin 
neceſſary for carrying on the circulation of a coun- 


try, eſpecially of one where neither loan, or Paper 


credit, that is the melting down of ſolid property, are 


familiarly known. Here is the reaſon; 'the lution 
of the queſtion does not depend upon the uantity of 
coin alone, but alſo upon the diſpoſition Yr a who 
are the poſſeſſors of it; and as theſe are conſtantly. 


changing, the queſtion thereby becomes infoluble. 
It is therefore the buſineſs of a ſtateſman; —. 


| intends to promote circulation, to be upon his guard 
againſt every cauſe of ſtagnation z and when he has 
it not in his power to remove theſe political obſtruc- 
tions, as I may call them, by drawing the- coin of 
the country out of its repoſitories, he ought (in 


5 Oh pre as the other ogy intereſts of his peo- 
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—ETRCULATION. 1 
pls are found to require it) to facilitate the intro- 
duction of ſymbolical money to ſupply its place. 
- Suppoſe a country where there is à million of 

pieces of gold employed neceſſarily in carrying on 

the ordinary circulation, * million of pieces of the 
ſame value is locked up, becauſe the proprietors haye 
no defire to ſpend them. Suppoſe the revenue of 
the ſolid property of the country to be worth allo a 
million a year, and that if the fund itſelf could be 
_ fold, it might be worth twenty millions of the ſame 

ſpecie. Suppoſe no ſuch thing as credit, or paper 
money to be known, and that every man who in- 
elines to make any confumption, mult be provided 
previouſly with a part of che circulating million, be- 
fore he can ſatisfy his inclination. 
Under theſe circumſtances the ſtateſman reſolves 


to eftabliſh. induſtry ; and finding that by his peo- 


ple's taking a taſte for a greater conſumption, the 
million, which was formerly ſufficient for carrying 
on circulation, is no longer ſo, he propoſes to thole 

who have the other million locked up, to borrow ic 


from them at five = cent. andthe better to en- 
* 


gage them to comply with his propoſal,” he offers to 
impoſe duties upon the whole of the inhabitants, to 
the annual amount of fifty thouſand pieces of gold, 

to be paid annually to the creditors, in return for 
their treaſure. If this ſcheme be adopted; he may 

lend out his million in ſmall ſums, to every one wha 
| Inclines to borrow, . upon good ſecurity ; or by pre- 
miums, and other encouragements given to his in- 
fant manufactures, he may throw it into the hands 


* 


ot the public, chat is, into circulation. Here is 


one method of increaſing the quantity of A.circula- | 


ting fund; when an augmentation upon the confump- = 


tion of the produce of induſtry comes to demand 
 * Stewart's Political Oeconomy, Vol, i. p. 374... 
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Coal. TRADE. 'T he „ of; England 
that is, carrying coals from Newcaſtle, Sunderland, 
vl th, and ether adjacent places in the North, as 
alſo from the Firth of Edinburgh in Scotland, and 
"Ds places threreabouts, to the city of London, 5 
and to the port- towns on the coaſt all the way, as 
well on this ſide of Newcaſtle north, as up the chan- 
nel as high as Portſmouth weſt, is a prodigious ar- 
ticle, and employs abundance of ſhipping and ſea- 
men, inſomuch that, in a time of urgent neceſſity, 
the colliery navigation alone has been able to ſup- 
ply the government with a body of ſeamen for the 
royal navy, able to man a conſiderable fleet at a 
very ſhort warning, and that without difficulty, 
when no other branch of trade would do the like. 
Likewiſe the Whitehaven collieries in Cumber- 
land, belonging to Sir James Lowther, bart. furniſh 
ſeveral counties in Ireland with coal, and conſtantly 
employ upwatds of two thouſand ſeamen, which allo 
is a noble nurſery for the royal navy of this kingdom, 
The port of Swanzey in Wales ſupplies the coaſt of 
Devonſhire, and other counties thereabouts ® _ 
Soon after the Reſtoration, the ſhipping trading 5 
for coals. to Newcaſtle alone amounted to $0,000 


tons , which at a medium of 150 tons, make 533 
fall. About the year 1750, the coal trade alone em- 


ployed 1 500 fail of ſhips. from 100 to 200 tons. 
Another writer calculates the coal trade of New. 
caſtle to employ 1000 ſhips, 10000 ſeamen and 
bargemen, and the number conſtantiy under ground 
digging to be 30,000, According to this account, 
the total is probably more than 1500 ſail . 5 

COFFEE, a berry brought originally from Ara- 955 
bia Felix. It yields a "uy POTN A revegue 5 
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'7 Petty's Political 8 p. 17. wo 
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the grand ſeignior. In Great Britain and Ireland, 
there are annually expended one hundred tons, and 
in England alone ſeventy; which, at thtee hundred 
pounds per ton, a moderate price, amounts to twenty- 
one thouſand pounds ſterling *. 

| COIN. The augmentation and diminution of 

coin in denomination, has, in France, given riſe to 

ſuch changes as are thus explained. About the 

end of the time fixed for diminutions, the money in 

the king's coffers is locked up, till it can be iſſued 

in new augmented coin. Several money. proprietors 

not only keep up: their ſums at this time, but alſo 

long after the augmentation, rather than exchange 

them for neu money at twenty per cent. loſs in the 

weight. Great ſums have been exported in the pay-= 

ment of the balance of trade, which muſt, in ſuch , 

an operation, turn againſt France, and conſequently 

the ſcarcity of money in France, at the cloſe of the 

diminution, and beginning of the augmentation, is 

o great, that barter and trade are in perfect convul- 

ſions. 2 | 

It is not ſurprifing that in theſe circumſtances all 
Commodities grow vaſtly cheap in France: they have 
foreign commodities for the conſumption of ſeveral = 
years; and their own commodities. unexported = 
foreigners, and lying on their hands, are in great 
plenty. On the other hand, money, the, lighter - 
fince, the augmentation, is exceſſively ſcarce, and FR 

_ king iſſues it out of his mint for the pay- 
ment ot his troops, officers, &c. barely for their 
ſuſtenance: ſo that the increaſe of the money in 
denomination does not anſwer, even nominally, | 
the diminution of its quantity by exportation and 
boarding. Now the foreigners, finding the French 
commodities cheaper by fifty or ſixty per cent. 
man . will buy large quantities of . 
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while the French, on the other hand, want to buy 


nothing from the forcigners and ſo the balance of 
trade, which was againſt France during the dimi- 
nutions, turns in its favour about the time of the 
augmentations. 

And this turn it ſhould' ſeem ought | to bring back 
into France the money exported ; but it is to be 


| conſidered, that the French bought the foreign 


goods at bigh prices, and now fell their goods at 
very low ones, and ſo upon the whole of theſe 


operations the French are-great lofers. On the 
contrary, the French undertakers bought foreign 
commodities for the conſumption of ſeveral years ; 
and the foreigners, who fear to lot by the dimi- 
nutions in their own country, do not go ſo far, and 
their undertakers and merchants only buy reafona- 
ble large quantities, without over- trading themſelves 
by borrowing of money: and thus it happens, the 
balance of trade againſt France is Rrong and violent 


at the time of the diminutions; but the balance 
which turns in favour of France at the time of the 


augmentations is flower and more regular: though 
the new ſpecies after the augmentation is current ar 
20 per cent. above the price of the old ſpecie and 


bullion at the mints in France yer. the oreigners 


will fend bullion to be recoined in the French mints 
at 20 per cent. loſs in the weight, becauſe they have 
no new coin to ſend, and that they find the French 

commodities from 155 to Nu Here cent. 0 tle | 


* . 


in the time of the age fold the F fenck Mx 
chants tea and ſpices,” have had the ſame commodi- 
| ties ſent back to them after the, augmentation, — 
about two-thirds of the original coft in Holland,” 
and that the tax of the mint has come out of the fad 
_ two: ak ſent in you from Paris t to Holland, 
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From what has been ſaid, it ſeems pretty apparent, 


that the king may levy a tax of 20 per per cent. or 
more, upon all the money carried to the mint; and 
that a great part is carried in at that diſadvantage, 
when the balance af trade is in favour of France. 
That if an augmentation on recoining is made after 
diminutions, the balance of trade will be naturally 
in favour of France; and that the ſaid tax at the 
mint is levied at the expence of the French ſubjects 
only, and not of foreigners, who find the cheapneſs 
of French commodities an advantage not only pro- 


portionable to the ſaid tax, but conſiderably exceed- 
ing it; and experience ſhews that foreigners, who 


travel in France, find their account better to ſpend 


their money there while the tax of 20 per cent. ig 
levied at the mint, than when the old and new coin 
are at the ſame price, and the balance oſ trade equal, 
or in favour of France; for in this caſe all the 


money in France enters into circulation, and en- 
hances the price of commoditie. 
Nor does the tax at the mint only fall upon the 


French ſubjects, but it hurts them in the balance f 
trade when the new coin is counterfeited in foreign 


parts, and ſent into France; for in this caſe the fo- 
reigners get 20 per cent. from the French ſubjects 
for nothing, and yet have their commodities at low. | 
and cheap gs and fo much as they get by fal- 


= 


ſifying the 
to the French nation in the balance of trade. 


However, the miſchief of this reſtraint on trade, 
as we have obſerved, falls wholly upon France; and 
it muſt ſurprize every one, who maturely conſiders 
the matter, to hear that even a miniſter of the fi- 
nances in France ſhould alledge, that this tax was a4 
mighty advantage France maintained againſt fo- 
reigners, hq were forced to pay one hundred and 


twenty ounces for every one 


z 


«in 1 
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rench new coin, diminiſhes the ſum due 


; hundred ounces they 
| oved in France, and ſuppoſe it might be continued 
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"", the undertakers and dealers concerned in it. 
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as long as the French government thought fit. But 
if the inductions we have made were not ſufficient to 
prove the miſtake of theſe notions, it would be ſufficient 
to prove the error in the firſt of them from this ſingle 
fact, that France is always lower and in greater dif. 
treſs, at the times it makes that ſeeming advantage 
by foreign trade, than at any other 3 all other 
circumſtances being equal. 

No it ſeems to be a matter of furpfirk, that Glicre: 
as the augmentations and diminutions in France, 
were ſo conſtantly practiſed for above thirt) years, 
and that France loſt conſiderably in all a opera- 
tions, as has been explained; and that many other 
ways of levying money for the king, would be leſs 

prejudicial to the ſubject; I lay, it ſeems ſurprizing 
that the effects of theſe operations have not proved 
more fatal to France than they have appeared to be. 
But it is to be obſerved, that bankruptcies in 
France, occaſioned by the diminutions, whereby fo- 
reigners have often loſt greatly, have weg h ſa- 
ved France very large ſums: nothing clears a balance 
due to foreign nations faſter, than the bankruptcies 
In 
the year 1715, there were nineteen foreign dealers in 
twenty broke in France. Of twenty-ſeven dealers for 
foreign parts in the little city of Rochelle, twenty: 
four were broke in that year, and of about two hun- 
dred bankers at Paris, not above three or four ſtood 
it. After the South-ſea frenzy in England, the 
i bankruptcies ſaved the nation above four millions of 


- ounces, which otherwiſe muſt have been made ji 
to foreigners. j 


But this is hiker on way « of eientdtg 28 bene of . 
trade; and it is apparent upon the whole that the di- 


minutions and augmentations in France, not only 


Contribute to the impoveriſhing the kingdom, but 


keep it commonly under Seen AL. diffi- 
5 enitions and dſtractions. 9 e en 
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þ The proportion of the value between gold and fil 


ding to the quantity of theſe metals. 


ver has varied in different ages and countries accor- 


Before the diſcovery of the plate mines in the Weſt 

Indies, an ounce of gold in Europe was equal in va- 
ue to ten ounces of ſilver; but ſince ſilver has been 
brought in great quantities out of New Spain, it was 
found in the altercations at market in Spain, that 

an ounce of gold was equal in value to ſixteen ounces 
of ſilver,. and the value of gold and ſilver was fixed 
by law in that proportion; and the ſame rule was 
kept to nearly in the other countries of Europe, al- 
lowing ſome ſmall differences for the conveniencies of 
barter, and the management of ſome directors of 
mints, The Eaſt India trade brought in gradually 
| ſome little variation in this particular, by exporting 


filver, and bringing home gold, and ſince that the 


diſcovery of the Brazil gold mines has influenced it 
ill more. - 18 Ph 


: o * 


gold (upon the f oot, of the, par of 1 to 16) 0f 2, 3, 6, 
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Ide proportion between gold and ſilver is 155 to 
1, ſo that gold is higher, and ſilver lower rated in 
| E ngland than in any other nation in Europe 
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Proportion between Gold and Siber. 


In Japan the proportion of gold to ſilver is i to 8, 
in China 1 to 10, in the Mogul empire 1 to 12, and 
ſo weſtward as you come nearer to the ſilver mines, 
as 1 to 13 to 14, &c. But as the quantities of gold 
began to increaſe in Europe beyond the proportion 
of thoſe of ſilver, this laſt metal grew again in requeſt; 
and ſold in the altercations at an agio or profit againſt 


$ per cent. The French in order to have a larger 
quantity of ſilver in circulation, as it is fitter in bar- 
ter than gold, fixed the proportion of their gold coin 
do their ſilver in 1700, as 1 to15, but the Engliſn 
let the old par remain, and the coins to find their own. 
proportion in the altercations at market. 
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COLBERT, a famous French miniſter in . 
reign of Lewis XXV. thus characterized By M. de 
Boulainvilliers; „Colbert, to whom Lewis confided 
the care of augmenting bis power, by an augmenta- 
tion of commegee, | raiſed his edifice before he had 
laid the foundation. He ſaw the grandeur of the 
' monarchy through the medium of manufactures, 
whereas he ought to have viewed them thro "the 
medium of primary materials. He fixed his atten. 
tion too much on the arts, but never conſidered agri 
culture enough. If I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
he was always fabricating but never creating. His 
genius poſſeſſed every part of the detail, but he had 
nothing of the great legiſlator. He was ſunk in mi- 
nutiæ, and never roſe above their ſphere. The ma- 
nufacturer abſorbed the miniſter; the fabricator car- 
ried away the ſtateſman: urged by reputation, he 
would finiſh his work at a tine when his real glory N 
was to commence. In ſpite of his high reputation 
a reputation acquired by all who make great chan- 
ges in a government) he projected none of thoſe 
great ſtrokes of ſtate, or, as it is better expreſſed in 
the French, "thoſe coups d'etat, which decide the for. 
tune of a nation: in his ſyſtem he moved in a besten - 
route, but never ſtruck out a path of his ow] *,” 
COLONIES. There is no object more impor- | 


; tant to the politician, the ſtateſman, the merchan 


1 _— 


= 
and the public in general, than the preſent ſtate of 
the Britiſh colonies; for which reaſon, we ſhall be 
attentive in N accounts as n moſt fa- 15 
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1 the extent er bur nen cad 1 
one author, atcounts I have met with are various, _ 8 


1 it will not * difficult to come near the truth. 


Learn ds l. Fea al eatendus, tom. Fl m 263. 
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Nova - Scotia, New- - England, Penſylvania, and 
New. Jerſey, bounding them by the river St. Law- 
rence and the two lakes, form a pretty equal n 


ſquare of nine hundred miles long, and 5 


near four hundred broad, on a ts lane a. 

this makes - 360,000- 

Maryland, Virginia, and the country 

through which the Ohio runs, extending. 

northwards to the ſouthern banks of lake 

Erie, and in a level line from thence to the 

junction of the Miſſiſſippi and Moivgona, 

form another oblong tract, very equal, 

ſeven hundred miles long, and three hun- 

| * and fifty broad, that is 245,009 
The two Carolinas, Georgia, and all © Drs 

the ſouthern tract to the level of the pu 25 . 

of Mexico, form a ſquare four hundred oy 

and fifty miles north to ſouth; and upon a 

medium, ſix hundred and fifty miles eaſt 


to weſt, that is 1 292.5 
Florida, three hundred and fifry by en 00 
hundred miles, that is 22 
The north-weſt ;nhabitable coaſt of the + of 26M 


river St Lawrence, | call but twenty miles 
broad; it is in length from Montreal to . 
Taduſac three hundred miles; this is ee. 
The iſland which is incloſed by the lakes 
Huron, Ontario; and Erie; and the river 
Utaevas, is an indented oblong, three —— an 
dired and ſixty miles long by about one 
hundred and fifty broad, on a medium: Yee. 0 wind 
G ARE: is faid ro b be moſt of ic fertile, SAR 7 
is is 81 
9 he penis fla bahwoen the lakes Illio- e 
nois and Huron, and the ſtrait between © 
the latter and Erie, down to the former 
Une from the ſouth of Erie, to the junction 
5 unn and * is an e 
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three hundred miles long by one hundred | | 
broad, this is b ys Jos 
The country bounded by hs lakes ll 111338 


nois and Superior, the Miſſiſſippi, and the tot. 
above mentioned line, is an , 366 MO REG 
miles . by 2 280 broad, e Fe 2 
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Thoſe who will 1 the erouble of _ the : 
' beſt authors, who have given an account of North - 
America, will find, that theſe tracts of land are capa- 
ble of producing all the neceſſaties of life, moſt of 5 


them plenty of food, and ſome raĩment. 


I havye not joined the amount of our Weſt India 
illands to that of the continent, becauſe the: value of 
the land bears no proportion in each; the . 
table will ſhow weine extent benen e G whe 
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The 43 & our Aras aten varies 5 
from the exceſs of cold to extreme heat; and as that 
of Britain is temperate, the extremes are ſo far tbe 
moſt beneficial, as moſt requiring her manufactures. 
But then it is to be remembered, that thoſe of our 
colonies whoſe climate moſt reſembles our own, yet 
vary conſiderably from it; hence a greater degree f 
benefit reſults from them, than if the 8 * 


was exactly the ſame in both. 


When we ſpeak in this manner of our American 
climates, we muſt not be guided by their latitude, 


but productions: for inſtance, thoſe which are too 


cold to Pre oduce wheat thoſe which are fertile in of 


producing it; and thoſe which, however well they 


might produce bread corn, yet produce but litele, 

on account of more valuable articles. The fixſtcon- © 
tain New Britain, Newfoundland; Nova Scotia, 
Canada; and New England. The ſecond New 
Tork, New ve and * The LE 
Vor. the „%% oe Po. _ from 91 5 
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from Maryland to the moſt ſoutherly of the Weſt 


— er —— —— — . —„— — EAA ̃ ꝗꝓ ¶ — 


Indian iſlands. 
The difference between the climates of North 


America and Europe in point of latitude is vety re- 
markable; for latitude 43, which in Europe is that 


in the middle of France, temperate and warm e- 
nough for the production of ſuch excellent wines, is 
in America, that of the middle of Nova Scotia, a 


region of froſt and almoſt perpetual ſnow ; a contraſt 


very ſtriking, but reſolvable into the vaſt regions of 


ice and ſnow to the north as far as the 82d degree, 

and probably much farther: whereas the European 

and Aſiatic continents terminate about latitude 70, 
and perhaps in no ſmall degree to the height of the 
land. Theſe exceſſive colds, acting during a large 


art of the year, and the ſoutherly latitude in a hot 


ſun the reſt of it, cauſes ſuch violent variatiqns, that 
many productions which one would imagine would 
flouriſh there, by no means do. Even Wheat, that 


hardy and almoſt univerſal grower, thrives not in 


New England. The preceding: ſcale of climates, ac- 
cording to goings pot points our thoſe colonies at 
once, whic 


are the moſt advantageous to Britain, 
and likewiſe the rule to to Judge of the climate of ſet- 

. tlements in general. The latitude ans not be our 
"_ * the roles of the ſoil “. TER 
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bes We 


*'The WEIS: cake in- bs e preceding alin 5 0 
Upon the whole I cannot: conceive» the num- 


ber in Atnerica to amount to more than 2,200,000: 


vVve ſhall not be. far from the truth, if we ſuppoſe the 


total on the continent e ilands ro be about two 
millions and an half. 5 


Land being plenty in e e We © cheap. " . 
Fat 5 * man, that underſtands huſbandry, 


Fe - Poll Eſſays, p. 227. 


can in a ſhort time ſave money enough to purchaſe : 


apiece of new land ſufficient for a plantation, ' where» 
on he may ſubſiſt a family. Such are not afraid to 


marry; for if they even look far enough forward, to 


conſider how their children, when grown up, are to 


be provided for, they ſee that more land is to be 
had at rates equally ealy, all their circumſtances con- 


_ Hence marriages in America are more general, 
and more generally early than in Europe. And if it 
is 8 there, that there is but one marriage per 


ann. among 100 perſons, perhaps we may here rec- 
kon two; and if in Europe they have but four births 


to a marriage (many of their marriages being late) 
ve may here reckon eight; of which, if one half grow 
up, and our marriages are made, reckoning one with 
another at 20 years of age, our people muff at lea 
be doubled every twenty years. © 


Sn 
* 


There are ſuppoſed to benow upwards of r,000,000 


Engliſh ſouls in North America, tho“ it is thou kr 


ſcarcely eighty thouſand have been brought over ſea, 


and yet perhaps there is not one the fewer in Britain, 


but rather many more on account of the employment 
the colonies afford to manufactures at home. This 


million doubling ſuppoſe but once in twenty-five 


years, will in another century be more than the peo. 
ple of England, and the greateſt number of Engliſh. 


men will be on this ſide the water“. 


It appeared before, ſays another writer, that we 
poſſeſs land on the continent, that will admit of po- 


pulation, above 1,122,800 ſquare miles; and as there 


are 640 acres in a ſquare mile, in North America 
we have 718,592,000 acres. England is peopled 


nearly in proportion of one perſon to g; acres; our co— 


Ionies, ſo populous, would contain 143, 7 18, 400 peo- 


be Intereſt of Great Britain conſidered, with regard to ber 


Colonie, p. 56.-ByDr, N 2 0 
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ple. And if they contain at preſent 2 
and double their numbers every 25 e 
riods of their Amber v ml Aeg as * Ons: RES 


vc In 1292, ter ville. 1 Gy edc 


1817 „„ tt” dener 2 8,000, 00 
E fa 28 16,000,000 
1867, 6 a century hence Fl _ 32,090,000 
JJ v 
1917 , yo J 1285888 800 
. TR Dy : ,000,000 | 
There ate Geral obſtacles. however to. their i in. 


1 creaſing i in future periods at the rate they do at pre- 
1 ſent. A large proportion of them will be fixed art ſo 


15 epa a diſtance from the freſh land, (the only cauſe 
of their quick increaſe) that the difficulty of getting 
at it will prove an obſtruction to population. 
Cities will be raiſed among them; vaſt luxury "and 
| debauchery will reign. in theſe, the influence 0 
which will extend to the extremities of the empire; 
and theſe cauſes, which certainly will operate, m 
render their increaſe flower in a diſtant period than 
ĩt ĩs at preſent. And as to che number of people 
the land can maintain, a deduction muſt BE TIE - 
from the above 43,718,400 upon account . * 
barren land being in a greater proportion there than 
in England. But let me remark, that this circum- 
ſtance muſt not be carried to the extravagant 
length, which the author of the Preſent State has 
calculated it, who every where reduces their 77 
| pms to the fize of a handkerchief. Some of their 
mountains are reputed (1 fay reputed, ſince we have 


ang. of it) to be barren, and perhaps they hanse 


more.of them i in proportion than Britain, butt 


Ukewiſe is unknown. It is certain they haye . „ 
t 


finity of plains, all the ſouthern parts from 
to the tops bf the Allegany and Apalachean moun- 
5 * is one * nes and ſo regular _ . 


: | 6 
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can/ ſcarcely be called mountains, 1 track of the | H g 


„ 


allduabee for utpraſirable mountains. Their 
number of inhabitants will then be more than 
102,000,000. LED 
As to population in bur inſular colbnies or thei 
of the Weſt Indies, increaſe is there quite another 
thing, they conſume people inſtead of increaſing 
them: a contraft very ſtriking in reſpect of negroes, 
The ſugar iſlands require a vaſt annual ſupply, 
whereas in the healthy climate of Virginia 1 
Maryland; they very nearly keep up their number 
by procreation. The en l 5 woes iro SF: 1 
numbers in our iſlands. . W 
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Medium of dur and other a accounts 5 2,702,060 
The two Carolina's Sin E to OE in 


„ VNN 33575228 
Northern, ditto d 
Total exported aples - . : 1 3,880,550 - 


It appears upon that whole. PP the ſta le as 
— of a decreaſe in value 15 gout 
rtion to their diſtance from the ſun. In the 
eſt Indies, which are the hotteſt of all, they 
make to the amount of J. 8 12 : 4 per head.. In 
the ſouthern continental ones, to the amount of 
I. 3: 10: O0 In the central ones, to the amount of 
' 95, 64.3 In the northern ſettlements to that of 
26. 64. This ſcale ſurely ſuggeſts a moſt important 
leſſon to void colonizing. in northern lati- 
tudes! Eighteen pounds, the export of Nova Scotia, 
after ſeveral years ſettlement, after the utmoſt at- 
tention of the government, after a million ſterling 
of the public money being expended upon it, is an 
example, one would think, ſufficient to deter the 
boldeſt projector. But if our colonies to the north 
produce ſuch trifling ſtaples, thoſe to the ſouth, on 
| the contrary, are immenſely. valuable — indeed of 
ſuch infinite importance to this nation, that general | 
expreſſions of the benefit of our fertlements, yy. 


75 


Y * Politica Eſſays, P. . u 41h, 32h. 1 


ener 5 
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' hiever be indulged ; let proviſoes ever come in 
of —Tnos z TO THE r e 
The ſame author calculates the total beneßt re- 
ſulting in wealth to Britain from all her colonies, at 
\þ $37 5557225 and draws | I ee” conclu- 
ſions. 
I. That the ſugar cloſes add to the wealth of 
this nation annually, J. 3.852962; or, 1 12251 
per head, for their inhabitants; employ 5,600 of out 
ſeamen, or 1:to every 55 of their people; and increaſe 
the population of the kingdom by a variety of means. T? 
II. That the ſouthern continental colonies in- 
creaſe the wealth of this nation annually J. 972, %, 
or 71. 105. per head, for their inhabitants; employ 
3,700 of our ſeamen, or 1 to every 34 of their peo- 
ple; and increaſe the population of the Tiagdon 
by various methods. 
III. That the tobacco colonies add to the wealth 
of this nation annually J. $31,498, or, J. 112 04: 
per head, for their inhabitants; employ 3000 of our 
ſeamen, or 1 to every 350 of their People; and 
Increaſe the population of the kingdom by e 
means. 
IV. That the northern edlonier,” and ſuch parts 
of the tobacco ones as are not employed on the aus 
ture of their ſtaples, conſume” manufactures not 
- Britiſh, to the amount of J. 10, 166,044. — that 
the northern colonies are highly prejudicial to the 
wealth and power of Britain, in beating her out 
of a part of her European trade, and much of her 
American commerce and fiſhery; in 9 
her of the employ ments of 30, oo0 ſeamen, and 
1. 2, 500, oo0 in freights ; and, laſtiy, that they are . 
Injurious to her r 09 are tl e e OOTY TIT A 


fin, £ 
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Another writer, ſpeaking of the general impor. 
tance of colonies, Hes « What N Sonden 
of this country before we had any plantations?” 
In regard to this, I think, I may. ſafely affirm, that 
it was very low and deſpicable. - In the victorious 
reign of Edward III. there was a balance of trade 
ſtruck, and delivered into the exchequer, by which 
it appeared, that the exports exceeded by 255,214). 
13s. 84. which for that time was: a great deal. At 
the time queen Elizabeth entered upon the go- 
vernment, the cuſtoms produced JU. 26,000 a 
year; at the reſtoration they were let to farm at 
{..400,000, and produced conſiderably, above double 
that ſum. before the revolution. The people of 
London before we had any plantations, and but 
very little trade, were computed at about 100, ooo; 
at the death of queen Elizabeth, they were in- 
creaſed to 150,000, and are now about ſix times 
that number. In thoſe days we had not only our 
naval ſtores, but our ſhips from our neighbours. 
Germany furniſhed us with all things made of 
metal, even to nails; wine, paper, linen, and a 
thouſand other things, came from France. Portugal 
furniſhed us with ſugars; all the produce of Ame- 
rica was poured into us from Spain; and the Vene- 
tians and Genoeſe retailed to us the commodities of 
the Eaſt- Indies. In ſhort, the legal intereſt of 
money was 12 per cent, and the common price 
of our lands ten or twelve years purchaſe. We 
may add, that our manufactures were few, and. 
thoſe but indifferent: the number of Engliſh mer- 
chants very ſmall, and our ſhipping. much inferior 
to what now belongs to the northern colonies. 


. Theſe are plain and certain facts: but as ſoon as we 


began to extend our trade, and to make ſettlements 
abroad, the face of our affairs changed; the inha- 
bitants of the city of London were doubled by the 


end of the laſt period, and were again doubled Pa 


/ 


I. 


* 


fore the end of this; our ſhipping. increaſed in a 
fill greater proportion z we cained within, twenty 
years after the queen's death, about five millions 
at the Tower; in twenty years after that ſeven, and 

in the next twenty years eight; which are indubi- 


table proofs that we had gained a prodigious ba- 


lance of trade in our fat. 
The next point I ſhall conſider is, what our con: 

dition hag been ſince; and with reſpect to this, 1 
may bbldly*afirm, chat it has altered for the better, 
almoſt to a degree beyond credibility or computa- 
tion. Our manufactufes are prodigioully increaſed, - 

chiefly by the demand for them in the. plantations,  - 
where they at leaſt rake off one ha d furniſh us 
With many f 


"of goods from other nations, we actually export 
thoſe ery. 


ed us, had they not been raiſed in our las one _— 
| Ruſhans 1064 
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_ wealth if it is in his power. Þ 
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numbers maintained here by their induſtry, and 


even. by their luxury, let him deny or envy their 


COMMERCE. The greatneſs of à ſtate, and 


the happineſs of its ſubjects, however independent 
they may be ſuppoſed in ſome reſpects, are com- 
monly allowed to be inſeparable with regard to com- 
merce; and as private men receive greater ſecurity / 
in the poſſeſſion of their trade and riches, from the 


power of the public, ſo the public becomes power- 


ful in proportion to the riches and extenſive com- 


merce of private men. This maxim is true in 


general, though 1 cannot forbear thinking, that 
it may poſſibi Amit of ſome exceptions, and that 


we often eſtabliſh it with too little reſerve and limi- 
tation. Thete may be ſome circumſtances where 
the commerce, and riches, and luxury of indi- 
viduals, inſtead of adding ſtrength to the public, 
will ſerve only to thin its armies and diminiſh its 


authority among the neighbouring nations. 
Foreign commerce augments the power of the ſtate 
as well as the riches and happineſs of the ſubjects. 


It increaſes the ſtock of labour in the nation, and 
the ſovereign may convert what ſhare of it he finds 


neceſſary to the ſervice of the public. Foreign 
trade by its imports furniſhes materials for new 
manufactures; and by its exports it produces la- 
bour in particular commodities, which could not 


be conſumed at home. In ſhort, a kingdom that 


has a large import and export muſt abound more 


with induſtry, and that employed upon delicacies - 


and luxuries, than a kingdom which reſts contented 


with its native commodities, It is therefore more 


powerful as well as richer and happier. The indi- 
viduals. reap the benefit of theſe commodities z ſo 
far as they gratify the ſenſes and appetites, and the 


15 e public 
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public is alſo a gainer, while a greater ſtock of 
labour is by this means ſtored up againſt any 
public exigency ; that is, a greater number of la- 
Eons men are maintained who may be diverted 
to the public ſervice, without robbing any one of 
the neceſſaries, or even the chief conveniencies of 
If we conſult hiſtory we ſhall find that in moſt 
nations foreign trade has preceded any refine- 
ment in home manufactures, and given birth to 
domeſtic luxury. The temptation is ſtronger to 
make uſe of foreign commodities which are ready 
for uſe, and which are entirely new to us, than to 
make improvements on any domeſtic commodity, 

which always advance by ſlow degrees, and never 
affect us by their novelty ; the profit is alſo very 

great in exporting - what is ſuperfluous at home, 
and what bears no price, to foreign nations, whoſe 
ſoil or climate is not favourabe to that commodity. 
Thus men become acquainted with the pleaſures of 
luxury and the profits of commerce; and their 
delicacy and induſtry being once awakened, carry 
them to farther improvements in every branch of 
domeſtic as well as foreign trade. And this per- 
haps is the chief advantage which ariſes from a 
commerce with ſtrangers. It rouſes men from 
their indolence, and preſenting the gayer and more 
opulent part of the nation with objects of luxury 
which they never dreamed of, raiſes in them a de- 
ſire of a more ſplendid way of life chan what their 
anceſtors enjoyed; and, at the ſame time, the feu 
merchants who poſſeſs the ſecret of this importation 
and exportation, make exorbitant profits; and be- 
coming rivals in wealth to the antient nobility, 
tempt other adventurers to become their rivals in 


commerce. Imitation ſoon diffuſes all thoſe arts ; 
while domeſtic manufacturers emulate the foreigg 


; in their improyements, and work upon every home 
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* commodiry to the utmoſt perfection of which it is 
* ſuſceptible. Their own feel and iron in ſuch la- 
1 . boriqus hands: become NON to my yu and rubles 
N the en of the ſociety are once brought 
to this ſituation, a nation may loſe moſt of its 
foreign trade, and yet continue a great and powerful 
people. If ſtrangers will not take any particular 
commodity of ours; we muſt: ceaſe to'labour in it. 
The ſame hands'will turn themſelves towards ſome 
refinement in other commodities which may be 
wanted at home. And there muſt: always be ma- 
+ terials: for them to work upon; till every perſon 
in the ſtate, who poſſeſſes riches;" enjoys as great 
plenty of home commodities, and thoſe in as great 
perfecton, as he deſires; which can never poſſibly 
happen. China is repreſented as one of the moſt 
flouriſhing empires in the world: though it has 
very little commerce beyond its own territories. |. 
Trade is ſo far here from being: inconſiſtent with 
the character of a gentleman, that trade in England 
makes gentlemen, and has peopled this nation with 
nobles and gentlemen: too; for after a generation or 
two, the children of traders, or at leaft their grand- 
children come to be as good gentlemeny ſtateſmen, 
parliament men, privy counſellors, judges, biſhops; 
and noblemen as thoſe of the higheſb birth'and'the 
moſt anden families, and notfing too high for 
them: thus the late carl of Haverſham was origi- 
ally eee the preſent earl of Tilney's grand- 
father the ſame, as well as the gieat grand father 
of the preſent duke of Bedford, and numberleſs 
others; and why ſhould: not commerce as well as 
law and: divinity, or the ſword, be the road to the 
higheſt honours? Is the» grandeur of this nation | 
owing: ornate? Pie has: not io much . W 5 
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it: what conqueſts have we made abroad? what | 
new kingdams are added to the Britiſh empire? 
We have reduced no neighbouring nations, not ex- 
tended the poſſeſſion of our monarehs into the 


ſtates of others 3 We are butted and bounded as we bt 


were in queen Elizabeth's time; the Dutch, the 
French, the Flemings, are in view of us, as they 
were then: we have ſubjected no new provinces 


or people to our government; with few exceptions, _ 


we arc almoſt for dominions where king Edward 1. 


left us; nay, we have loſt all the dominions which 
our antient kings for ſome hundreds of year held 
[ provinces, 


in France; fuch as the rich and powerfu 
of Normandy, Poictou, Galcopy, Britany, and 


Aquitain; and inſtead of being enriched by war 
and victory, we have, on the cantrary, been-torn n 


pieces by Civil wars and rebellions, as well in Ire- 
land as in England, and that. ſeyeral times to the 
ruin of the richeſt families, and the ſlaughter of our 
nobility and gentry ; nay, to the deſtruction even of 


a" 111 


' monarchy itſelf, and this many years at à time, as 


in the long bloody wars between the houſes of 


Lancaſter and Vorl. 


Theſe things prove abundantly that the preſent 
greatneſs of the Britiſh nation is not owing to war 


and conqueſt, and that it can be owing to the profeſ- 
hon of law or divinity no one. ill ſay: what cag.it he 


owing to then, but to our trade and commerce? 
The ſplendor, the power, and dignity of Great 
Britain being thus raiſed by trade, it muſt be un- 


_ accountable folly and infatuation to leſſen that one 
artiole in our eſteem, which is the only fountain from 


ä whence we all, take us as a nation, are raiſed, and 


by which we are enriched and maintained. The 
holy ſcriptures, ſpeaking of the riches and glory of 
the city of Tyre, which at that time was the em- 
porium of the world © for ſoreign commerce, from 
whence "Ul the dune, apy hne mpitnnes of 
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Perſia and India, were exported all over the witterr 
world, ſay, that her merchants were princes, and 
her traffickers. the honourable of 'the earth; and'in 
another place, by thy traffick thou haſt increaſed 
thy riches. And certain-it is, that nothing but our 
traffick has increaſed our riches, and given that 
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COM PAN IE S Excluſive) may very juſt. 
y be called the bane of commerce, , wealth, anc 

power. They are contrary t9 all the principles of 


trade, and have been condemned by the beſt writers 


in every, nation, even among thoſe that have em- 


* 


Dutch, and trench. We have a Hudſon's-baß 
company; an African company, in Mhich how- _ 
ever, any merchant may be admitted; a South 


ſea company; a Levant company; and an Eaſt- 


India company. As to the South-ſea company, it 
* 4 1 2 j 
is one but in name, that of Hudſon's- ay is the 


moſt prepoſterous. monopoly that ever diſgraced a 


free country: many and unanſwerable are the argu- 


ments which, have been uſed; againſt it, hut none 


that with the leaſt degree of ſucceſs attempted to 
defend it. The trade might in every Selce as 
well be open as ſhut up: this mockery of 


the trade 


of England, called a company, ſend gut but . 4000 - 


a ear in commoditics, although for a; moderate 


They were inſtituted for facilitating the diſcovery; of 


a North: weſt paſſage, inſtead of which they never 
failed to take every. poſſible meaſure to prevent the 


ſucceſs of thar diſcovery. Much is it to be Wied 


that 
that is 2 
 Papies have with 
| necellar yz upon this head we ſhall quote the opinions 


ſtanding diſgrace-to the kingdom... 


FR 


4 


—— 


of ſome authors of credit. 
- Si Johan Child writes as. 
whether any incorporating: of merchants'be. ff 


of 
| publi & good or. not. Han 


7 1 
* 


follows on companies in 


! 


1 4 Rua . 
ol Bn, & '% 6p 4 4 F 


alt India trade is the only one for which com- 


; or the 


pur legiſlature may never more renew a charter 


ave with any ſhew of argument been thought 


L434 * ; x, TAN hy : 5 
n G 1 222 ; . 85 ; . . R 
For my own part, I am ef opinion, ++ 
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I. That for countries wich which his maſeſty has 
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164 COMPANIES 


tance, or barbarity, or non- communication with the 
princes of Chriſtendom, &c. where there is a neceſſi. 


ty of maintaining forces and forts (ſuch as Eaſt India 


and Guinea) coinipanies of merchanes ; are 3 5 
neceſfary. 


2. It ſeems evident to me that the! greateſt part of 


thoſe two trades ought for Public good, to be ma- 


naged by Joint ſtock; © 
ns 
3. Iris queſtionable to me whether any aber com- 


pany of merchants are for the public good or hurt. 
4. J conclude however, that all reſtrictions of trade 
are nought, and conſequently that no company 
whatſoever, whether they trade in a joint ſtock, or 
under regulation, can be for ee good, except it 
may be eaſy for all, or any o 
to be admitted into all or any of the {aid companies, 
at any time, for a very inconſiderable fine; and that 


if the fine exceed 20 l. including all charges of admiſ- | 


: fion, it is too much, and that for theſe reaſons. 


1. Becauſe the Dutch, who thrive beſt by deb 


Py have the fureſt rules to thrive by, admit not on- 

ly any of their Own people, but even Jews, and all 

kinds of aliens, to be free of any of their ſocieties of 
merchants, or any of their cities of towns corporate. 


2. Nothing in the world can enable us to cope 


2 with the Dutch in any trade but increaſe of hands 
and ſtock, which a general admiſſion will do; many 

hands and much ſtock being as neceſſary to the prot- Ll 

| in of any trade, as men and money to warfare. - 
3. There is no pretence of any good to the nation. 

TE by companies, but only order and regulation ok 
trade; and if that be preſerved (which the admifion _ 
ol alf chat will come f ſubmit to the regulation, 

will not prepudice) all the good to the nation that can 5 
be hoped for by companies is obtain. 
4. The Eaſt land beſides our native commodities, . 
conſume great quantities of Italian, Spaniſh,” Portu- 
15 gal and 1 2 e viz. 07 Boy fruit 
1 r Hs beer 5 
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ſugar, ſuccads, ſhoonack, &c. Now in regard our 
Eaſt country merchants in England are few, com- 
pared with the Dutch, and intend principally that 
ane trade out and home, and conſequently are not ſo 
converſant in the aforeſaid commodities, nor forward 
to adventure upon them, and ſeeing that by the com- - 
panies'charter, our Italian, Spaniſh, Portugal, and 
French merchants, who underſtand thoſe commodi- 
ties perfectly well, are excluded thoſe trades, or at 
leaſt if the company will give them leave to ſend out 
thoſe goods, are not permitted to bring in the re- 
turns z it follows that the Dutch muſt ſupply Den- 
mark, Sweden, and all parts of the Baltick, with . 
moit of thoſe tommodities, and ſo it is in fact. —_— 
5. The Dutch, tho? they have no Eaſt land com- 
panies, yet have ten times the trade to the Eaſt land 


parts as we z and, for Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 


where we have no companies, we have yet left full 
as much, if not more, trade than the Dutch. And 
for Ruſſia and Greenland, here we have compa- 
nies (and I think eſtabliſhed by act or acts of parlia- _ 
ment) our trade is in effect wholly loſt, while the 
Dutch have without companies, increaſed theirs to a. 
bove forty times the bulk of what the wupi of. ours + 


now is. 
From ber may be Miert 


1. That reſtrained limited companies 3 ae not alone - 
ſufficient'to preſerve and increaſe a trade. Kb 
2. That limited companies,” tho* eaten by act 8 


of parliameut may loſe a trade. 


3. That trade may be carried on to any part of » 
| Chriſtendbm, and increaſed without companies. 

4. That we have declined more, at leaſt have inn 
creaſed leſs in thoſe trades limited to r | 


than in others where all his maj N $ TOO N 
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The objections which Child ſtates againſt Europe 
an companies are undoubtedly juſt, but we muſt here 
_ obſerve, that his exceptions in favour of the Eaſt In. 
dia and Guinea trades are equally falſe; the latter 
has been proved by the ſureſt of all rul-s, experience: 
for ſince the African company has been laid aſide, 
that commerce has flouriſhed far more than ever it 
did before, under protection of the caſtles and forts 
maintained there by the government; ſo that one 
great pillar of the arguments in favour of companies. 
| where forts are neceſſary, is utterly deſtroyed, not 
by counter arguments, but actual experience. This 
d is equally applicable to the Eaſt Indies; forts, &c, 
© might there be eſtabliſhed under the immediate pow- 
er of the crown, as well as by that of a company, 
and why ſhould not a commander of his majetty's 
forces, take as good military care of the gieat pro- 
vinces of Bengal as one of the company? He moſt. 
undoubtedly could not fleece the natives more, or 
carry his power with a higher hand.  Butexperience + 
in this caſe, as well as that of Africa, is directly in our 
favour: the Portugueſe who had a greater empire in 
Aſia than even the Dutch, and. carried on a trade 
there which enriched the whole kingdom, never had 
ag company, the forts and garriſons Were all under the. 
immediate authority of the viceroy of the Indies, who 
was appointed by the King. Hence we find by ex- 
perience, that Sir Joſiah Child was Wrong in bon 
theſe inſtances ; we ſhall now, proceed to quote the 


opinioirof other Writers, 2juß 
4 A flir of Harris's Voyages expreſſes himſelf . 
Ĩ he ſecond thing I promiſed was to ſheꝶ the expe- 
giency of ſupporting the Eaſt India company, and of 
leaving that trade in the channel it is now in. In 
the firſt place I muſt premiſe, that I am abſolutel 
diſintereſted in this matter, and ſo far from having 
any direction, or inſtructians from that, I have not 
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the leaſt connection with the company or any of its 
directors; and am likewiſe ſo far from being a friend 
to excluſive companies in general, that I think this 
the only one that is, or can be beneficial to this king- 
dom, for which I ſhall very freely aſſign my reaſons. 
The firſt is, that the trade to he Eaſt Indies is of. NE 
ſuch a nature, that it is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the nation to have, from time to time, . diftinC& ac-, 
counts of its ſtate and condition, which could nor be 
ſo well, or at leaſt not ſo eaſily received, if it was 
not managed by a company: as, on the other hand, 
the neceſſary inſtructions and regulations, could not 
with ſuch facility be any other way conveyed: 
What ſeems to ſtrengthen and enforce this opinion, 
is the conduct of all other nations, who whenever 
they have adyentured to interfere in this trade, have 
_ conſtantly put it under the management of a compa-. 
ny; and to ſay the truth, whoever ſhall conſider ho- 
things are to be diſtributed in the Indies, and what 
a connection there is between the commerce of the 
ſeveral countries included within the extent of the 
Eaſt India company's charter, will very eaſily diſcern, . 
that if the whole were not under the management 
and direction of a body of men, tonverſant therein; 
and not only capable of giving directions, but pro- 
perly impowered to ſee. thoſe directions carried into 
execution, it would be impoſſible that this commerce 
 hould thrive, or even that it ſhould ſubſilt, 
= r r 
One may in like manner conceive, that if the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the colonies and forts in the Indies were in 
the crown, and the management of the trade only in 
the hands of the company, it could not hut be attend. 
ed with numberleſs inconveniencies, as indeed expe- 
knees ſewed in the reigh of king Charles Il. whey | 
Bombay cam to the crown, by his marriage with tige 
infanta of Portugal, and therefore both that iſland, E 
and the iſland of St. Helena, haye been granted to. 


1 o 


dhe Faſt India company for the ſake of publick con- 
veniency. We may likewiſe diſcover from the diſor- 


* / y 
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6 0 on 
ders of the Eaſt India company's affairs in that reign, 
and in the reign of king James, that it is very detri- 
mental to this commerce, and to the benefits reſult- 
ing from thence to the nation, that the company 
ſhould be immediately under the power of the crown, 
po as to ſtand indebted for all encouragement, and 
to have no other recourſe in caſe of grievances, than 
what they can draw from royal power; for this, on 
the one hand, renders trade precarious, and on the o- 
ther intereſts a great body of people in the ſupport of 
the prerogative, which might be of dangerous conſe· 
, ee, TOTS! 1 HTS 
But at the ſame time that from all theſe concur- 
ring, and, as I conceive, unanſwerable reaſons, I am. 
per ſuaded that this trade is beſt carried on by an in- 
corporated body; I am very far from contending, 
that they ſhould act without controul, or that they 
mould be in all reſpects ſubject to whatever regulaa. 
tions the legiſlature ſhall, from time to time, thin 
fit to enact, for rendering the commerce they carry 
on more and more beneficial. to this nation. It is 
From a due ſenſe of this, that 1 could heartily win 
propoſals might be made to the board of trade, for 
opening a direct and immediate correſpondence ei: 
ther by the Cape of Good Hope, or the ſtreights of , 
Magellan, with the ſouthern continent; and in cals 
any proſpect of that ſort ſhoyld be laid before them, 
that was thought preticable, I ſhould eſteem it highs 
I reaſonable, that upon their recommendation, the 
{aſt India company ſhould be obliged to make ſuch + 
an attempt; or if they refuſed, that any priyate per- 
| ſons might be allowed to undertake jt, and bases 
proper aſſurances and encouragements given them by 
the public. For it is, and will be eyer my ſenti- 
ment, that this and all other companies, are but ſq. 
many corporations, endowed with powers in truſt 
for the public, for which they are and mult he c. 
cCountable to the public, and alſo be ſubject ro ſuch, 
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alterations, extentions, and reſttictions, as way ren. 


n 


der them moſt ſerviceable to the public. 


There is much candour in theſe paſſages but the 0 
main point they aim to prove, is not aſcertaĩnecl 
with any degree of clearneſs. The following extract 
from another writer, will ſet the whole in a fair light; 


it contains almoſt every thing chat can be {aid on the. 


ſubject. 


— 


Whic 


eee wet, 0 . en 


The two principal arguments hitherto maſs $5 
of in favour of an excluſive. charter are, firſt, the 
practice of other European nations trading to leds; 5 
ifs company is diſad vantageous, why do others con- 
tinue ſo firm in that method of carrying on the trade? 
ſecondly, the great variety of empires, kingdoms, 
ſtares, and even barbarous nations, with whom that 
trade is carried on, and even in whoſe dominions it 
is neceſſary to have ſettlements, gives riſe to ſueh a 


neceſſary attention to a multiplicity of intereſts, that 
nothing but a company can be ſuppoſed able to ma- 


nage them with the requiſite {kill and aſſiduity on the 
contrary, priyate competitions, would x ruin Ge: aro 
- on intereſts in thoſe parts, 8 
In moſt political controverſies, 4 0 opiniobs have. 
; ſqm peculiar forte on which they are built, ane 
ich carries much appearance of plauſibility; bur 
in the mower in queſtion, even this appearance is want=. 
_ he arguments urged 1 in favour of the mono- 
poly are not only deficient in facts for their founda- 
5 1 — but they have not even the ſemblance of con- 
viction. What deduction can reaſonably be made, 
from the. praflice of other powers? If the enen 
conduct is 1 is that a reaſon for our perſiſting in 


it? Muſt we continue in a wrong tract becauſe our 


W do the ſame? IK is not 1 clear that . 
the caſes are parallel. I never yet found it proved 
| HEY the . Eaſt India trade 98 ene and o our Ks 
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own, were upon the ſafe footing; it may be prudent © 
for them to continue their company, but it dves not 


therefore follow that it is the ſame with us: but in 


fact there is a material difference, which may very 
probably at leaſt occaſion their encouragement of a 
company. That company is nota parallel monopo- 
ly with the Britiſh, but it poſſeſſes a perfect monopo- 
ly in an article from which it excludes the whole 


world, Viz. the ſpice trade. By diſſolving their 


company they may think, and perhaps with juſtice, 
that their excluſive poſſeſſion of that valuable 

branch might be endangered. The grand and 
watchful caution of the government in preventing 
foreigners from interfering, might not equal that 
of an avaricious company, whoſe vigilance is ſo 
extreme; beſides, who would have the care of the 
cultivation of the ſpices ? If the iſlands were turn- 
ed into colonies, properly ſo called, the trade would 
be loſt at once, but at all events the danger would 

be great. Beſides which circumſtance, it may per- 

baps bear a queſtion "whether the Dutch require an 

_ - extenſion of the ſale of their own manufactures equal-" 


ly with us? 


It is trom hence evident enough, that*conclafons 
from the conduct of the Dutch are by no means juft 
when applied to this nation, ſince there is ſo eſſential a 
difference between the circutnſtatices'of their Eaſt lu 
dia trade and ours. And if we view thoſe of other 
powers we ſhall not fiad any material reaſons for 2 
dopting their ideas of "fuck" monopolies. Thar of 


France has been almoſtFtoin its eſtabliſhinignt nete 


n 


tions z but dropping into a 
inattentiom of che miniſters. 
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detvable is, that theonlyreally*profirable commerce 
carried on with the Eaſt Indies by the French was, 
that of private merchants under ſicence, at a time 
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when the company was unable to ſit out a ſnipꝰ: they 
in proportion to their ſtock, made ſix times the profit 
that ever the company had done, norwirhſignding , 
their being ſhackled by many articles of the licences, - 
Thus an attention to the practice of foreigners in 
their commerce with the Indies, is very far from 
proving that the trade can be carried on by a compa- 
ny alone; for the few inſtances of private commerce 
prove the very contrary; and no one can with any 
certainty pronounce, that the ſame experiment made 
with the trade of a whole nation would not be e | 
ed with the ſame ſucceſs. . 
w_— ſhould not be forgot that the Portugueſe en 
ed their Indian commerce to an height unequalled 
but by the Dutch, without even hin of a Som- 
pany. | 
The laying aſide. the 7 © rg company, is proof. 
ſulliient 4 we may deviate, however, from „ 
practice of other nations, without fearing any ill con- 
ſequences. We have an open trade to Africa, of a 
much more befieficial nature than when we had a re- 
gular company, and yet other nations continue their 
African companies, which ſhews that: this kind 4 
_ reaſoning is not always juſt,” _. . 
The diverſity of Oriental intereſts is in dhe next * 
place quoted, and the difficulty of private met. 
_ chants conducting ſo extenſive a trade, at ſuch a vaſt 
diſtance. But in what facts theſe ideas are founded 
I know not. It ſhould be remembered that moſt of 
thoſe politicians who have piojected an open trade, 
and written the warmeſt in its favour, allow the ne- 
geſſity of keeping up forts and military „ 5 
| in the Indies; the .EXPENCE 10 be ſhared by the Pri- 1 
vate traders, either by a tax, or in payment for the "or 


licences. to trade: but if the nation was to be 6 
expence, as well as of thoſe on the coaſt of Africa, there 43 
. 7 be little d doubt. but the public 1 80 0 in gn. w_ 1 
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merous "ways, be repaid” much more than the 
amount. 
The point in queſtion eitefats! is the! were article 
of trading. Whether private merchants, with their 
own ſupercargoes on board their ſhips,” are not as ca- 
pable of conducting the Indian commerce, as any 
of the company's ſervants can be? Thoſe who ima- 
gine the nations of the Eaſt to be babarnus in mat- 
ters of commerce, know but little of its commer- 
cial hiſtory, They are as active, as experienced, and 
as univerſal merchants in that quarter of the world, 
as any of ours can be in Europe. Trade is perfectly 
well underſtood throughout the Eaſt Indies. Indeed. 
it is the ſole buſineſs that takes up all their attention: 
a private Britiſh ſhip can reſort to no port in India, 
but ſhe will meet with traders ready for exchange, 
who will diſpatch * as quick as in my port of Eu- q 
_ rape.” 4 
In reſpec to any connection with. miniſters or 
princes. in that part of the world, or the avoiding 
quvuarrels, &c. it ſhould'be aſked, in What manner do 
the companies manage theſe matters? By addreſs; 
by circumſpection; by an attentive prudence and 
moderation? Nothing further from the caſe: by the 
ſword. Art and addreſs are uſed at the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of a company; but, when once it is 
fixed; what do they become but conquerors, and 
tyrants? Did not the Portugueſe, the Dutch, and 
does nor our own company now, prove the truth of 
this aſſertion? Is it nor abſolute ridicule to pretend | 
that private merchants will offend the Oriental poten- 4 
rates, and involve themſelves in quarrels, when the 
company is perpetually at war with one or other of 
them, and cutting the throats of nabobs, ſtirring up. 
inſurrections, and kindling a flame through the « em- 5 5 
pire of one of the firſt potentates of the Indies? And 
all for the ſake of plundering hrſt one party and hen 
8 erf 1 it datt a 1 to ſoppole that 278 
8 n 
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merchants would give greater offence than. theſe 

warlike and conquering monopoliſt? 
Trade and the ſword ought not to be managed by 

the ſame people. Barter and exchange is the buſineſs 

of merchant*, not fighting of battles, and dethroning, 
of princes, '1f the trade Was lajdopen, private traders 

would reap all the commercial advantages of pow- 

erful fortreſſes and garriſons; that is, ſecurity 


1 


Y 


and repu- 
tation, and would be kept clear ot the miſchiefs of 

them. Their attention would be engroſſed by their 
proper buſineſs; it would never be their intereſt. to in- 

volve themſelves in any quarrels ; and if they were 


_ oppreſſed; it would, I ſhould apprehend, be as much 
in the power of the king of Great Britain to revenge 
their ills as in that of a company. The force and pow- 
er in the Indies would be the fame, only Tſhould ſop-⸗ 
poſe the reputation of one ſomething greater than that 
of the other. Was ever the 'ſervapr of a company 
more reſpected or dreaded in thoſe parts, than the 
king of Portugal's viceroy, hen their ſettlements 
| flouriſh ed ? Ng Ie: 7 oy 0 i 3 = _ Y g Rwy l G Fai | 
ir ſhould' nor be forgot "that the, Eee of 
the fea is a real and ſubſtanrial poffemion in the 
hands of Britain, and that that dominion is acknow-. 
ledged in the Indies as much as it is in Europe, A, 
few fortreſſes with that ſuperiority are better than 
many without it. The injuries done to merchants are 
ealier remedied by a few ſhips of war than by many 
armies. Not, however, that there is any 3 nr tl : 
of a Ahora meeting with any croſſes from 
which che company's ſervants' are exempt; for it is 
difficult pteciſely to aſſert how much. the latter de- 
pend for ſecurity upon the ſame guard, Which 
would be enjoyed by the former, the Britiſh qua- 
dron; for it is very obſervable; that the government 
at preſent is at the expence in peace and war of a fleet a 
in thoſe ſeas, and ſome troops in the garriſons.  __ 
lf fighting is ſo very profitable a buſineſs in the ln- 
dies, and if it is in the power of the company t 
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nabobs at their pleaſure, and ſeize upon the proviu- 
ces that yield a revenue of 14,000,000 per ann *, I 
ſee no extreme good reaſons that ſuch profitable con- 
queſts ſhould be limited to the benefit of the company 
alone. The King's Freer of Bengal would be 
as able to conduct ſuch matters as any of the compa- 
np's ſervants; and if it was found expedient to make 
the Indies pay all the publick expences of the trade; 
ſuch as armies, fleets, gatriſons, &c. at the ſame 
time that the whole kin dom enjoyed the trade, it 
would moſt Ne ak, be of admirable: conſe- 
quence: but thoſe who ſhould beſt know the real 
fate of the company's affairs, and are ſomewhat ac. 
quainted with the immenſe fortunes made by their 
lervants, alſert that much more than this might be 
done; that all public buſineſs might pay itſelf, and 
carty ſome miſlions annually to the king's treaſury, 
However, whether this is or is not the caſe; it af. 


| fects not the. pr eſent argument. ene e i 
It would be thought a very ſtrange aſſertion by 
ſome of the defenders of this pernicious monopoly, 
ro hear of Eaſt India company ſhips being obliged to 
fail above eleven thouſand. miles, withour a ſingle 
port at command, and then to carry on a trade with 
all the countries of India, without a ſingle fort or ſet · 
tlement; and yet this is the very caſe with the Swe⸗ 
| diſhFaſtIndiamen. a eerie firm of great conſe- 
| quence is demonſtrated from the conduct of the Swe- 
diſh company, that the Eaſt India trade may be car. 
ried on without either conqueſts or ſettlements: 
which, conſidering the many and plauſible reaſons 
urged againſt it, nothing but experienee could have 
ſhewn. It is true that commerce thus cartied on 
may be in ſome reſpects more inconvenient; but 
theſe very inconveniencies produce an aſſiduity and 
cCircumſpection, which are attended with many bene- 
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| ficial conſequences, and, beſides: hinder either dif- 
honeſty or haughtineſs towards the natives, from 
which much greater miſchiefs ariſe. Add to this, 


that by making great diligence and ſtrict e οj˖,ꝓ,jẽn. 


neceſſary in the management of their ſervants, it ſe- 
cures to the company regular and ane We 
leſs plentiful, returns. 


. would refitt/from/lajidg open 


this commerce, are not more dubious than the 


ticability of the plan; and this will appear from . : 
ſidering the advantages which the nation at preſent 


reaps — the India trade. Theſe are principally the 


exportation of about three hundred thouſand pounds | 


worth» of manufactures, and the employment 
more than two thouſand ſeamen, with the buildi 

fitting out, &c. of twenty or thirty ＋ fail of Hips: 
J ſay nothing of the diſadvantages. Now theſe 


wauld be —.— the trade was in private hands, 
tor if it anſwers to ſend out any manufactures by the. 


company, it would certainly be the fame with pri- 


vate merchants and as to the employment of ſhips, 
&c. the very exiſtence of che trade at all cannot be 


fuppoſed without it. If there is in the Eaſt Indies 


a demand for three hundred thouſand pounds Werth 


of manufactures, and for the employment of twenty 


ſail of ſnips, that demand will undoubtedly continue 


ro private adventurers, as well as the company! In 


hateyer view the compariſon ĩs beheld, it Will imeve- 
I point be obvious, that the nation would run no 


* 


4 manner: of riſk>of loſing theſe" few advantages, 
_ throwing the trade from the hands of a menapaly 
into thoſe of the p le e bug 5 eig“ 


But to e r medal, and conſider: for a mo- 15 


ment what would in all human probability he gaiged 


by it. The exportation of | manufactures, and the 
e ee of ſhipping, are the fame things, the due 
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. ern. Univer Hiſtory, vol, ii. 70. 
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1 neceſſarily reſults from the other, and therefore 1 
8 mall conſider them as one. What are the reaſons 
5 ſuppoſing this great benelit would reſult in a lar- 
ger degree from an open trade, than from a limited 
one? Many. With a company there is no competi- 
tion, no rivalſhip; they carry out preciſely that 
quantity of goods which will turn moſt to their own 
profit. Lo export ſilver is much more profitable than 
manufactures; the latter are bulky, and require much 
more ſhip room; this is expenſive, the charges of 
the voyage are great; if the whole could be carried on 
vuith a ſingle ſhip, ſo much the greater the proporti- 
onate Profit; and having no competitors, it is at 
their option to ſort. their cargoes merely to theſe 
ideas, and not with an eye to what others may 
out if they do not. The ſame obſervation is applica 
ble to their returns from India. High prices are in 
every inſtance the views of a company, not the en- 
luargement of commerce. This is the great hinge 
upon which the profit of all monopolies turn. The 
Dutch company in many plentiful years burn five 
times the ſpices they ſell, when they are ſure of a 
ſale for the whole, if they would drop the exorbitant 
prices of them, and at the ſame time export five times 
the quantity of manulactutes, and erpploy-five times 
the number of ſhips. The great de Witte 3 
this remark, and juſtly, tributes it to the YN 
vate profit of the monopoly; which is one thing, but 
the good of the ſtate another. It has been * 
inconteſtibly that our Hudſon's Bay company might 
export an hundred times their preſent quantity of ma- 
nufactures if they would lower their prices ; but that 
Would be linking their profits: how is it therefore 
„ be expected that they will doit? |, 
But what is of yet greater ee 1. the 
competition which would ariſe. Many ſhips.arriv=, 
ing in the Indies from Britain belonging to different 
owners, cannot fix Of, deere . on their 
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cargoes of manufactures, and commodities, but 
muſt and would, as in all other trades, take the 
firſt opportunity of diſpoſing of them to a moderate 
advantage, left others ſhould underſell them, and 
clear the beſt market. The conſequence of this is, 
the dropping the price of the Britiſh goods in India, 
which is but another name for enlarging the fale of 
them. The grand advantage of all others to manu- 
factures is, their being ſold cheap; whatever raiſes 
their price, and in whatever market, whether taxes at 
home, or monopolies abroad, cramps their ſale, and 
ſtarves thoſe poor who otherwiſe might live by their | 
Competition would act in the fame manner in the = 
carrying out our manufactures, as in the fale of | 
them. A company ſends out not a ton e : 
more than is abſolutely neceſſary to their contracted 20 
ſphere of trade; but private merchants very often 
diſpatch ſuch numbers of ſhips wherever they trade, 
as to glut their markets; which, however it may 
leſſen private gains, is of admirable conſequence to 
the public. lnſtead of the Britiſh trade to half the 
globe employing two or three and twenty ſhips, we 
ſhould have two or three hundred conſtantly employ- 
ed in it. There are à greater number of ſhip 
tonage,” ſays Sir Matthew Decker, employed in N 
the trade to the free port of Leghorn only, than al! 
the three Britiſh; companies employed in their mono- 
pPolies to three · fourths of the world; like the fable 
of the dog in the manger, not eating themſelves, 
but preventing thoſe who would.“ No the in- 
. creaſe of the ſhipping employed in any trade infal. 
bly increaſes the exportation of manufactures. 
Rather than go out to the Indies empty, the mer- 
cChaats would load their ſhips upon ſpeculation, or 
for the mere freight, which is never done by the 
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company: all which tends powerfully to the grea 
point, the conſumption of our manufactures. 
It is very difficult to fix bounds to the increaſe of 

trade which would reſult from ſuch a change, in ſuch 

immenſe and rich countries as thoſe of the Eaſt; 
the aQivity of private adventurers would open new 
markets at preſent unthought of; and find out freſh 
demands for our manufactures and commodities in 
countries unknown to the company. The great 
fault of companies in general,“ ſays Dr. Campbell, 
is, that they become too cold and phlegmatic 
in their management, under colour of being metho- 
dical, and maintaining a ſtrict oeconomy.“ Now 
this phlegm obtains in no trade carried on by pri- 
vate merchants; all commerce that is open and free, 
is ſpirited and active, and a national exportation is 


* 


always carried on briſkly. 5 
If any ane doubts whether the exportation of 
manufactures would increaſe upon laying this trade 
open, let him reflect a moment upon the conduct of 
the company, reſpecting their ſervants carrying out 
cloth: they lay an abſolute prahibition on it, which 
would be needleſs did they not know that their ſer- 
vants can underſell them; for the company wants 
not money to ſupply all the cloth that can be vended 
with the uſual profit. In theyear 1741, a ſeizure was 
made in one of the out-ports of a large quantity of 
cloth deſigned for India, belonging to one of the 
company's ſervants, when at the ſame time, by the 
decay of our woollen trade, the poors rates were 8 8. 
in the pound in ſome of our clothing towns, from 
whence this abſurdity aroſe, that whilſt our clothiers 
were ſtarving, the exportation of cloth was a contra- 
band trade T. Theſe ſeizures have happened fre- 


I + Sir M. Decker's Decline of Foreign Trade, p. 43. And for 
bother unanſwerable arguments, ſee Sir Joſiah Child on Trade, 
Pi. 110. Avantages & deſavantages de la F. & G. Br. 236 2 8 | 
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Huently face, and our rates in many manufacturing 
towns are ten ſhillings in the pounc. 


If this point of the benefit attending a free trade 


to the Eaſt Indies be viewed in even ſuch various 
lights, the aſpe& will be in all the ſame; the infi- 
hitely beneficial conſequences, of it muſt be ap- 
parent. I ſay nothing of the regulation of the trade, 
whether to lay it abſolutely 'open, or to continue 
the company with great eaſe of admiſſion to all 
who demand it: but if the latter, the reſtrictions 
ſhould be very ſlight. Sir Joſiah Child would have 
the purchaſe and charges not to exceed 20 l. Whats 
ever regulations of this ſort are adopted, provided 
the great end of a free trade be obtained, the ad- 
vantages which would immediately flow into the 
nation at large, would be prodigious. Our manu- 
factures would flouriſh ; our poor be ſet to work; 
our ſhipping and ſeamen vaſtly increaſed; the ge- 
neral profit of our commerce exceedingly enlarged; 
and our public revenues immenſely enriched. Theſe 
are benefits all of the greateſt and moſt important 
kind, and highly deſerve the conſideration of the 
| legiſlature, before they grant a renewal of a moſt 
ue charter, which never had ten words of 
ſound reaſoning urged in its defence. It has been 
frequently proved, that the great body of Britiſh | 
merchants would make it turn to the government's |. 
account, by means of requiſite ſubſcriptions if they _ - 
would diffolye the company; which with the great. 


: » 


conſequential increaſe ot revenue, is ſufficient ſurely | 


* 


to open the eyes of the moſt prejudiced. F 
ſhould never be forgot with regard to the Dutch 


Ae 
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land relating to Trade,” p. 97, Poſtles © ' 
ed from ſeveral re flections on the Eait · e | 
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India trade, which ſtands much more in need of 


and herring fiſheries : I fay, if they had done this,. 
one tenth part of our inhabitapts would not have 


* 


an excluſive charter than ours. The ſtates found 
that the trade of theſe ſocieties (the Eaſt and Weſt 


Indies and Greenland companies) was carried on 
with ſo great prejudice to the reſt of the people 


who were excluded, that if our governors had then, 


or ſhould now deal in the ſame manner with the 


trade of Europe, by erecting companies excluſive 


of all others; for example, one company for the 
dealers in the Mediterranean; a ſecond bf the 


French and Spaniſh merchants; a third for the 


Eaſtern and Northern merchants; a fourth for the 


Britiſh and Iriſh trades a fifth for the haddoc, cod, 


been able to live and earn their bread ; fo that Hol- 


of thoſe companies in the ſmall compals of our 


Europe, had driven a greater trade than the whole 
Faſt- India company now drives to the incomparable 


greater, mightier, and richer Aſia, both in goods 


and money: for it cannot be denied, that the free 
eaſtern trade alone produces ten times more profit to 
the ſtate and the commonalty of Holland, har 
twelve or fixteen ſhips which yearly fall from Holland 
to the Eaſt-Indies, do now yield to the ſtate and the 


— 


land would ſoon have been ruined, even though the 
trade of thoſe companies had been carried on with 
ſo great induſtry, that notwithſtanding any reſolu- 
tions taken by France, England, Sweden, and the 
ſtates of Italy to diſturb, prohibit, and prevent 
foreign manufactures, and conſequently thoſe of _ 

Holland to be brought into their countries, yer each 


inhabitants.” This paſſage is very remarkable, fays 
a modern ſenſible politician, ** contains a variety of 
Facts equally curious and important, deſerves to be 
read with the greateſt care, and to be weighed. and 
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CONSUMPTON, the expenditure and e 
ut of products, commodities, manutactures, and la- 
bour. The man who pays money for the labour of 
an hundred, or a thouſand men upon his own eſtate, 
or in raſecution of any ſcheme, is ſaid to conſume ſo 
much labour. The private uſe of all forts of manu- 
factures, ſuch as cloaths, furniture, e Sec. ö 
is the copſumption of them, _ 1 

Politically ſpeakin bg, conſumption is the gr . 
pillar of conſiderable ſtates ; of ſuch as are too great. 
to be ſypported principally by foreign commerce: 

Sp ain, France, En land, and Germany, ſupport i 
eme principally by what is called home con- 
ſum tion; but Holland being very ſmall, and _ 
poſſeſſed of immenſe trade, is ſupported chiefly =: 
chat trade, or the conſumprion of foreigners. In - 
England it is home conſumption that 0 00 much | 
4135 greater part of our manufacturers, f our mer- 
.chants, of our farmers and labourers, and that ſup- 
ports the ſtate by the payment of taxes. Conſump- 
tion going regularly on, gives bread and employ- 
ment to the poor claſſes , and, i ina ward, is the toun- 
dation of the kingdom. | 
Stateſmen tay hold of conſumption 5 the 2ppli- 195 
cation of taxes; and with great reaſon, becauſe all 
impoſitions which are laid on the conſumption, 
are proportioned | to the abilities of moe wha, | 
pay them. If T conſume a yard of cloth, I pay de 
exciſes which have been laid on it, and which are 5 
blended with the price of the commodity, but 1 
may avoid paying thoſe taxes by omitting to con- 
ſume: fo that taxes on conſumption are abſolutel7ß 
voluntary contributions; none need to pay the 
taxes; none will pay them if they do not conſume. 
But a tax laid on property is another thing, I muſt 
Pay it not becauſe I am rn but becaule I have 
ii e ee e ; 
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Therefore by promoting ccnſür p04, the late 


man is enabled to do without taxes on property, 


which fall ſo heavy on every claſs that poſſeſs any, 


liable to the tax. 


Conſumption will alwa 25 be proportioned to in 
a particular nature only 
excepted; hence the importance of increaſing the na- 


tional income, which can only be done by judiciouſ- 


ly improving agriculture, mapufactures, and com- 


merce; for theſe are the great ſupports of income, 


which will always flouriſh in proportion to their 


ſucceſs; and that giving birth neceſſarily to a pro- 


portioned | conſumption, the general circulation 
goes round, and all ranks and claſſes of people find 
full employment, which enables all to promote 


conſumption in their turn; while the ſtateſman lays 
all under contribution by his takes, without any one 
| FARO to be the e 


wy Fil 75 in ; End. ) 


1 is Pen importance to Kg the af * the 
price of corn, as from thence. we are enabled to 
mh of all public acts which are e to effect 
it; and og of the due proportion ain __ 
Pe 20d the rates of W TY 5 | 
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A table ſhewing the value of the quarter of 
middle wheat and malt, at Windſor market for ſe- 


veral periods within 170 years, and for the whole 


time, ſtatute meaſure. 3 


Namber of years and when |_ Average, 


I 


No. from o e. wheat, qr. malt. 0 


* ä 
1 


111 1395 1606 


4 
- 3. 2 


20 1626 16461 19 10 1 
20 3646 1666 2 5 4 
20 1666 1686 1 16 7 1 
20 1686 17061 16 33 1 
20 1706 17261 15 4 11 
20 1726 17461 9 105 1 
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wheat and malt have not been higher ſince the boun. j 
ty hath been paid, which was firſt given in 0 | 


Ws 


but, on the contrary, wheat hath been conſiderab 
cheaper on the whole, and continually on the de- 


cline ; notwithſtanding the export hath continued 

to increaſe, and there is reaſon to believe, bread | 
beat is become more generally the food 
of the labouring part of the people than before be 
bounty was given, which difference in the price f 


5 ; 
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made of w 


wheat is explained below, viz. 


| From 1595 to 1686 average. 118 © 


1686 9.1720 |, =, 19 


, Leſs for the firſt 40 years 
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From 1595 to 1686 e in 0. 
. 1686 to 1765, ditto | „„ 


Leſs fo the laſt 79 years | — 3100 7 . 


R 5 0 R N. 1 
| pal : F ſ. 4 a. 
From 1595 to 1686 — ene een a 


If we compare the viral fur the 40 years . 


mediately before that in which the bounty took 


place, with the average of the whole time . | 


the difference appears ſtill greater, by 


From 1646 to 1686 average 7 0 2 0 11 
1686 to e a e 1 8 2 
Leſs for the laſt 79 years fx 0 7 9 


And hereby the with! ad . ed of the 


bounty are manifeſted, in that tillage hath been 


thereby ſo encouraged and improved, as to make 


wheat cheaper at home, and at the ſame time bring 
1 uus into the mines for * n 0 1 


N | 
ExyonTAviOn.. 9 71 = mx 


bean. Qs. Corn. | n ale 


13 . to 1706 9 1 0 1,8740944 
From 1606 to e 20 8,134,196 be 
Erom 1726 to 1746 20 9,488, 70 10, 80, 224 
From $746 10; 1s 19 134852, 176, 15,872,502 
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The very freight of this corn amounted to above 
three millions a: 


Eee of FT F % : 

A lite drier ſpeaks of the French exportation 
in a manner which ought to fill us with fears: We 
reckon the annual exportation, ſays he, of three mil-.. 
lions of buſhels, to make about 1800 or 2000 voy- a4 oh 
ages, and employ four or five hundred ſhips; but it is 
_ doubtful if we have added that number to our, 
former one. Nevertheleſs, in the years 1764 and 
1765, circumſtances were very favourable. to our 
exportation: the defect in the Sicilian crops ſnewed 
itſelf at the end of the autumn of 1763; the firſt 
ſuccours and the moſt prompt were thoſe of France. 
In 1765 Portugal, Spain, Italy and England, im- 
ported corn from us; the granaries of the North 
were empty, and the crop very moderate; notwitb- 
ſtanding all this it is evident, that in the courſe of 
theſe two years we have not exported more than 
three millions of buſhels. Our proximity to the 
conſuming countries is the reaſon that we have 
broke in upon the ang chr 5 England m more E 
than that of Poland. N 1 N 


-Giowry and TO Oey TION = "” 
Clear be of the corn trade can never de ay 
unleſs we are acquainted with the quantity of the 
kingdom's ink and that neceſſary for home 
conſumption ; then we ſhall ſee at once what there 
is to ſpare for exportation: this is an extreme dif. 
5 frank or wtf the vom erm 4; Wet will ues 1 it. 
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Sort, Growth, Conſumed. Export. Import. 
Barley 4, 603,272 4,433,125 171,253 1,106 
Oats ATION 422524725 3,737 154515 
Rye 1,063,652 1,030,000 36,591 2,939 
n, $1946, 2003 3,8%, 0 2104774. i 


1 58 F 
Seed 1 10 e 


— 


156397927 1735558500 7227352 PT : 


But 100 ber writer who ſeems to draw his con- 
cluſions from better PEO calculates the growths. | 


| rs. bo 
Wheat and rye. 8 | I: Ho 12 95,198,585 . 
ee „ n en, 115,5 595,792 . 


Oats Pk PAR DIRTS TY. 2 269-rEI ee 
Total | Ac e e nov x 855 


Ex ben ie ee, ee 4224352 4 


5 From 8 we Yall that the export is but a 
 ſeventy-third of the growth: there are 3,066, 195. 
acres of wheat and rye annually ſown in England 
alone, conſequently the export amounts to little 
more than two pecks per acre, From this remarkable 
fact let the enemies of the bounty determine the 
exportation to be the occaſion of the high price 1 
corn: they may come to this determination if theß 
pleaſe but it muſt be while they are blinded with 
prejudice.Converſe with the Abe ſenſible culti- | 
vators in every county of the kingdom, and learn 
whether they think half a buſhel "Pa acre Of. ma- 


fl Three Tradts, p. 144 3 hy N 
{Six Monte Tour thro! the North of Bogland, vol. 1. 
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terial deficiency of crop they will ſay, no; and that 
they ſhould never complain of any crop that fell 
only half a buſhel ſhort of their exportation. That 
a a deficiency in the crop oftenet extended to a quarter 
and half, or two quarters. See therefore how much 
more likely it is, that a light crop ſhould raiſe the 
price, than the exportation: in fact, corn being at 
a high price in England, is never owing to the ex- 
portation, but to a deficiency of crop ?b6ꝛ 
CO RSI Cà, a well known iſland in the 

Mediterranean, which France has been allowed to 
acquire almoſt without ſtriking a blow, much to 
the diſgrace of her neighbours politics. Great 
Britain and all Italy, eſpecially the king of Sardinia, 


ſhould have heartily united in preventing ſuch an 


acquiſition. Beſides the real and internal conſe- 

quence of the poſſeſſion of ſo large an iſland, it 
will in time of war be found to give the French 
ſhips in that ſea, both men of war and merchant- 
men, advantages which they never enjoyed, except 
while Minorca was in their hands; ready and ſecure 

| harbours to fly to, moſt happily ſituated, not only 
for eſcaping our cruiſers, but alſo for their priva- 
teers to ruin our Leghorn trade. Add to this, that 


the iſland is full of very fine ſhip timber, which is 
a commodity they could not get at Toulon under 


an immenſe expence; and induced them to buy 
men of war of the Genoeſe, built of Corſican'tim-' 
ber. Theſe are all objects of importance, Which 

in good politics ought not to have been overlooked 
by our miniſtry z who might with more reaſon have” 
declared they would allow of no ſuch French ac. 
quiſitions in the Mediterranean, than the court of 


Verſailles could have for affuring that of London, : 


they would not be tame ſpeRators of any Ruſſian x 
7 © Farmer's Letters, Vol. J. S F 
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CR EDIT. (Public) is the 88 repol. | 
| < in a ſtate. or body politic borrowing money, on 
condition that the capital ſhall not be demandable, 
but that a certain proportional part of the ſum | 
| ſhall be, annually. paid, either in lieu of intereſt, or 
in extinction of part of the capital; for the ſeeuriry 
of which payment a permanent annual fund is. 
_ appropriated, with a liberty howevers to the ſtate 
to ſet itſelf free by repaying the whole, when, no· 
thing to the contrary is ſtipulated, | 
a ſolidity of the ſecurity is eſſential to Rs, 
5 ing upon the cheapeſt terms: let me ſuppoſe it to 
be as ſolid as N property, and as permanent as. 
government itſelt, what will the conſequence be? 
If we ſuppoſe government to go on in increaſ- 
ing every year the ſum of their debts upon per. 
petual annuities, and appropriating in Fe 
every branch of revenue for the, payment of the 
the conſequence will be, in the arſt ahl, 
Port in favour of the creditors the w income 7 
the ſtate, of which eee will retain) the . 
miniſtration. Ld 
If the borrawiegs of a tate he anly 1 in 3 | 
to the extinction of the old capitals, or of what] hae 
called eee annuities, then the debts will not THe 
"When 2 Rateſman therefore eſtabliſhes a gem 1 
bs. public credit, the | firſt object which ſhould fix 
His attention is, to calculate how far the conſtitu - 
ion of the ſtare and its internal circumſtances = 
der it expedient to throw the reyenue of it into t | 
hands of a monied intereſt. I ſay, this is the moſt 
 4mpartant object of his. deliberation, becauſe the 
: folidity of his credit depends upon it. 1 at 
_— of all the intereſts of the ſtate, Gly conſi 4 
| that of trade be found to predominate, leſs. incon- 
wenjence will be found in allowing the. monied 


intereſt: to o ſwell; butt in monarchiss, where the land- 
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ed intereſt is the moſt powerful, it would be danger- 
ous to erect ſo formidable a rival to it. In political 
bodies every ſeparate intereſt will conſult its W n;; 
and in the conteſt between thoſe who pay, and thoſe 
who receive the taxes, under the denomination f 
creditors, the ſecurity of Public credit becomes pre- 
carious. 1 

From this we may conclude, 1990. re in govern- Ce 7 

ments where the ſwelling of a monied intereſt is 
found to threaten the tranquility of the ſtate, care 

| ſhould be taken either to eſtabliſh a ſinking fund 
for paying off in times of peace what may have 
been borrowed in times of war; or the plan of 

| borrowing upon determinate annuities muſt” * 
eſtabliſhed. 15 
224, If natural cauſes be left to oth their own 
effects without a ſyſtematical plan of borrowing, ' the 
conſequence will be a bankruptcy, and a total Me 

of public credit, at leaſt for ſome time. 
 37io, If a ſtate ſhould find the maſs of their debts. 

to amount to fo great a ſum as to be inſupportable, 

they might have recourſe to a total, or e e : 
Uirion of them by an act of power. 5 

Ai, If they How their debts to ſwell without M. 

q mitation, and adhere to Bo faith of their engage - 
ments, the whole property of the ſtate will be in con- 

= tant circulation, from one claſs of men to another. 

500, If the debts contracted be the property of 
foreigners, theſe will either remove into the *eoun- 
try Where their funds arife, or the property, that 

is, the aminium utile of the country will” de fral- 
ferred from the natives “. 

When public credit is employed for raiſing W 

upon payment of a perpetual intereſt; or if, 'what- I 
ever be the plan laid down, capitals'ſhould not ha: 
l to be diſcharged, and that the W ſhoul 5 


! Political 1 Oeconomy, Vol, 1. eps 39. 0 
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ſwell contiqually, in this caſe the contingent conſe- 
quences are many and various, far exceeding any 
man's ſagacity to inveſtigate. SO ; 


If we judge of them from what paſt experience 


teaches us, we may conclude, that in one way or 
other, all debts contracted will in time diſappear, 
either by being paid, or by being aboliſhed: becauſe 
t is not to be expected that poſterity will groan un- 
der ſuch a burthen any longer than it is convenient; 
and becauſe in fact we ſee no very old public debts 
as yet out- ſtanding, where intereſt has been regular. 
% Cͤĩ ꝙ I 
This is a very rational concluſion from paſt ex- 
perience; but it is only relative to the circumſtances 
of paſt times. While the debtors are the maſters, 
there is no difficulty of getting clear of debts: but 
if the conſequence of this new ſyſtem ſhould be to 
make the creditors the maſters, I ſuppoſe the caſe 
- might be different. Earther,, on 
In former times public debts were contracted be- 
tween the ſtare and its own ſubjects ;, but at pre- 
ſent we ſee that in ſuch loans, foreigners, even 
enemies, are invited to concur : and the better to 
engage them to it, a total immunity is promiſed 
from all taxes, upon the intereſt to be paid by te 
%% ˙·w-AQ ̃· ;: ̃ ̃ᷣ᷑⁵ 
This circumſtance has already drawn the atten- 
tion of princes, in the diſcuſſion of their reciprocal 
concerns. We ſaw how in the treaty of Dreſden, 
which took place after the king of Pruſſia's invaſion 
of Saxony, in 1745, it was provided by the bth 
article, that all debts due by the bank of the Steuer 
to that, princes ſubjects, were to be paid, on preſen- 
tation of their contra... 


; 


We have not indeed as yet ſeen wars carried on 

| for the payment of debts; but the cale may happen, 8 f 
and kingdoms may be carried off upon ſuch preten- 

ſions, as well as private property. What a chain 


N 
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of contingent conſequences ariſes from this ſingle. 
combination, were this a proper place to introduce 
%%% re RT YT TR 
But without going to the ſuppoſition of princes 
or nations becoming reciprocally engaged in debts, 
and thereby involving ſuch mighty intereſts in the 
ſupport of public faith, we may eaſily conceive, that 
a monied intereſt of a long ſtanding, may have in- 
fluence enough to operate a change upon the ſpirit 
and-matigers of a pede. 
Let me here rake the example of Great Britain. 
Do we not ſee how the ſpirit-of that nation is totally 
upon the ſupport of public credit? And do we nor fee 
ho- abſolutely their commerical intereſt depends 
upon it? Can it be ſuppoſed that every one has com- 
| bined all the conſequences which may flow from 
the conſtant ſwelling of their debts ? Or indeed is it 
poſſible to determine what will be the conſequences 
of them? This however we may ſuppoſe at leaſt, 
| becauſe we ſee the progreſs of it already, that the 
Intereſt of the creditors will daily gather ſtrength, 
both in parliament and without: and if from ſmall 


beginnings it has arrived at the pitch we now fee, 


it is very natural to conclude, that in time it may 
become ſtronger, and at laſt that the creditors of 
the nation may become the maſters of it. 
When any one intereſt becomes too predominant, 
the proſperity of the ſtate ſtands upon a precarious. 
_ footing, Every intereſt ſhould be encouraged, pro- 
| tected, and kept within due bounds.” © 
If the intereſt paid upon the national debt of Eng- 
land be found to increaſe upon every new war, the 
conſequence will be, that the more money will be 
_ Faiſed on the ſubject for the payment of it. The 
_ queſtion then comes to be, 1. How far may debts 
extend? 2. How far may taxes be carried? and 


thirdly, what will be the conſequence, ſuppoſing 
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the one and the other carried tothe greateſt height 
poſſible ? © 3$:h * 
anſwer to the firſt, that abſtracting from Cir- 
cumſtances which may diſturb the gradual progreſs 
of this operation, before it can arrive at the ne plus 
ultra, debts may be increaſed to the full Proportion 
of all that can be raiſed for the payment of the in- 
tereſt. As to the ſecond, how far taxes may be car- 
ried; they affect income or conſumption; The land 
tax may be carried to the full value of all the real 
eſtates in England. As for perſonal eſtates it never 
can affect them proportionally; and that part of 
the ſtatute of land tax which paſſes every year, and 
impoſes 45. in the pound on perſonal eſtates, «carries | 
in it a veſtige of our former e in matters 
of taxation. | 
The notion of d ( facto) 20 8. in 0 Fousd 
upon the real value of all the land rents of England, 
appears to us perfectly ridiculous, I admit it to be 
ſo; and could I have diſcovered any argument by 
-which | could have limited the riſing of the land 
tax to any preciſe number of ſhillings under twen-, 
ty. I ſhould have ſtared LY as 7 marinen rather 
"than che other. 
The ſecond branch bf taxes connect ele 
upon conſumptions, exciſes, and the like, IT he 
maximum as to this claſs muſt be determined by 
foreigu trade; becauſe this is affected in a certain 
degree by the price of domeſtic e __ 
taxes have not this effect. 58 | 
But as foreign trade is not eſſential to a 3 
meſtic induſtry, conſumption, circulation, &cc. = 
any nation, but only to their increaſing in wealth _ | 
proportionally to other nations; if foreign com- 
-.munications ſhould be cut off entirely, I perceive, no 
limit to which I can confine the extent of propor- 
tional taxes. Let me therefore ſuppoſe a term Be- 
e which impoſitions of all . muſt come 10 1 
. eb Of * 5 
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ſtop; and then aſk, in the third place, what will the 
conſequenee be? I anſwer, that the ſtate will then 
be in poſſeſſion of all that can be raiſed on the land, 
on the conſumption, induſtry, and trade of the 
country; in ſhort, of all that can be called income, 
which they will adminiſter for the creditor s. 


Wen this comes to be the caſe,” debts become 


extinguiſhed of courſe; becauſe they come to be 
conſolidated with the property; a caſe which com- 
monly happens when a creditor takes poſſeſſion of 
an eſtate for the payment of debts equal to its value. 
Then government may continue to adminiſter 
for the creditors, and either retain in its hand what 
is neceſſary for the public expence of the year; or, 
if it inclines to ſhew the ſame indulgence for this 
new claſs of proprietors. as for the former, it may 
limit the retention to a ſum only equal to the intereſt 
of the money wanted; and in that way ſet out upon 
a new ſyſtem of borrowing, until the amount of 
taxes be transferred to a new ſet of creditors  _ 
A. ſtate, I imagine, which would preſerve its pyb- 
lic faith inviolable, until a period ſuch as I have 
been ſuppoſing, would run little riſque of not find- 
ing credit for a new” borrowing. '' The proſpect of 


a ſecond revolution of the ſame kind would be very 


diſtant; and in matters of credit, which are conſtant- 
ly expoſed to riſque, ſuch events, being out of the 

reach of calculation, are never taken into any man's 
account who has money to lend. 


Ihe whole of this hypotheſis is, I readily agree, 

deſtitute of all probability; becauſe of the infinite 

variety of circumſtances which may fruſtrate ſuch a 
Were the trade and induſtry of Eng 


7M | $7 land to decay, 
the amount of taxes might ſo far diminiſh as ta 
prove inſufficient to pay the intereſt of the national 
debt, and defray the expence of government. Were 
the people to be blown up into a ſpirit of revolt a- 
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ecreg London and the country (which is equal 


take place without any abolition of them by law, 
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ainſt taxes, the ſame event would probably happen. 
n either caſe, the natural and immediate conſe- 
quences of the bankruptcy would probally follow 
one another in this manner: _ 

Imo. Every creditor of the ſtate would become 
poorer in proportion to the diminution of his income, 
_ 2d, Conſumption, and the demand for work, 
would diminiſh in proportion to the part of i 
income with-held, which the creditors n, ex. 
pend for theſe purpoſes. 15 
30. Trade would directly ſuffer, in proportion 
to that part of the ſaid revenue yearly thrown. into 
it by the public creditors at preſent; and it would 

conſequently ſuffer in proportion to the hurt re- 
ſulting to private credit, from the conſequences of 
the bankruptcy. 

The creditors then would dds Fi the trade: of : 
Eng land would be undone, and the multitudes WhO 
577 in conſequence of the demand for their induſ- 
try from the one and the other, would be reduced 
to miſery. Theſe immediate effects would firſt ma- 
nifeſt themſelves in the capital. The conſequences 
would ſoon. be felt all over. England 3 2 diminution 
upon the conſumption of che fruits of the earth; 

a ſtagnation of that commerce which is carried on 


to the amount of all the taxes and land- rents ſpent 
in London) would ſoon throw every thing, into con- 


5 fuſion. But taxes would be aboliſhed of that 


there is no doubt. Let a deliberate bankruptcy . 


they w Fa ſoon. ſink to nothing, from the beter . 


impoſſibility there would be found to pay them. 
A total bankruptcy therefore coming upon Bng- i 


land, eicher from a decay of her trade, ot a diſtur- 
bance in collecting the public revenue, would have 
the effect of plunging the nation into utter rin at 
Pane : i WG: might by, . Wh ace . N 
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' want of employment: they wouldiinſtantly put pro- 
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he fog, 4 to 


this; that in the firſt, all the eonſequences we have 


to prevent them might be concertet. 


conſequences, either fromm the reſentment of thoſe 


reſolve to ſacrifice the intereſt of all the creditors, 


© K E I; I F. FE 5 [5 
witd, 1 leave to, the raters fagacity to deter- 


* 


mine. FAT . 
Let me now Up ole 2 hinketipeey: to dae flare 


\fom a deliberate ah act of Yori wy a view, . 


pediency. ® 
The difference verre we 60 welds only: in 


mentioned would follow one upon another, without 
a poffibility of preventing them; in the other a plan 


Let me then ſuppoſe that government mall find 
it expedient, at any time, to uſe a ſpunge for the 
Public debts; that they ſhall fear no external bad 


* 


ſtates Who may be hurt by it, or from the ambition 
of others who may profit by it; that they ſhalhcoolly 


in favour of the Whole body; and that they ſhall 
delibetate upon the plan to bs! followed, in order 
to bring about ſo great a revolution, without effen- 
tially hurting any intereſt” in the ſtate; Thar of the 
_ creditors alone Ncep ted. „„ 

In that caſe, I imagine, they would: begin by or- 
deriog the amount of all that is paid to che credi- 
tors, to be ſet apart 28 4 fund for 'theextcutinn: _ 
the an. e een en n 

"hey * purchaſe al over England, every 

| article of toduce and manufacture which might 
remain upon hand for want of a market Uthey-would 
feed 1 thoſe who would be forced to be idle for 


e em de inte theik hands, as one weeks de- 
ay in tHe execution of this part of the plan would 
throw. the E intereſt into ſuch confu- 
be paſt all remedy: they would furniſh 
credit co © All t merchanes ſubſiſting in proportion 
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[i the wants of thoſe who would be totally ruined 
1 until by degrees they could re-eſtabliſh confidence, 
wo the parent of trade, the mother of induſtry. By 
1 ſuch precautions, properly taken, and properly exe. 
1 cuted, none would ſuffer but the unhappy cteditors 
and their families, who from great opulence, would 
be reduced to poverty . 
1 I. his ſubject of public credit being of infinite im. 
} ll Paortance, and having a peculiar. reference to the 
Preſent ſtate of Great Britain, we ſhall inſert ano. 


1 ther quotation from a very ingenious author, Who 
4 | '., __ _ -  Has'rreated it wich great abllity.;; 7707 
; —  __ It appears to have been the common practice of 


antiquity, to make proviſion in times of peace, for 
the neceſſities of war, and to hoard u p treaſures be- 
ax fore hand, as the inſtruments either of conqueſt or 
wo defence; without truſting to extraordinary impoſts, 
- much leſs to borrowing in times of diforder and 
confuſion. - On the contrary, . our modern expedi- 
ent, which has become very general, is to mort- 
gage the public revenues, and to truſt that poſte- 
rity, during peace, will pay off the incumbrances 
eontracted during the preceding war: and they 
having before their eyes 10 good an exam ple of their 
wiſe fathers, have the ſame prudent reliance on their 
pPoſterity; who at laſt, from neceſſity, more than 
choice, are obliged to place the ſame confidence in ; 
a new poſterity, But.not to waſte time in Jechiime. 
ing againſt a practice which appears ruinous be- 
_ Yond. the evidence of an hundred demonſtrations, - 
itt ſeems pretty apparent that the antient maxims 
are, in this reſpect, much more prudent than the 
JJC 8 
We have indeed been told chat the public is no 
| weaker upon account of its debts; ſince they are 
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property to one as they take from another. It is 
like transferring money from the right hand to the 


left; which leaves the perſon neither, richer 3 
poorer than before. Such looſe reaſonings, and ſpe- 


cious compariſons will always paſs, where we ju ge | 
not upon principles. I aſk, is it poſſible in the na- 


ture of things, to over-burthen a nation with taxes, 
even where the ſovereign reſides among them? 
The very doubt ſeems extravagant, ſince it is re- 
quiſite, in every common-wealth, that there be 4 
certain proportion obſerved: between the laborious. 

and the idle part of it. But if all our preſent taxes 


be mortg Se muſt we not invent new ones? And 


may nor this matter be carried to a length that is 


robo and deſtructive? Ae 


Ia every nation there are away tlie methods of 
levying money, more eaſy than, others, agreeable't to 
the way of living of the people, and the 'commo- 


dities they make uſe of. In Britain the exciſes upon 


malt and beer afford a very large revenue, becauſe 


the operations of malting and brewing are very te- 


dious, and are impoſſible to be concealed ; and at the 
ſame time theſe commodities are not fo abſolutely 


neceſſary to life, as that the raiſing their price would = 
very much' affect the poorer fort. Theſe taxes be- 


ing all mortgaged, What difficulty to find” new : 


conn ! What vexarion and ruin of the poor! 


3 on conſumptions are more equal and 
fy than thoſe upon poſſeſſions, © What a loſs to 


1 909 public that the former ate all exhauſted,” and 


that we muſt have recourſe to the more. "grievous * 
N method of levying taxes 00 


Were all-the proprietors of land only ſtewards to 5 


the public, muſt not necefſiry force them to prac- 
tiſe all the acts of oppreſſion uſed by ſtewards, Where 
the abſence or negligence of the e render 
| them ſecure 9925 e : 


e de public” once e fairly brought, to . 


condition 0 


v \ * 
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condition to which it is haſtening 


with ſuch ama; 


— 
* 


ing rapidity ſuppoſe the land to be'taxed eighteen 


„ 


or nineteen ſhillings in the pound, 
bear the Whole twenty; ſuppoſe all the exciſes and 


- 


cuſtoms to be ſcrewed up to the utmoſt which the 
its commerce 


- 


4 


nation can bear, withoutentirely loſin 


for it can never 


4 


* 


and induſtry ; and ſuppoſe that all thoſ: funds are 


mortgaged to perpetuity, and that the invention and 


} 


wit of all our projectors, can find no new impoſition 


which may ſerve as the foundation of a ney loan ; and 


ler as conſider the neceſlary conſequencesof this kö 
- Though the imperfeR fate of gur political 


: 
* 


ation. . 1 
EC ald e, and the narrow capacities of men make 
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it difficult to foretel the effects, Which will reſult 


from any untried meaſure, the ſeeds of ruin are here 
ſcattered with ſuch profuſion as not to eſcape the 


* 1 1 


eye of the moſt careleſs obſerver. 


” 


who poſſeſs any revenue beyond the. jmmedute ef. 
 grawalmoſt all the rents of the land and houſes, be- 
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In an _unnational ſtate of ſociety, the only perſons 


 fides, the produce of all the cuſtoms and exciſes. 


Theſe are men who 
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world in which they ch 
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 furally. bury webu in che capiral or in gest 


Fitten and who, will fink into che e 
Pi and pampered luxury, without | 
or,eryoyment, | Adieu to all ideas of f 
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in an Inſtant, and being in ſu 
tate will ſeldom be cranſmirce 
lation, from father to og. 
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 maip ever. o long in ope family, they convey a 
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hereditary authority, or credit to. the polſeſſors z an 
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uch 4 fluctuating 
during three gene- 


hole are men who have np connexions in the ſtate, | 
ug rao . enjoy their, reyenue in an part of the | 
ole to refide,, who will na. 


rity Ambition, = 
obility, gen. 
transferred 


a e 


by this means the ſeveralTanks of men, which form | 

- Find of independant magiſtracy in a late, inſti- 

| tured by the hand of nature, are entirely let; and 
V' . 
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every man in authority derives his influente' from 
the commiſſion alone- of the ſovereign. No EXPe- 
dient remains for preventing, or ſuppreſſing infur- 
rections, but mercenary armies. No expedient at all 
remains for reſiſting tyranny. - Elections are ſwayed 
by bribery and; corruption alone; and the. middle 
power between king and people being totall/ re- 
moved, a horrible deſpotiſm muſt infallibly prevail. 
The land-holders, deſpiſed for their poverty, and 
hated for their oppreſſions, will be ry unable 0 
make any oppoſition to it. | 
If che prince has become abſolute, as may natu- 
eally be expected from this ſituation of affairs, it is 
ſo eaſy for him to encreaſe his exactions upon the 

. annuitants, which amount only to his retaining mo- 
ney in his own hands, that this ſpecies of property) 
would ſoon loſe all its credit, and the whole income 
of every individual in the ſtate muſt lie entirely at 

the mercy of the ſoyereign: a degree of deſpotiſm 
which no Oriental monarchy has ever yet attained. 

Buch are the inconveniencies which may reaſon- 
ably be foreſeen, of this ſituation to which Great 
Britain, is viſibly, tending : not to mention the 
numberleſs inconveniencies, which cannot he fore- 
| ſeen, and which muſt reſult from ſo monſtrous a 
ſituation as that of making the public the ſole pro- 
prietor of land, beſides inveſting it with every branch 
of cuſtoms and exciſe, which the fertile imagina · 
tion of miniſters and projectorg, have beep. * to 
invent. ; 
But though the projet of R is: Kor 
likely to take place, it is not altogether improbable, 
that when the nation becomes heartily fick of their 
debts, and are cruelly oppreſſed by them, ſome 


daring, projector may ariſe with viſionary. ſchemes 


for their dilcharge. And as public credit will be- 
5 han ILY Jes 10 her a little . the leaſt couch = 
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will deſtroy it, as happened in France; and in thiz 
Wahn 


manner it will die of the doctor. 
But it is more probable that the breach of national 
faith will be the neceſſary effects of wars, defeats, 
misfortunes, and public calamities, or even ethaps 
of victories and conqueſts. 1 muſt confeſs, when 
1 ſer princes' and ſtates fighting and quarrelling, 
amidſt their debts, funds, and pubſic mortgages, it 
always brings to my mind a match of cudgel-play. 
ing, fought in a china ſhop. How can it be ex. 
pected that ſovereigns will ſpare a ſpecies of pro. 
perty which is pernicious to themſelves, and to the 
public, when they have ſo little compaſſion on lives 
and properties, which are uſeful to hoth. Let the 
time come (and ſurely it will come) when the new 


funds created for the exigencies of the year ate not 


ſubſcribed to, and raiſe not the money projected. 
Suppoſe either that the caſn of the nation is ex- 
hauſted, or that our faith, which has been hitherts 
ſo awple, begins to fail us. Suppoſe" that in chls 
diftreis the nation is threatened with an invaſion'; a 
rebellion is ſuſpected or broke out at home; a ſqua- 
dron cannot be equipped for want of pay, vicuals, 
or repairs, or even à foreigh ſubſidy cannot” be ad. 
vanced. What muſt a prince or miniſter do on ſuch 
an emergence? The right of ſelf· Preſervation is 
_unalienable in every individual, much more in every 
community: and the folly of our ſtateſmen” muſt 
then be greater than the folly of thoſe who fitſt con- 
tracted the debt, or, what is more, than that of thoſe 
who truſted, or continue to truſt this ſecurity, if 
theſe ſtateſmen have the means of ſafety in their 
hands, and do not employ them. The funds cte-. 
ated and mortgaged, will by that time bring in a 


large yearly revenue, ſufficient for the defence and * 


ſecurity of the nation: money is perhaps "lying in 
the exchequer, ready for the diſcharge of the qdar. 
terly intereſt: neceſſity calls, fear urges, reaſon ex- 
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hotts, compaſſion alone exclaims { the money will | 
immediately be ſeized for the current ſervice, undder 
the moſt ſolemn proteſtations, perhaps, of being im- 

mediately replaced.” But no tore ig requiſite. The 


whole fabric already tottering, falls to the ground, 


and buries thoufands in its ruins. And this I think 
may be called the natural death of public credit, 
For to this period it tends 'as naturally as an agi- 
mal body to its diffolution and deſtruction. 1 
Thheſe two events ſuppoſed above, are calamitous, 
but not the moſt calamitous. Thouſands are here: 
by ſacrificed to the ſafety of millions. But we are 
not without danger, that the contrary event ac 
take place, and that millions may be ſacrificed for - 
ever, to the temporary ſafety of thouſands, Our 
popular government perhaps will render it difficult 
or dangerous for a'miniſter to venture on ſo deſpe- 
rate an expedient as that of a voluntary bankruptcy; 
And though the houſe of lords be altogether com- 
| poſed of the proprietors of lands, and the houſe of - 
commons chiefly, and conſequently. neither of them 
can be ſuppoſed to have great property in the funds: 
yet the connexions of the members may be ſo great 
with the proprietors, as ta render them more tena- 
cious of public faith than prudence, policy, or even 8 
| juſtice, ſtrietly ſpeaking, requires... And. perhaps - | 
to our foreign” enemies, or rather enemy, (for wre 
| have but one'ty dread) may be fo politic as 60 dll. 
cover, that our ſafety lies i deſpair, and may not 
therefore ſhew the danger open and bare-faced till 


it be inevitable. The balance of power in Eürop 
our grandfathers, our farhers, and we, have all _—_— 
eſteemed too unequal to, be preſerved , without our 
attention and affiſtance. Hut our childeeg weary ' * 
with the ſtruggle, and fettered with incumthrances,  _ © 
may fit down ſecure, and ſee their neighbours —— 
preſſed and conquered ; till at laſt they themſelves _- 7 
aud their creditors, lie both at the mercy of the _ 
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conqueror. And this 3K properly enough be Fl 
hominated the violent death eln e credit *, * 


CUSTOMS, duties upon importation _ and 


exportation: they bring in about two millions neat 
to the exchequer. 
0 URRE N n 7155 the colonies, the follow. 
ing table will mew the value of 100 J. fern, in 
| the curreney of the colonies bien ? 
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Boſton in New Ene gland de 19 527 1. 1334 
New York, and E lt leey 1 175 or nn 
7 8 9 4 a 3 455 or 260% 
Mary Ha” wo 6: RT oe n= 5 paris „ 
North Carolina. L To — LT Ton” 
J — 
Georgia. TR Log eee 
Barb ade , ee 

Nevis, and Montſerrat eee, 
Antigua, and St. Chriſto "Mg 7 . PITS 50 
{ anadas, and Nove-Scotia a hes Fo 1 55 to 419, 
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'venve of Eng land” Plug bout. two millions 
erling, affected WE two debts. The firſt was call. 
ed the bankers debt, contracted by Charles II. and 
by letters patent charged upon, his . hereditary ex- 
Liſe,” to the amount, of upwards. of. 1,300,000 4. 
This debt was reduced to one half in bro laſt years 
of kin > William, and put at 6 per cent, perpetual 
| KV to commence rom Bs Wo er was 
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4 debt of 60,00 l. due to thatprince's ſervantef neg. 
ſected to be aid by 1 His" Rice, and Ireen 
after the rev utiod © 1s 
At the peace of Ryſoiek the natibral debit 
amounted to about 205000, 0 %ͤ uU. 
5 The fewenhe cf Entlang l the den ewof geen 
Anne, may be ſtated ar about 2,252,000 l. and the 
public debts amounted to near 7,099,000 : at her 
death they exceeded 56,006,006; * -- . 
In fourteen years from the Nen ion to wy 220 
celſion, the money gravted by pa ment, 5 
raiſed on the ſubiject, And partly: bad or en 
credit for, accord ing rg the cuſtom of che fimes, 
; 8 aboye 3 5,000, _ During che rz 
OE TLDS rpm! 
tink Hed Auel on tlie fübject, or borrowed as! 
- amounted to 787 bf 80, G00 
The reign o 

turbed by foreign wars, — nt the ſmalleſt 
_ diminvtion upon the capital of the public debts"; 
| and thoſe which ſubſiſted at the peace of Utrecht, 
| ſtood at his death, at 750,354,952." The ſame 
taxes fubſiſted; and every one 45 was dy this 


time made perpetual, except indecd The kfd. Wat, : 
and malt duty, which. to this 5 5 continde ts be an- 


nual grants. 
Poblle gebt: | 


7 At the end of the year 1738, the 
amounted to 46, 661,767 1. 2 1,962 83310. in- 
tereſt. On the Jil. of December 1748, they atoun- 
ted to 78,293,313 J. bearing 4,005,328 U intereſt. 
During that war the debty were increaſed above what 
they were at the end of 1738, by 31 63,5464, flerl. 
| Capital, and by 1,043,272 of i wt reſt or Auguties. 
On the 5th of January 255. on national fund- 
ed debt was reduced to 15505 951 47. upon which 
was paid an annuity of, 1+ At the end of 
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2763, the funded debt 1 8 5 to 13 30,5867 89 oF 5 | 7 
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20% 2 5 D E Br 7. 5 
So that at the end of laſt war, the national debt ex- 
ceeded 1405000, doo. Hexe it appears, that the 
war occaſioned-an augmentation. of 58,2971 161. 
upon the, funded national debt. 


The intereſtof the-1 40,000,000, was 7. aca. 


„Since da periods e $8,006,000, have been 
5 . . e J 
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I the year Luk the intetelt at 2 £ . 5 3 
er cent. of 990,000,000 livres, o 
44000, ſterling of the late 5 
Eking's debts, 5 after the 
Bo li of 1720, amounted. to 
Intereſt at 2 ++ per cent. upon 
| 94,000,000 due to the, company 
of the Indies, ; VPOR, their old N 
n,, SD r a 4 
| Allowed to 2 company. for paying /; 5 0 Ws 
their dividends _ :_ . 1 106,666 
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Annuities on lives, confitured dure 5 „ 
ing the laſt war gs ee RR 21 in 
Dor paying during ten YEATS, A part F aka ont ADM nents 


| be 990,000,000, of livres, of. old. Y 0 + EL : 711 ty 


-— charged above, and bear- 


ing an 1 of 25 At Pente tbe „ 
pyearly ſum of = 472. 
To, the India company ee 10 
of a debt due to them, for 12 „ 
years - | ARE: e e Fette e | 
Far paying | 195 prizes of the 8 . 
lotteries every year, as they. are „ 
drawn for 12 . en 
Towards making good eee 55 ; 
6] upon the funds e for 1 
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the war, yearly, till paid 3 dee 5 
bitte upon the funds appropriated . 
Do the new Ecole Militaire ee * 7 2 .. 
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For gt perpetual, annvities e 


- created during the laſt war Hi Ip # 
For making good deficiencies, upon 25 ef. 
©, the 5 7 * magazines, during KO 
the war 1762, for 12, years, the _ . 
annual ſum of HP; 380,000 
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Ditto upon the article of foreign a. ES - 
fairs A N Ecko 
Total annual intereſt of the danone, = 
debt of France rity ao} Bowie 2 4495,31 5 


Hence it appears r F rance (arg es | 
1 "i many acts of power, practiſed by the court to 
leſſen, and even annihilate much of their debts, 
both principal and intereſt) is burthened very nearly 
as much with intereſt as Great Britain. But in 
treating of this ſubject, there is another circum» 
| ſtance comes into the account which deſerves che 
; cloſeſt attention; and of which a clear idea will be 


re, fam the following, pallige. from. another 
riter. 


To give an account of the national debt of Fr rance, f 
we muſt not only take in the eſtimate of What is 
owing by the king,. but alſo what debts are ding 
by each province, and by eyery. town and commu- 
nity within that province. . Theſe particulars, how- 
ever minute, are Objects, which muſt be taken into 
our view and then by . addir ing the national and 
provincial. expences and: ; lebts together, we, mal! 
diſcoyer. the accumulated. burthens impoſed , Upon 
every inhabitant, and 1 the Kingdom in peneral. . 
"I recapitulation, 6. fur ary of the debts interred in. 
Fr ovence on account of. 18 * as 9] y p 1749. | 
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'To the hire of mules and carri „ 
and loſſes atending the fame 


5 Fel, by To the forage for the troops, as 1 wall” 556 9788; 56,998 


Spaniſh as French 


To contributions, Saen, and ü 95 5 
w, 5 
the highways | » 565 


„ 
* To overplus expences in repairing | 


| To. iring; the forti pa 
4 Totlon 8 ifications 0 


To Fond borrowed for the purchaſe” : 4,900 | 755 
1 582 e 2 
+0 EY" e and e ; KY oF 


This debt of piſs EM one iis berg * at 

| uy in ſo, ſmall a time by ſingle province, 1 0 5 

A bi igger than one of our midaling count in England, 8 
. _ remained to be provided for, either by additional = 


of corn 
Ts, deficiency of 405 reventcs for | 


- Impolitions 1800 on "themſelves by "the author 


130 5 p of their ates, or by duties impoſed by the king upon ; af 


the public in general. Lect be adjuſted Either way, 


Let the N al on, the «individuals or the con. 
munities, or the province, or the government, the 

wen whole e 
Bays * debt, The ublic rs muſt Dog 


ſequen ces u pon the 
kw 


e dimidil! ed ; if. the -provi 10 ys it, th e provinci 7 e 5 
1 | reaſur will be exhayſted; 4 Pif the nl omruſities EY 
Incapable of coneibr ing 0 Aly futüre im- 5 
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| voyages, ſpeaking of the laing dal | _ aginl 


* Shilliogs and pence are reſerved in the total. 
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the--grear Sir Walter: Raleigh, ſays, It le really 


ſtrange, how far ſuch fooliſh- inſinuations as th 
prevail, and how baſely mankind repay the ateſt 
for vices that can be done them.” When Columbus 
opened his ſcheme in Portugal, 3 was reputed a 
mere fancy, and a contrivance to | ain employment; 
when Fauſtus invented printing, he was treated b 
ſome as a Conjurer, and by — win arr was con- 
demned as” pre judicial to the book = 


andi at the time Harvey taught the circulation of 


blood, he was generally run down; and that, ac- 
cording to the phyſicians of thoſe times, was treat» 
ed as a ridiculous fiction, which is now regarded ; | 
the very foundation of the art of phyfte. T he 
truth ſeems to be, that what is pe d and — 4 
comprehended by a firſt-rate genius, is a more eboud, 
| viſion, or airy appearance in the judgment of cb. 
mon men, Who either really forgetting, or affectin 
not to diſtinguiſh this difference in capacities, would 
have their judgment take place, and the igndrance 
of the many Naber reputed wiſdom than t 

ments of a ſingle man: and thus between folly and 
arrogance, the advantages which might be \drawh 
from ſuch high and rare ſpirits,” if due distinction 
were made, ate abſolutely loſt, and the diſcoveries 


in the world of ſcience re Wechieved y luch 


n) poſtponed for We" 119 T 8 10 
7 1 e eee age Kun the 
' ſpirit of diſcovery j whether it be exerted" iu the 
regions of ſeience, or practically purſued bs . 
venturous voyagers and travellers. * The t 
ceding centuries were full of were en 
do honeur to numbers of galant ey 700 
there is little of chat ſpirit in {om preſent: ' 199, 
il the late voyages round: che” world, performed 

1 the Dn and French, aud Whieh do 
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and yet the world has been fatisfied with ſeeing a 
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them infinite credit, we have ſeen nothing that car 
tried the marks of that ſpirit; the expeditions in 
ſearch of a North - weſt paſſage, were ſo poorly pur- 
ſued, that they can be reckoned, | nothing; | they | 
rather ſhew the want of enterprize in us, for we 
Aue up the ſearch juſt when t was judged by thoſe 
| Who can beſt be depended on, that we had actually 
diſcovered the paſſage : in the fifteench century, 
ſuch a voyage would preſently. have been followed 
by many others till certainty had been gained. 
This ſpirit of diſgoveries is attended with a thouſand 
effects, eſpecially to a maritime nation: it 
breeds and employs ſeamen, remarkably able; 
it promotes the employment of ſhipping, it opens 
new markets for manufactures, it enlarges the ſphere 
of commerce, and. in a word, advances every great 
and important intereſt in a ſtatwwmee. 
It is aſtoniſhing to think of ſuch a bold and ad- 
venturous ſpirit, as animated ſuch numbers of men 
in the laſt and preceding century, to undertakings 
5 which would now be thought chimerical. The _ 
diſcovery of the continent of A merica.; was. imme» _ 
| diately followed by planting, trading, and conquer- 
ing, with innumerable expeditions thither. But 
what a difference is there between that age and thoſe 
Which have followed] There is at preſent no doubt 
of a Terra Auſtralis: a great part of it, in the © 
richeſt climates in the world, has been accuratelx 
coaſted and laid down in maps. Other vaſt dii- 
coveries have been made at different times in the KB 
South: ſea of lands; yet it is unknown, whether they - 
be iſlands or a continent. Nothing is purſued, no 
farther notice taken of the greateſt diſcoveries that 
could ever be made. Maps have been made near 
two centuries of New: Guinea, New-Holland, - Car- 
pentaria, and other tracts, Part of the Terra Auſtralis, 
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prince having the curioſity of making further diſ- 
coveries, to alcertain the real truth concerning the 
people, manners, products, &c, Never was there 
ſuch a contraſt as is to be found in this conduct, from 
that of the great men, who two hundred years 
ago made the moſt glorious efforts without half the 
proſpect of ſucceſs. It is a moſt certain fact, that 
America contains not any product which theſe un- 


known countries. do net pofſefs In ſome ide latter. 


are ſuperior; as for inſtancee in ſpices. The beſt 


judgment to be formed of any country is by the lati- 


tudes; indeed, it is a criterion that is in general de- 

cifive.* Now the latitude of the tracts already diſ- 
covered to the ſouth, are in the ſame latitude” with 

all the richeſt climates in: the reft of the globe, ex · 

' tending: to the line. Who therefore can doubt 

but that all the products for which the European 


nations have been ſo eager in their American views 


are to be found here? 1 here they are already en- 


croſſed and monopolized by two or three powerful | 


nations, the ' firſt diſcoverers of them; bur here 


they are open to thoſe who will take the trouble to 


accept them. Colonies' in America have been at- 


tended with infinite advantages to the Engliſh aud 
the French; indeed, they proved the great ſupport - 
and foundation of the former's power and opuſence, 
and added infinitely to thoſe of the latter; why there- 

fore ſhould not other nations hot yet poſſeſſing the 
ſame advantages, endeavour to attain chem by the 
ſame means? The only opportunity left in the world 


ies in the great continent or iſlands to the ſouthwafd; 
the navigator who hall now attempt their diicovery, 


has not the difficulties to encgunter which proved 
obltacles to Columbus; he does not fail in Purſuſt 
only of an idea; on the contrary, he ſets forth under 
the compleat knowledge, that ſuch a country. as be 

ſeeks really exiſts; and that he has notiring to do but 
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o follow a route already chalked out, to bring him to 
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the countries he wiſhes to viſit. If this plain ſtate 
of the cale does not ſhew the expediency of the 


meaſure, I muſt own myſelf utterly ignorant of all 
the principles of trade and navigation. 


+ 
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| x I The complaint of the want of that ſpirit of en 
terprize which To much diſtinguiſhed the laſt age 


but one, is the ſtrongeſt proof in the world of the 
truth of the aſſertion. Every one now who thinks 
of, or mentions ſuch an idea, immediately recurs to 
kings, miniſters, councils of trade, or companies; 
whereas the great things that were done in the 
fifteenth century were all executed by private people, 
almoſt ſolely on their own ideas; and. wich boch 
lender means that the ability of a ſingle nobleman 
exceeds, I apprehend, the whole of what was ex- 
ecuted, by half a ſcore of the heroes of old. This 
was the true ſpirit of enterprize, which brought to 
light ſuch amazing diſcoveries, and which occaſion- 
ed the moſt heroical conduct in almoſt every com- 
mander employed. A ſhip of an hundred tons was 
in that age thought ſufficient for an undertaking. 
which would now require an army and a fleet: ſuch 
is the difference between the genius that aftuated 
men then and now; and that all this difference lies 
only in the manners of the ages is certainly known, by 
the real objects of ſuch expeditions being the ſame _ 
now as then, only much. leſs hazardous from the 
improvements that have been made in the art of 
| navigation, and from the examples and experience 
|. of-ſo many circumnavigators. The difficulties 
F and dangers are therefore leſs, but the bold ſpirit of 
enterprize is wanting, which was alone ſufficient'to 
level thouſands of difficulties, and face every dan- 
ger that good ariſe. ? 
The common remark that theſe attempts of new 
diſcovery not being deſirable to nations who haye 
already colonies and ſettlements enough, I do not 
_ think is juſt. All experience tells us chat when once 
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a nation ſits down contented, and ſays to herſelf, 
we have induſtry enough, we have colonies ſuf. 
ficient, we want no more trade, let us confine. our- 
ſelves to make the moſt of what we have already 
gained: whenever a nation acts (or rather ceaſes to 
to be active) on ſuch principles, we may ſafely ven- 


ture to pronounce her deeline at hand, It is im- 


poſſible that induſtry and commerce ſhould be ſta-. 
tionaty; if it ceaſes to advance it will go backward; 
activity and motion are the ſoul of its ſucceſs 1 

trade never makes ſuch gigantic ſtrides, as 
in midſt of wars, enterprizes, and a continual 

buſtle. The cafe of the Dutch is a ſtriking in- 
ſtance of this, for the moment they were con- 
tented with their preſent poſſeſſions, they began to 
decline; but their progreis had been d from 
one hardy enterprize to another. The Portugueſe in 

India are another very ſtriking inſtance of this truth ; _ 


for after a great number of conqueſts made, ſet. 


tlements eſtabliſhed, and colonies planted, think. 

g they had extended the mſelves ſufficiently, and 
— enough. they then gave over their per- 
petual enterprizes, and a luxurious effeminacy pre- 


ſently came upon them. Every one will allow they = 


were right in thinking that they had conquered an 
ſettled enough, provided all that candour and ſpirit 
which had gained the Indies, had been exerted to 


improve them. But this was not the caſe, nor ever 5 


can be, for the {pirit of adventure brings acquiſi- 
tions eternally, and the moment you ceaſe to ac- 
quire, you begin to loſe; it being the general bent 


of human nature not to make great exertionss 


when they are unneceſſary. Might I not ſhew that 
this is not p. -culiar” to forming ſettlements of trade, 


but that it is the ſame in all the affairs of life, | 


Great ſucceſs in every walk is gained by the bold 
_ enthuſiaſm. which attends the activity of purſuit, 
but falls off when a ſeries of ue be events have 
ag 700 | LINE Wy 
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blunted the edge of this actix ity, and brought on 1 
ſlothful poſſeſſion. This is the caſe in common 
life, in war, in politicks, in commerce. Empires 
flouriſh while they boldly go on from one conqueſt to 
another ; but decline inſtantly when they fix bounds, _ 
and ſeek only the quiet poſſeſſion of what they have 
got, It is the nature of man to loſe his powers and 
his faculties by reſt and inactivity; and, on the con- 
trary, a conſtant and harraſſing fatigue gives him 
_ the ability of undertaking and executing what in a. 
ſtate of reſt, he would never have dreamed of be- 
ing able to effect. It is upon the ſolid foundation 
of theſe reaſons that I am an enemy to ſentiments 
which 1 have often heard in England, concerning 
the greatneſs of our colonies and commerce; that 


we have colonies enough and more than we know 


What to do with; that commerce will be our Ts 

that we ſhould content ourſelves with leſs; that mo- : 
deration is in every thing a virtue, Theſe are molt 

| erroneous doctrines, which can only ariſe from rak- _ 

ing a very ſuperficial view of things, If the men 


who ſtarted theſe ideas, and complain of the extent x; 


of our colonics and che greatneſs of our commerce, 
had read the hiſtory of all colonies, and all the trade 
that has been carried on in the world, and had re- 
flected on what they read, they would have made 
very different deductions. They, would then haye 
found that the number of ſettlenients are never 
burthenſome in themſelves, but that all weakneſs 


muſt be looked for at home. When the Portugueſe | 


| ſpread, themſelves and built fortreſſes and cities in 
every corner of the ladies, they did not. complain 

of the burthen of their ſettlements; but now they... 
| have, through à want of that ſpirit, made their ac: 
quiſitions neglected, and loſt nine-tenths of them, 


they find the "remainder ſuch. a weight, as to debaie 5 5 


| whether they ſhould not abandon them. Af 
2 eyer Fog, falls dr the 1 e ie To” | 
85 ö 4 | . , 2 | 2 by 
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DO NIN 0 ' as 
feel the ſame conſequences. Are Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, and Antigua, burthenſome to this nation? 
Is the poſſeſſion of Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, 
and Maryland too much for her? Suppoſe ſhe gives 
up ſome of them, will ſhe' better preſerve and make 


the greater profit of the reſt? She has found = . 


f ſculties of many forts with her colonies, but it 
has been with thoſe which are ſituated in a climate 
like her own, and of courſe have rivalled her; this 
was a grand error in the firſt ſettling, but wiſe and 
active meaſures in tracsferring the inhabirants would 
do. much to remedy it. . 
But do the poſſeſſion of all delt wolter 40 her | 
ſerclements in the Eaſt-Indies, preclude the benefit 
and propriety of planting others in all the diſtant 
regions of the world, not yet colonized? None but 
men of narrow views will reply ia the affirmative; 
all others will, on the contrary, aſſert that we ought 
to take every meaſure to increafe” our ſettlements 
and extend our commerce, upon the moſt eſſential 
principle of all, that if we do not go forward our 
motion will be retrograde, as it is impoſſible in trade 
to ſtand ſtill. Our great riches, and important 
colonies, will naturally make many people ſay," is 
not this enough ? For what ſhould we have more? 
But there is an inactivity in that contempt, which 
ruſts all the ſprings of enterprize, which opens the 
door to ſloth, Far which'1s much ſurer to deſtroy, 
than the moſt wild enthuſiaſm of attempting even 


impoſſibilities. „See SouTHeRN CONTINENT. | 


DOMINGO St. (called alſo Hiſpaniola.)* 
a well known illand in the French Weſt-Indies. 
The principal trade for many years conſiſted in 
tobacco, in Which it is fal there have been from 
60 to 100 ſhips employed; but upon the” eſtabliſh. _ 
ing an excluſive farm of this CORY" in 2 — 5 


(2 at + Marſhal's Travels Val: I. P. . F 1 1 
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a 4 | | 
the trade of St. Domingo for that commodity began 
to decline, and is at laſt funk to nothing. Inſtead. 
of tobacco, they fell to planting ſugar; and though. 
at firſt. they met with ſome difficulties, 'which was 
occaſioned by the too great fertility of the ſoil, yet 
theſe were ſoon got over, and ſugar became in a 
ſhort. ſpace of time the ſtaple commodity of the 
iſland: it is, in the opinion of ſome, the very beſt 
ſugar made in the Weſt:Indies, and generally ſpeak- 
ing, yields three or four ſhillings a hundred more 
than the ſugar from any of their other iſlands, 
which has occaſioned a ſurprizing progreſs in the 
cultivation of this commodity in St, Domingo, 
Which in 1726 ſtood thus: there. were then tWůo 
hundred ſugar works in the iſland, Which it was 
computed yielded one with another four hundred 
hundred weight; at this time ſugar yielded upon 
the ſpot, from twelve to thirteen livres per hundred 
weight; fo that from this computation it appears 
that the ſugar of this iſland produced the French an- 
nually about two hundred thouſand pounds, and the 
indigo is ſaid to produce half as much: they raiſe like 
woeiſe cacao, ginger, and cotton; coffee grows there 
very well, and ſome are of opinion that cinnamon, 
clove, and nutmeg trees might be raiſed in this 
hot climate; but the great profit the inhabitants 
make at preſent of their ſugar and indigo, hinders 
them from running into any new improvements; 

- and as the French ſhips which come thicher return 
well laden with the commodities before mentioned, 
and raw hides, it is very probabie they will : con- 

tinue to go on in the way they are in, till ſuch time 

as the price of the ſugar falls conliderably., The 

© French are thoroughly perſuaded that there are 
conſiderable mines of ſeveral ſorts in their part of the 

iſland; but as one of their writers expreſſes it While 
the ſugar mine, and the indigo mine produce ſo 


1 
' * 


much. and with ſuch certainty, they are never like 
to look for any other mine. ng 


Corn has been ſown here, but is ſaid to ripen at dif- 
ferent times, ſo that it cannot be reaped with any 
profit, and though their grapes are very fine, yet 
it is pretended they will neither make wine nor 
raiſins: but the truth of the matter ſeems to be, 
that the government diſcourages raiſing either, and 
this from very juſt and reaſonable motives; for, ſay 
they, if France takes off all the ſugar.and indigo 

made by the inhabitants of St. Domingo, it is but 
reaſonable that the people of that colony ſhould take 
corn and wine from France, We may very well ſup⸗ 
poſe that for the ſame motive they diſcourage. Gil 
of which the Spaniards made great quantities, and 
very good. It is very apparent from what has been 


ſaid of this iſland, and What might be ſaid. of it, 


that it is beyond compariſon the moſt: conſiderable, 
and moſt important colony that the French have, 
which is the reaſon they are ſo deſirous of obtaining = 
the ceſſion of the other half from the Spaniards ; 
which ſome time or other it is more than probable, 
they will obtain, unleſs the other powers of Europe 
provide againſt, it, by a ſpecial clauſe in their trea- 


ties with the houſe of Bourbon, which appears 
p 5 a 3 


to me a matter of the greateſt conſequence. For 


ſhould the French once. carry their point, and 3 
come ſole maſters of this ifland, we may very 
| reaſonably believe, that in the {pace of fifty or ſixty _ 

years it would become the richeſt and moſt valuable 


country, in that part of the word; it would afford 


them an opportunity of encreaſing their ſtrength 


to ſuch a degree, as would put it out of the power of 
any of their neighbours to give them much diſ- 


turbance: on the contrary, they would ſoon become 


formidable both to us and to the Spaniards, Which 
is an evil, which as it has been foreſeen in time, 
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it is hoped care will be taken to prevent its eyer 
coming to paſs. 5 

Another writer ꝙ ſays, that by a calculation made 
about the year 1749, the exported produce of St, 
Domingo was 1,200,000/. but that it was much 
. under-rated. — Another ſays, that it produces more 

than all the Britiſh iſlands F: if ſo, the Amount [3 

aboye 2,700,000 J. 

© Theſe ſeveral accounts we have inſerted to ſhew 
the extreme importance of this illand; by the ad- 
vices ſince received it is found that the increaſe has 
been very rapid, and the event ſo much dreaded by 
the editor of Harris's voyages has taken place; for 
the Spaniards, contrary to all the rules 659 prudence 
and good ſenſe, have given up their better half of the 
_ iſand, ſo that we may expect ſoon to ſee the French 
ſo firmly rooted as to be immoveable, and ſo enrich- 
ed by fuch a vaſt acquiſition as ſoon to recover all 
the loſſes of the laſt war: ſuch are the effects of all 
their ſugar illands being given up by the | . of 
1763 
Dr TCH E AS T. INDIES. All the af- 
fairs of the Eaſt. Indies are in this age fo much, 
ſought after, and made the” object of perpetual en- 
quity, that 1 ſhall give a, 55 of the Dutch com- 5 
panpy's dividends,” by which the reader will fee wich. 
bo much Proſperity, as Well as N the, n 5 
of 1 it mult have been, e 
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i aol Ale bew e we det dur ae 2 
6 3 years the company have divided 17493 per cent. 
which amounts to about 225 per cent. of the capital _ 
ſtock, one year with another, * 

The company maintains and employs Aba in £ 
its ſtorehouſes more than 1200 workmen, as well 
for the building as fitting our ſhips; fifty work- 
men are yearly employed in picking and cleanſing 
the ſpiceries. Their general at Batavia commands 
upwards of 50,000 mens excluſive of the fleets, at his 
diſpoſal®. ee | 
Il They employ between F Fr and eighty mige q 
forty outwards bound, and above thirty home- 
ward . In the” Gre dk I or ke rpg mens in 9 | 


latter 3000 f. 5 

Their ſpices a amount to gl ARSE Tins 
Cloak 1,000,000/6. at 10s. - be + + Be 
Nutmegs, 800, oO. 65. 64.) n 278000 
Mace, 200,000” ... 180, 00 
Cinnamon, ooh ent e 4 


Pepper, para Ton,” 16. gt n 700,000. 


Toral 8 550 foo : furl 5 2,155,000” 
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* Fb Art. Doch Faſt India company, „„ 
Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol. X. P. 468. A 6 

| + Harris's Voyages, Vol. I. p. 293. . 
$ W * p. 539. ang the authors _ 
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220 EAST:INDTA COMPANY. 
| Upoi the immenſe profit of this monopoly, I ſhatt 


remark, that it is enjoyed to the great prejudice. 
the reſt of the world, by this OE 8 * 


in the well known manner all the ſpice trees in the 


neighbouring iſlands to the Moluccas: but the ſuc- 


Ceſs this ſyſtem has met with is wholly owing to the 
aſtoniſhing negligence, or rather ſupineneſs of all 


other European companies; and this is one effect 
ol the Aſiatic trade being ſo generally in the hangs 


; - 


of companies. Private people would preſently pe. 


netrate into thole unknown countries and iſlands 


upon the coaſts, of New Holland and New Guinea; 

be able to form, plantations of | theſe ſpices, .as 
fjcult, to carry off a number of trees, and plant 
them elſewhere in a ſimilar climate. It has been 
lately reported that che French have done this in the 
I iid og! bo -olimny vhs ets Ob 
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AS T-IN DIA COM PANT. This corpo- 
Lr NA COM FAN T. I his corpo - 


ration was originally formed towards the latter 


end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, theit charter 
bearing, date in 1399. It was renewed, by king 
James I. and alſo by Charles II. in 1662, Who ad- 
ded largely to their privileges. This is the foun- 

dation of the company, and was confirmed by- 


mY 


The firſt capital was no more than 369,891/, 55s. od, © 
which in 1676 was doubled, and became 739,782. _ 
10. od. which, if 963, 6391. the profits of the com- 
pany, to the year 1685, be added, the whole ſtockx 


& : 
* 


In 1698 there was a new company eſtabliſhed, he 
old one continuing at the ſame time till 1701. "= 7 3 


— 
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EAST-INDIA COMPANY. wt 
fund of this new company became fo conſiderable, | 
and ſubſcriptions were carried on with fuch facility, 


forty ſhips equipped for its eommerce; which Was 
double the number employed by the old company, 
in the moſt flouriſhing time of its traffic ; and they 
ſent annually at leaſt a million ſterling in ſpecie to 
the Indies, whereas the old company had never ſent 
above 500, 0 . „%% ids Te 
In 1702, the two companies were united; after 
which they had a ſecond: charter granted till 1730; 
which in the r7th of George II. was continued till 
the 25th of March 1780; when on three years 
notice, and repayment of the capital ſtock borrow- _ 
ed by the goverament, and the annuities, the com- 
pany's right to the ſole and excluſive trade to the 
 Eaſt-Indies, was to ceaſe and determine. 
| The debt due from the government to the com- 
pany W 44000006 oo og 
la regard to the oeconomy and policy of this com- 
pany, all perſons without exception are admitted 
members thereof, as well foreigners as natives, men 
and women; with this Circumſtance that g00 in the 
ſtock of the company, gives the owner a vote in the 
general courts, and 2000. qualifies him to be choſen 
a director. The directors are twenty - four in num-. 


ber, including the chairman and deputy chairman, 


who may be re elected for four years ſucceſſively. '. 
They have ſalaries of 1507. a year, and the chair- 
men 200. a.: year. The meetings or court of direc- 
tors are to be held at leaſt once a week; but are © 
commonly oftener, being ſummoned as occaſion re- 
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Ny the 13th of George III, it was enafted, that at the 


vext general election, inſteid of 24 there ſhall be choſ.n 6 Ge 


tor for the term of ene year; 6 for tuo, forthiee yearsy ; 
6 for four years, and ſo hereafter e)). 
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ENGLAND. 55 will 0 4: {ER to 
our readers to give the heads of the various accounts 


which have been publiſhed Ke __e e Sp 7 5 
n e 6 : 
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* 
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1 5 . Bere. 75 


It contains 49450 ſquare miles and d 33,000,0 000 
acres. | 


* 


Ps, opvers, bre. 


Acres of hit land | 232, oo, 0 

Do. of atable aged 5 a 000,000: 
„ % ee 

Number of farms - bor e e 


„ N Oy . 46,000,000 | 
| Value of the foil at 332 years purchaſe 536,000,000 f 


The regen here ſpecified i is. exclufive,of chat of ; 
houſes. How much higher they would carry it is a 
- queſtion that can only be gonjectured; but conſider. 
ing the amazing riches of the city of London, and 
the flouriſhing increaſing ſtate of ſo many other ci- 

ties and towns, with the prodigious number of 1 
did as well as convenient country feats, that are eve 
ry where ſpread over the kingdom, the rent of them 
muſt be very conſiderable; and undoubtedly: raiſe 
the above ſum to conſiderably more than twenty mil- 
lions. When the houſes of London were calculated 
at one hundred thouſand, the rental was ſuppoſed to 
amount to two millions; now eye are an bude! ; 


How n e poſſeſſed of 3000 l. . ſtock, ſhall be inti- 1 
tled to two votes at any election; if poſſeſſed of £000l. he mall 
have three votes; bro when 1 of Nader 1. Is ischen * ol 
four votes, mo 
After October 1, 1 177 3. no proprietor ſhall vote at any. elee- th 
1ion of directors in reſpe& of ſtock, amounting to-lefs man 
10000 J. nor until he ſhall have been . of int ſtock 3 
| Wien calender months. 193 REG 
2. | 


_ 


| No 'G, 7 A N D. 223 
and fifty thouſand, it ought by the ſame ok to a- 
mount to three millions, though I believe that ſum 
beyond the truth; it is an average of 201. per houſe;, 
but thoſe. of the whole kingdom” muſt exceed, by, 
' theſe rules, with proper allowances, five millions, 
or make the rental twenty-one millions; which, after 
all circumſtances are conſidered, particularly the 
rental of this town being probably under that of be 
whole kingdom, muſt, I think, yet remain under the. 
truth. Five millions a year at twenty years purchaſe. 
amousts to one hundred millions; which makes Ld 
total value 636,000,000. 0 
Suppoſe that ſtock yields a profit to the owners bs J 
2 per cent. their annual income then amounts to. 
19,080,000]. - 120 „ 
At 32 per cent. it comes to 22,260, 000l. „ 
At 4 per cent. it amounts to 23, 440, 00. 
It certainly muſt be a matter of vaſt conſequence 


to keep the property of the kingdom on the increaſe, - 5. 


which I take to be the ſureſt mark of a flouriſhing 
people. Now it is viſible from this table, that agnt-. 
culture forms one of the grand pillars of the riches. 2 
of the ſtate 3 improvements in it increaſe roperty,. = 
and conſequently income, and ought therefore to re- 
ceive from politicians and. the great, all poſſible en- 
couragement. The riſe of rent of one ſhilling per 


acre, increaſes the rental of oth lands of England | 
ene, a 7 ge, 
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| Stock in klassen v. 2 
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i 99 Jj„„ͤ;ẽ | 
Furniture . 5 VVT 1,200, 0 
Sundry articles i | $5,045,000. "i 

N umber of er cattle | 1,170,729 

Cong *** 1.337075 
e beaſts 05 „ = 5 ; n 1 
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At 12 per, cent it is 


8 At. 20 Beds cent 


124 a G 1 A 


Young cattle / 
Sheep 


Value of draft caitle at 101. 


Ditto cows, at c { op 

Ditto fatting beaſts, 10 l. 

Ditto young cattle, at 4. 
Ditto ſheep, at LOS ber 4 
Value of ſwine, Me I 0% 35 
Poultry use 31, per farm 


E 


Furniture + 4 
OW t 


14 


2. . 


283.989,49 


live dock by theſe valuations 


We way ER the ctrl ſtock at 


15 II. 104 327 
9363, 832 5 
Wege ee 20 
bod z 2 
. 23508, 705. 
| Kb ht 5k 
57:36 55721 
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Value at Po: 
Acresof oats. 5 
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Vaſte at 156. 
Acres of We 
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HSE. 


£6 17, 476,310 
25898948 

ars. 17,695,702 + ve 
+ 9,850,423" 
. 12,28 5,799 . 
de, 10,385,090 by 
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Value at 3 d. 


parks, cimlek, &cc. 


amounts to ſomething 9 a rent. 
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ENGLAND. 4225 


Value at 248. e oh No STS 41319065 
Acres of beans ' VVV 
FFF qs. 2,592,328 
Value at 248. fs & 3,1105793 


Acres of turnips” . 1,560,972 
Valge N 5H) goidd) andy 6 . 4110,59 


Acres of clover e 1 HO 137 


Value at 40 s. + Cer - 1,449,474 fy 
Total product of te crops, excluſive by 
of potatces, cabbages,' &c. 1. 48.237601 5 
Product of the cows at C. 5. 6.3 J. 710%, 996 
Profit on the ſheep at 108. I. 14,494½%/0 
Weight of the wool at 5 Ib. 5 1 er en 947,400 - 


694,5 39 


Profit on the fettig Doruy at 71. 21 7,024,374 


Profit on the young cattle at 208. oo 25,229,960 
Profit on (wine at 158. - 


I. 2,08% 
Profit on poultryjy Bo 1. 3344494. 
1 otal product of live ankle 3 700,269 
And this ſum is the total product of grals TOO 


excluſive of hay fold to towns. 


Suppoſe this makes it the ſum of 2k 35,000,000 | 

Total product of the ſoil except as be. | 

fore excepred, and excluſive of Worn, We 

J. 83,237,691 
There is no rule bo which even to o conjefture the . 

product of woods, aod that of ſcattered trees and 


' hedge wond: all PERF! mult : amount to a ey 


conſiderable ſum 


Total product 5 5557 on : 
Ding Fee 8 of nuſbandr 7 3 6 —— „ 


Which es FER be _ 3 8 pan? ce. ot 
that ſum out of which he lives, maintains his 9 ; 
pays his market expences, and all- EY it 
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The Ne lch rent . 

The tenant's profit . 138, 237,697 

The clergy 

_ The induſtrious poor, (being the amount 
of labour) 

The non. induſtrious Poor (being the 


Intereſt of money SAY ug eee 


as x 4 7 


— 


Toral of theſe ſeveral i incomes e ariſing 


V ed 
It is however to be remarked. thie theſe i incomes 


are excluſive of thoſe very conſiderable recei 
which manufacturers draw from all theſe claſſes, a a- 
| mounting perhaps to half the total. 


As a continuation of this calculation we might fur. 
ther remark, that the product of the ſoil may be di- 
vided into two parts, productive and non-produftive _ 
income. he firſt includes all thoſe ſums that form 
the income of different claſſes of men; the ſecond 
ſuch as may be ranked under the LOVE head, viz. 1 


maintenance of horſes, &c. 


The diviſion is not eaſily calculated, for tit of 
the above ſums are of one ſort, and part of the other ; 5 
18 ſuch as wear and tear, c. | 


From the product of the ſoil ariſes every thing 


: ets; it is the total which yields an income to ſo ma- 


ny ranks of people; it is the foundation if I may ſo 
expreſs myſelf, whereon the kingdom is built: the 
riches, income, and population of the ſtate, evident- 


ly depend on this ; increaſe the product of the ſoil, 


and you inevitably increaſe all the ſeveral incomes 


ariſing from it: you add to the ſtock of riches, and 


Increaſe the number of ſouls dependant on agricul- 


; ute, all which effeQs are of the molt. ne 


* e * 
ky 127 4 
* 


C. 16,000,000 
 5+500,000 | 


24596937 7 
amount of rates . 50 866,666 


xr 


- os a . e r 


kind. Theſe conſequences will plainly appear if we 
attend a moment to the progreſs of product. 


this amount: out of it they diſpenſe income to the 
 otherclaſſes; in rent to the landlords; in the amount 
of labour to the induſtrious poor; in rates to the 
non -· induſtrious poor and in tythes to the clergy. 
Their other expences in various inſtances maintain 
many other ranks of people and the an rs remains 


to maintain themſelves and families in neceſſaries 
and ſuperfluities; that is chiefly in the conſumption 
of manufacture. 1 1 


We have found the total of product to be bet- 
ter than gighty-threg millions : nom ſuppoſe it 
ſhould by an increaſe of good huſbandry, be carried 
to an hundred millions, or any other ſuppoſed amount, 
in what manner-would this increaſe act upon theſe va- 


ters have imagined) center only in the farmer's pro- 
fit, although ſuch a circumſtance would be the moſt 
favourable to the ſtate. The clergy would at once 
come in for their ſhare of the increaſe; the landlords 


for competition for farms. The very term increaſe 
of product, in fome meaſure, implies an increaſe of 
labour; that is, of income to the induſtrious poor: ſo 
that all ranks come in with the farmer for their ſnare 
of an increaſe of product. His profit is doubtleſs in- 
creaſed, but is not that at the ſame time, increaſing 
the income of all thoſe manufacturers among whom 


* 


he neceſſarily expends his ſurplus ? 


I 


N 
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The farmers receive in the firſt place the total of 


for their own profit, not to lay up as ſavings; but 


rious ranks of people? It would not (as ſome wri- - 


would do the fame in a riſe of rent; for high profits 
of agriculture, in this reſpect, is hut another word __ 
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The average of five accounts now be- 
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GENERAL INCOME. 
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| ActicuLTURE. | „ 


The income tom products amounts to 6o, o, ooo 


Suppoſe woods, timber, inland fifhe- 
ries, parks, mines of all ſorts yield 
.A N 5 5 6,000,000 | 


— — 


IN | 66,000,000 | 
Manuracrvars. N " 


fore me makes the value of the la- = 0 3 
Hour added to our wool to amount W 
W 7 | | 7,090,000 | 
The labour lewd; on {El exclu- © 1 
ſive of the conſumption in the article 


of wear and tear in huſbandry, con- 
ſiſting of ſhoes, breeches, coaches, . 
chairs, harneſs, &c. ſuppoſe e 4,000,000 
The manufactures of lead, tin, iron, Ts | 
and copper is one of the firſt if not 
the greateſt in the kingdom, * 35 
poſe the labour is ws 688900 
Flax and hemp, glaſs, Paper, and por- „„ 
celaine, ſuppoſe 25 000,000 
Silk and cotton muſt be conſiderably 
more Man ee 


4 Beſides theſe articles there are all the. 


earnings of the whole body of arti- 

zans that are ſcattered fexcept in 
the hard-ware way) ſuch as carpen- . + 
ters, maſons, cabinet-makers, up- 85 
huolſterers, glaziers, %% A 
Infinite number of ſhop-keeper:: 


. whole aggregate of labour, ex- 2 


0 


ENGLAND. 


cluſire of the preceding manufac- 


rers, muſt be prodigiouſly great: 
however, that we maynot exaggerate, 
let us ſuppoſe it, including all trades 


not before eg at 


"EET 2.3%." | « : 
7 7 4 " er 1 


Couufkek. 4 


The amount of . income ariſing... 


from commerce, can only be conjec- 1 Ef ; 2 | 
"eg! but when we. conſider that it 
includes not only that of the mer- | 
chants, but alſo of all the numerous 
bodies employed by them, ſuch CE 5 
 failors, ſhip-builders, boatmen, wri- 


ters, porters, ſervants, with a vaſt 
number of et ceteras,it muſt certain- | 
ly be very conſiderable ; ſuppoſe 
The public revenue, excluſive of the 
intereſt paid to foreign traders | 


" included. in the laſt article, and the 


ſums'borrowed by farmers, ſuch as _ 
_ mortgages, beg e &c. ſuppoſe 5 
phy ſic, the fine arts, literature 


Law, 
Ba cannot create MF, income 9 les 
a an e wp „ 
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The intereſt of ſavings in agriculture, „ 
manufactures, and commerce, exclu- _ 
ſive of the public funds, which are 
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Law, Phyſic, &c. . 1 


Hoated with water ? View the navigations, the toads, 
the harbours, and all other public works: tage 
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Sums at intereſt 25 71 


1 * 44 ,000,000 
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No the moſt inattentive eye muſt be able, at the 
lighteſt glance, to ſpecify abundance of various 
kinds of income omitted in this table; but I by 


no means aim at an accuracy in a matter that requires 


it not: all | would endeavour to thew is, that the 


income of the whole people is a very great ſum, 


compared to all public wants; and that it, in all 


i way amounts to conſiderably. more than an 


undred millions. q SY jay! | + * 4 * n 8 Ay "4 fY-£ #9, * fl 
-% #8 'S BO HEEL TREE YEIPYELS WL „ 
But it is ſaid that all theſe are ideas, viſions, 


— 


ligures, calculations, not facts. It is true in this ge- 
neral view I have dealt in ſuppoſitions, but I draw 
them from clear and indiſputable facts: I may have 
erred in many particulars, but the probable errors 


are not oh the exaggerated ſide ; all theſe incomes un- 


goubredly exiſt, and | muſt "amount to vaſt ſums, 
though net preciſely thoſe Which I haye minuted: 


9 | . n J 0„% c St 4 1 . . 
however, the moſt common obſervation confirms the 
truth of theſe calculations. Throw your eye around 

14 oF $34.4 10 | 


the ſphere of agriculture, manufaftures, commerce, 


£374. p55 500. 4 Eo „ 1 | 4 | 
and general expence ; ' does hot the view preſent the 


icture of a rich and flouriſhing ſtate ?, Does not each 


claſs of the people find money for all purpoſes ? Are 
| not the amazing expences of the age cotymon topics | 
of converſation ? and certainly the expence does not 


exiſt without income. View the improvements of 
huſbandry every where carried on: ſee the buildings, 

the palaces l might ſay, erected in almoſt every vil- 
lage pf the kingdom: who wants money hen a park 


* 


e ornamented, temples to be raiſed, or yallies 


1 
8 notice 
. 7 by f : 8 
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notice of the ſpirit with which manufactures are 
carried on. What part of the commerce of this 
kingdom feels a languor, which ſpeaks a general 
decay ? Move your eye on which fide you will, you 
behold nothing but great riches, and yet greater 
reſources. | To what corner we mult fly to ſeek the 
ſigns of a declining ſtate I know not. In every 
— where J have been, I have ſeen none but the 
ſtrongeſt marks of a rich, a happy, and a flouriſhing 
people. If ſuch an united effect does not tend 
powerfully to confirm the truth and moderation of 
the preceding eſtimates, I know nothing that can, 
Nor let it be forgotten, that out of three kingdoms 
and a conſiderable principality, 5 have confined. 
myſelf to England alone 
Poor particulars of the commerce of Eagla d, ſee 
CouMRcn, 5 Fo 


* 4 * * 
Fg 


Sur rino and SP, jul dae 


f ben 
T he Fe trade of 1 50 tons * Th (mers 4 | 
The plantation trade of 3eo tons 1 
The Newfoundland fiſhery of 200 tona 171 
Eaſt-India trade of 300 tons ||. e ee 
Total of theſe articles Rf « 3 12652 6 
Torage 0 of the colt 1 
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Aeta nt EP CLE the number. of 2 
ſhips tradiog beyond fea to be 5 3000 
T o theſe if we add the coaſters, there will be 3000 | 
The total! is an employed by Britain 3 1 _ booo ; 
And ſup oling the medium ronage of 

. the 4855 to be 200, the amount is x: 600,000 


That of the coaſters * n 450,000 
Tout tonage | by aero acl; 10: 4 "1,650,000 


Suppoſe the average ſeamen i in the forei 1 58 
trading ſhips to be We total | ans? +þ 355 ,000 


enn 515 5, Rees 
| The home Alberten ans nnen 
2 N 7 0 Jo 43 „ie #5 "LEE 
| Total ſeamen” KS eee nenen 
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I ns 6 no conception that the dumbet⸗ f 1 
can be. leſs than this. I ſhould rather have imagined 
them to be above 100, bo; and the immenſe trade 
carried on duripg tleclaſt war while the government 
had 7p, ooo in their pay, confirms this ſuppoſition; 
but as the above numbers are the reſult, ſome of 
| authorities, and others of particular conjectures, 
they may poſſibly be thought more likely to be heat 
the truth than any general conjecture. The preſent” 
complement 'on board the royal navy eh this 
number up near 100, 666. N modern author above 
e makes the coaſting trade alone to maintain this 
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number: but that is prodigious; and yet. he is 


one of the beſt informed, and moſt accurate of my 


authorities, and does 1 not ſeem at all to be. given to 
exaggeration. . 


to be leſs than 100, 00. . 

Some writers have calculated the tonage at not 
above 300, 00 tons; but that is manffeſtly too 
low: the fligheſt reflect is ſufficient to overturn 


ſuch ideas. Former authorities on this head are but 
little to be attended to; for there is very great 
reaſon to believe the tonage ſince the laſt war 


greater than ever it was before, in time of, peace. 


Others calculate the number” of ſhips I, foreign 
traders, and coaſters at 4000, and the tonage at 
320, 00; but this is an evident contrad iction, 
for the medium is only 80 tons, which alone is 
ſufficient to invalidate the account. This writer calcu- 5 


lates the coaſters at juſt half the total. 


C+ * 


The total tonage of foreign 13 t * ling to 


England on a medium of the en 174045 1747. 


and 1749, was 86,094 T. His a1 


"Whenever calculations ahat ans: formed upon quite 
different principles, or foundations, happen to coin- 
cide, it is at leaſt a ſtrong evidence * truth. is 


not far off. e - 


„ 0 that the coral of: commerce, is ; 
carried on by 20000 ſhips $. . Now, the very inge 


nious. Dr.. Campbell 1 tells us that if the ſhipping 


of Europe be divided into twenty parts, Great 
Britain hath fix, This proportion is exgctiy 50%dũ ½œ 
fail, which, Is the Wool: in ey above ere * ab. 
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Anderſon + conjures the number of 
ſhips trading beyond ſea to be * 3000 
To theſe. if we add the coaſters, there will be 300 


The total is all employed by Briten. 5000 


And ſuppobng the medium ronage of C FUN N 
the latter to be 200, the amount is \ Nee ee 
That of the cbaſtem r 480,000 
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Suppoſe th average ſeamen | in the forcig * 
30, 000. 

trading ſhips to be e total | a8 1 
The toaſters _ pr 30, o 
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* To no conception that the nb ed : 
can be. leſs than this. I ſhould rather have imagined 
them to be above 100,060!; and the immenſe trade 
carried on during the:laft, war while the government 
had 70, ooo in their pay, confirms this ſuppoſition; 
but as the above numbers are! the reſule, ſome of 
authorities, and others of particular conjectures, 
they may poſſibly be thought more likely to beinen 


than any general conjecture. The preſent 
complement on board the rbyal navy ay this 


number up near 100, 666, A modetn author above 


quoted makes the ne trade alone to maintain this - - 
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number: but that is prodigious; and yet he is 
one of the beſt informed, and moſt accurate of my 


authorities, and does not ſeem at pil to be Siren to 
exaggeration. | 


* 
Ss 


I cannot well conceive the total in private ſervice 


to be leſs than 100,000. _ 

Some writers have calculared the tonage at not 
above 500, ooo tons; but that is manifeſtly too 
low: the fligheſt reflection is ſufficient to overturn 


ſuch ideas. Former authorities on. this head are but 
little to be attended to; for. there is very great 
| reaſon to believe the tonage ſince the laſt war 


greater than ever it was before, in time of peace. 


Others calculate the number” of ſhips , foreign 


traders, and coaſters at 4000, and the tonage at 


320,000; but this is an evident contragiction, 
for the medium is only 80 tons, which alone is 


ſufficient to invalidate the account. This writer * 
lates the coaſters at juſt half the total. 
The total tonage of foreign ſhips trading to 


England on a medium of 981 Years 154, 2740. 


and 1749, was 86,094 T. here $6 
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Whenever calculations that are formed upon. quite 
different principles, or foundations, happen 50 coin- 
cide, it is at leaſt a ſtrong evidence W truth. „ 
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lt is kd ho the 3 of. commerce. is 


| carried on hy 20000 ſhips $. . Now, the very.inge- 
nious Dr., Campbell | tellsſus that if the ſhipping 
of Europe, be divided into twenty parts, Great 


Britain hath ſix. This proportion is exgctly 6000 
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Flax and hemp 2.500, o00 


——Glaſfs, F bn e 4 4 | 1,500,000. | 


Adil of the woollen manufac. EE 


Leather 11,726, O00 


; ——Sik | | Mun 3.025, o00 1 
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I apprehend the number employed - | 


by lead, tin, iron, &c. to be about FE : 6 Wn Wy 


$00,000, If they earn one with a- s 


1 101. a head, the amount Wil. 
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| 465566549 
aſa aofires ing eee, e brine rn 
The woolen runiafutor ref, Hs 57.8 34 

Tete 892, 500 

Lead, tin, iron and copper Ms 900,000 
Flax and bend. TO ® _ "200,000 


Sil and coron' 1 5 © 475,000 


. Faper, glak, and porceais 1 225,000 
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: from iron, &c. and all the hemp, the remainder 


3:7 59,834, I ſhould aſſign as Eng and's ſhare *, 
E U 


Nor E. This this is beyond W208. 
pariſon, the moſt happy and valuable quarter of the 


globe, is a thing ſo much taken for granted, that 
perhaps few would think a man much in the Wrong 
who ſhould conceive himſelf under no obligation to, . 
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my ſentiment; ſince in order to judge right, I am 
perſuaded. that in poljtics as well as philoſophy, 

we ſhould not admit any thing till it is proved, bes 
cauſe there is no reaſoning with the ſmalleſt degrees 
of certainty, where we are. not ſatisfied that our 
principles are ſound, In the, tift place then theſe 
high prerogatives are not derived to Europe from 
its ſize, ſince it is the leaſt of all the four parts 
into which the globe is divided; and as it may be 
of ſome ule to know, thele proportions, and becauſe 

I do not remember to have ſeen them ſet down any 
where with . tolerable exactneſs, I think it may 
not be amiſs to give them herrmee. 
If we ſuppoſe che whole. habitable world to be 
divided into three hundred parts, Europe will con- 
tain of theſe twenty: ſeven; Aſia, one hundred and 
one; Africa, eighty-twWͤƷoο ; and America ninety, 
In reſpect to people, though ſhe certainly excess 
Africa and America, yet the falls very far ſhort ß 
Aſia, if e may depend upon the accounts which  _ 
have been given us by the beſt and moſt judicious 
travellers. In reference to riches, her gold and 
of the other quarters of the world z ſhe has few err 
no precious ſtpnes, ſtrictly ſpeaking, found in any 1 
of the countries which ſhe contains; and as to 
ſpices and perfumes, we know very well from whence 
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At firſt light theſe remarks may ſeem to deſtroy the M8 
common opinion, but When more clotely.examined , 
they will be found to confirm it; for when we ſay — 
one country is greater, more powerful, and more 
conſiderable than another, we mean that it is ſo in 
reſpect to the condition of its inhabitants: and in 
this ſenſe, we may very lately affirm it ot Europe. 
For with regard to territory, it we conſider what 
the Spaniards, the Engliſh, the Portugueſe, the = 
French, and the Dutch poſſeſs in other parts of the +» 


world, 


* 3 * 
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world, we may venture to aſſert, that it is equal if 
not ſuperior to Aſia; and if it contains not ſo many 
people within its own bounds, yet it may be truly 
ſaid to command more. As to riches, it is notorious 
that the European nations enjoy in conſequence of 
their trade, all that nature has beſtowed upon the 
other parts of the world. Thus we ſee that with- 
out any prepoſſeſſion in favour of that part of the 
globe in which we are ſeated, we have good cauſe to 
maintain that it ſurpaſſes all the reſt; and that we 
may with reaſon admit for truth what cuſtom has 
taught us to believe, that Europe is indeed the 
happieſt, the moſt powerful, and in reſpeC to arts, 
arms, and trade by very far the moſt n 
pms of the globe, 
> _. *Afﬀtexſertling this point, it is mrtürul to geſcend t to 
5 7 choſe general heads whence the grandeur, and which 
zs of no leſs conſequence, the ſtability of the go- 
vernments of Europe ariſe, and on which the power 
and ſafety of its ſeveral parts depend; which that 
ve may not multiply ſuch articles beyond what 18 ne- 
ceſſary, we ſhall confine to three heads, "viz, Re. 
ligion, trade, and the union of political intereſts; 
and when we have treated particularly of theſe, the 
general ſtate of Eutope way: be Nan and 
perfectly underſtood. 

To begin then with religion though ir is true 
that there are ſome Pagans in the Swediſh and Muſ. 
covite Lapland, a vaſt multitude of Jews ſcattered 
„through almoſt every country,” and that the Ma- 
Wometan religion has the ſanction of public au- 

thority in the grand feignor's dominioùs, yet the 
prevalling religion is Chriſtianity, divided indeed in- 

to a great number of ſects, but falling under the 
three following capital diſtinctions; via Chriſtians 
of the. e church, Chriſtians in commumon 
with the churchiof Rome, and Proteſtants, -T muſt _ 
confeſs it has always appeared to me in the light 5 
„ OBEY 00 ns 
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a moſt difficult taſk, to ſettle the weight and pro- 
portion of theſe different intereſts; and yet this is a 
point that ought not to be hurried over, becauſe 
the promoting, ſupporting, and extending their ſe? 
veral religious ſyſtems, makes a great part of the 
buſineſs, and is a principal point in the policy of 
moſt of the European powers; and without a com- 
petent underſtanding of the queſtion I propoſed as 

to the ſtrength or weight of each party, the ſtate ß 
Europe can never be thoroughly or juſtly under- 

ſtood; and therefore how thorny or perplexed ſo-. 

ever this point may be, it is incumbent upon me 
G / Re TCO oe RE 19) 
As to the Chriſtians of the Greek church, they xy, 
have for their head, whoever wears the imperial _— 
diadem of Ruſſia, the princes of Moldavia and - = 
Walachia are alſo of this religion, and ſo are te WM 
greateſt part of the Chriſtians ſubject to the grand | 
ſeignior, beſides multitudes that are ſcattered thro“ 
Hungary, Poland, Tranſylvania, and ſome parts 

of Germany. On the whole, after the ſtricteſt 
compuration, and moſt mature reflection, I am apt 
to believe that the people of this perſuaſion are 
at leaſt equal in number to the papiſts. If any one 
ſhould object that there are many great kingdoms, _ 
the inhabitants of which are in communion wih 
the church of Rome: I. muſt reply that the extent 
of their dominions taken together is not more than 
half of the territories poſſeſſed by the Czarina in 
Europe only; and though it be true, that thoſe are 
thinly inhabited, and that her Ruſſian majeſty's ſub. 

jects are of all religions, yet ſurely the Greek Chri- 
ſtians under the yoke of the Turk, if they were 
removed into her countries, would go near to ren- 
der her empire as populous as any of the king- 
doms governed by popiſh prince. 
I might add ſome other conſiderations upon this 
ſubje&, ſuch as, that we are leſs acquainted with _ 
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the countries inhabited by the - Chriſtians of the 
Greek church, than with thoſe inhabited by Papiſts, 
which may render us lefs capable judges: of this © 
queſtion, But the reaſon of the thing, when ſtrictly 
Gonfidered, will overcome all theſe prejudices, and 
convert every competent judge to my opinion, 
The importance of this enquiry will be the better 
underſtood if we reflect à little on the diſputes that 
fo frequently happen between the Ruſſians and the 
Turks. The former are certainly by much the 
moſt dangerous enemies that the Ottoman empire 
hath to Eat becauſe the belt part of its Chriſſian 
ſubjects are naturally inclined to the Ruſſians, 
whereas they are much better pleaſed to live undder 
the power of the Turks, than to fall under that ß 
the Auſtrians, merely becauſe the latter are papiſts, 
which implies a diſpoſition: to perſecute, reſtrain» 
ed by nothing but the vicinity of ſo formidable a 
power as the Turk; but when the domeſtic affairs of 
the Muſcovites are once ſettled, and the houſe of 
Folſtein in peaceable poſſeſſion of the imperial 
| throne, as well as of that of Sweden, it is very 
 ealy to diſcern, the firſt fair opportunity that offers 
will endanger the fall of the Turkiſh empire, or 
at leaſt the loſs of her dominions in, Europę, chiefſy 
from the crown of Ruſſia's being conſidered as the 
remnant of the old Conſtantinopolitan empire, and. 
the antient and natural head of the Greek church. 
Me come now to examine the ſtrength and power 
of the Romaniſts, which is certainly very great, 
and the common opinion is, that it daily gains 
ground. If there be any truth in this, it muſt be 
principally owing to their having a viſible head, 
y mean the Por E, cloathed with that ſort of auto- 
rity which is fitteſt to ſupport and extend the tenets 
ol religion. The reformation, though it has much =! 
weakened the ſpiritual power and temporal ſtrength ' I 
of the holy father, has notwithſtanding furm boy: 1 
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him with many advantages of another kind; or 


father the policy of the church of Rome hath turn- 


ed the views of Proteſtants to her own advantage, 
by affecting a paternal care for the princes and ſtates 
of her communion, aſſiſting the authority of the 
ſtate in times of peace, and interpoſing her authority 
as a common mediator whenever wars break out 
amongſt them. This is certainly a benefit to them, 
and trom their being convinced of this, ſprings the 
reſpect paid to his holineſs by the wiſeſt adminiſtra- 
tions in all popiſh countries. It is from the ſame 
principles that the propagation of the Popiſh re- 
ligion is looked upon by them as the higheſt point of 
policy, from which they are ſure never to depart; 
and therefore we need not wonder, that they have 
made, and continue ſtill very likely to make, con- 
ſideradle e 8 
It may be looked upon however as a thing certain, 


that notwithſtanding all the endeavours that have 


been uſed during the laſt two centuries, to weaken 
the Proteſtant intereſt, it is ſtill very conſiderable, 


very able to ſupport itſelf againſt the force at leaſt. 
if not the frauds, of all its enemies; neither after all, 


is it ſo much weakened as ſome out of fear, an 
others from worſe intentions have aſſerted; for we 
are to conſider that the countries in which the re 


formed religion is profeſſed are moſt of them very 


populous, carry on a great trade, and have many co- 
Jonies, by which means they propagate their re- 
ligious ſentiments almoſt without attending to it. 
uſual, and indeed proper to reckon the Emperor firſt, 
becauſe he precedes ail the princes of that com- 
munion, and adds ſomewhat to the credit of this 
religion by his authority in Germany. Tet having 
few or no ſubjects, as a monarch he ought not to 


| be conſidered as having, in this reſpect, any weight 
of Ger- 
N | : many, 2 


* 


comparable to the lofty title of Emperor 


in computing the ſtrength of the papiſts, it ie 
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many, and king of the Romans. The n next + et | 
r is France, then Spain, and next Portugal ; 
though the king of Poland's European dominions | 
are more extended than Spain and Portugal taken 
together. After them follow the king of Sardinia, 
the Pope, the princes and ſtates of Italy, with ſuch 
of the Swiſs cantons as are papiſts; and this brings 
us back again to Germany, where we find all the 
dominions of the queen of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, together with the electors Bavarian and Pa- 
latine, beſides the ſpiritual clectors and other princes 
and ſtates of the ſame communion. 5 
Of the Proteſtant powers W are without doubt 
the moſt conſiderable. Next follow Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Pruſſia, the United Provinces, the Swiſs. 
cantons and their confedrates z then the ſubjects of 
the clector of Saxony, though their prince be a 
pap ſt, the elector of Hanover, the duke of Cour- 


land, and all the lefler princes and ſtates of Ger- 
many of our communion. According to the ncar- 


N computation that can be made, with reſpect to 
territory in Germany, the proportion between pa- 

pilts and pioteſtants may be as ten to eight: but in 
point of number of people, I apprehend the pro- 
teſtants are at leaſt eqdat; and throughout the reſt 


of Europe, 1 conceive the proportion in point of . 


territory to be as eight to ſeven; but as to people, 
think there is good reaſon to believe that 2 pro- 
teſtants are rather more numerous than the papiſts, 


becauſe the ptoteſtant countries are d 1755 


much fuller of people. 15 

In the north for example . poland be 550 
; populous, yet it is certain that one half of the 
ple. are not papiſts, and at leaſt one third of \ 5 | 
Proteſtants, whereas in Sweden and Denmark there 


are few or no papiſts; in Germany again all the 
, great Ig 9 chough Us 1 minen 1 
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yre proteſtants. In Italy indeed the papiſts are in 
manner without mixture; but this is balanced by 


the number of people in Great Britain, In order 
to cut the matter ſhort, and to ſet this point in the 
cleareſt light poſſible, I ſhall here preſent the reader 


with a very curious table, which will ſerve to re - 2 
late his judgment not only in reſpect to this, 


* 


with We to N 7 0 on Nee of importance 


Rn 
>= | 
Sweden 
Poland 


France N I . b 


Spain Ki x 
Turkey 
Portugal 


| Spaniſh E 9 80 


United Provi inces 
Swiſſerland 
Denmark 15 
ke Songs 


In 5 to Kats this: I has XY a6 that Fe: 
proportion between Ruſſia and Great Britain is as 
 10—13 to I; that is, Ruſſia is 10 times as large as 
Great Britain, and 13 parts of 100 more; and at. 
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the ſame time it points out the comparative ſtrength 


of Britain to other nations, it alſo ſhews the pro- 3 
portions of theſe countries to each other. 
The next thing to be conſidered is the trade ”"I% 


Europe, which has undergone in me courſe of 3g pl 
very great alterations. : 


prop eſs of the Dutch was, amazi ngly 
the ſpace of little more than half a 

hardly any ſhips at all, they 

n all WF reſt of Europe = 


But 


The 
quick: 


came to havy 
Go Cerner: 
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But fince that time the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, by extending their commerce, and eſpecially 

by cheriſhing and augmenti their colonies, have 
0 raiſed their mariti ROD to an equality at 
leaſt in every reſpect with the Dutch, as all wh * 
gent writers, and particularly forcigners agree. And 
this of late induced the partizans of ro F on 
court to ſuggeſt to the ſtates, that they are in more 
danger fron the growing trade and naval power of 
Great Britain than from the ambitious ene * 
any of their neighbours beſides. 


Vet the French themſelves have of late years N 


laboured with great diligence, not only to raiſe a 
maritime force, but to extend their trade into all 
parts of the world, in which they have been very 
ſucceſsful; for chough the two laſt general wars 
ruined their navy, yet their commerce is even at 
this juncture, or was at leaſt before the breaking 
out of F e laſt war (that of 174 1,) in a better con- 
dition than ever. So that the maritime affairs of 
Furope have in this laſt century ſuffered. a. verx 
great change, though very probably they may ub 
fer ſtill a greater before its period. 

The like attention to commerce and maritime 3 
power bas within this fifty years appeared in almoſt 
every other nation in Be ; the Swedes and 
Panes have ſet up Faſt- India companies; the Ruf- 
fians Have opened a new and adyantageous traffic 
as well on the Caſpian as on the Black-ſea, The 5 
bhaouſe of Auſtria ſhewed a great delire of = "© 
the antientcoritnerceofthe Low Countries, but wh 


that was found impracticable, made ſome excellent ” 6k 


regulations in theory, atleaſt at Trieſte and Eiume. 

The Genoeſe have within, theſe few years erected a 
cop ny of alſutance, on purpoſe to .encour 

. thats fub jects to venture upon long voyages, —Y 5 

ry Nee old reputation as a maritime 

1 Nas © even the Spantards t ctoſelycs, "| 
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have ſlept for ſuch a number of years, have at laſt 
opened their eyes, erected ſome. and have under 
- conſideration, the erecting ſeveral other companies, 
for the encouragement and extenſion of trade 
through their European and American dominions. 
We may, I think, ſafely infer from theſe inſtances 
that the navigation and ſhipping of the Europeans 
in general is, within the laſt fifty years; greatly in- 
creaſed; and as a farther proof of this, we need only = 
conſider the numerous fleets and great embarkations 
of different powers, ſuch as the Ruſſians, Swedes, 
and Danes in the North, the invaſion of Sicily. and 
Africa by the Spaniards, and many others. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh made a very ingenious calculation of the 1 
maritime power in Europe in his time, and Sir Wil- | 
liam Petty, from better lights, gave us another cal- = 
culation, which has been conſidered as the ſtandard - 
ever ſince He | thought the Dutch had about 8 | 
900,000 tons in ſhipping, Great Britain 500,000, 
Sweden, Denmark, and the trading towns in Ger- 
many 250, ooo, Portugal and Italy 2 50,000 likewiſe, 
and F rance about 100,000. But, ſince chat ti me 
things have altered very much, both with reſpet 
to us and other powers; inſomuch that I am fully 
perſuaded our ſhipping was before the breaking out 
of the laſt war, at leaſt double to what it might be 
at the concluſion of the peace of Utrecht. It is, 1 
muſt freely acknowledge, a very difficult thing ko 
pretend to give with any degree of exactneſs, the 
preſent proportions of maritime power; however, 
Es till a better can be formed, I flatter myſelf the fol- 


If the ſpipping of Burope b 
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The ſubjects of the northern ccowuins 2 
The trading cities and ſea- ports of Germany 7 N 
and the Auſtrian e ee e 
| France - | | e 2 
Spain and "ESE M Ol 
"OY and the reſt of Europe - W 


Beſides fhewing the ſtate of commerce at this 
day, there is another great uſe to which this compu- 
tation may be applied, and that is by way of ſtandard 
ro ſee how far one power riſes or another ſinks in 
this reſpect; for if ever it ſhould come to paſs that 
theſe proportions ſhould vary conſiderably, it is plain 


that this muſt produce very great and ſenſible altera- 5 | 


tions in the general ſtate of affairs, 

Thus for inſtance if the houſe of Burbon mould 
ever acquire as great a proportion of trade and naval 
force as either of the maritime powers, it would be 
an acquiſition of much more conſequence, than any 


they have hitherto made, in point of territories or 


dominion; but at the ſame time we muſt be aware of 
another thing, which is this, not only the proportions . 
but the total of maritime power may alter, and in that 
caſe the growth of any particular ſtate, though advan- 
tageous to itſelf, wou not render 1 it more er 5 
to others. 


1 his computation Hkawiſes ewe how inoch it 1% 
the intereſt of the maritime powers to ſuſtain their 


characters in that reſpect at all events; ſince by 


this means only they can preſerve their independen- PN 


cy, protect their ſubjects wherever they may be ſet- 
tled or diſperſed, and aſſiſt their allies, notwithſtand- 
log the ſuperior power as well as boundleſs ambition 
of any aipiriag neighbour. We need not wonder 
then at a common notion which prevails, as if we 
had a right to preſcribe to ſome other nations the 


bounds of their naval greatneſs, I will not pretend to 


vindicate the exerciſe of ſuch a k prerogative but me- 


thinks . 
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thinks it would be no ill ſtroke of poliey, ſhould 
any ſtate, really miſtreſs of ſuch a power, exert it 
upon extraordinary occaſions, but under ſuch'co- 
lours and pretences as might effectually hide it: 
for this may be laid down as a thing certain, that 
nothing is ſo dangerous to a maritime power. as 


pride, and, in conſequence of hats vicious Pres : 
Waxing a bad vie of ite 


EXCHANGE is whos amount of the 2 95 


5 pences, freight, hazard, &c. of ſending coin or bul. | 


lion from one country to another: if a merchant 
at London owes a balance of account to one at 
Amſterdam, he muſt either remit it in coin, or pay | 
other perſons for taking that trouble. uſually called 
exchange ' brokers, who manage it by finding out 
another merchant to whom a balance is owing trom 
Holland, who draws a bill upon his Dutch corref- 
pondent, which the other merchant remits to Am- 
ſterdam to ſatisfy his balance. But this operation 
extends no further than while the mutual payments 
between the two nations balance each other; for if 
upon the whole there remains a payment due from - 
one to the other, that payment muſt be made good 
by a ſimilar operation of exchange by drawing bills 
upon other countries; for inſtance, on Holland to 
pay a French balance; or elſe the caſh muſt be ſent. 
If upon the general payments to European countries 
the balance 1 is againſt us, that Rr: Wen de mo” 
EXC 1 8 ES, well kane: taxes which! 8⁰ un. 
4 der this name. In the following paſſage they are 
called proportional taxes; but I adhere to the title 


beſt known, as all ee taxes are properly 5: 
ſpeaking exciſes. 


- — 8 


A proportional tax is that which is nl upon 1 


the idle word at the time he bes the com- 
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modity 3 and while by conſuming it, the balance of 
wealth is turning againſt him in tavour of the ſeller. 
This tax is conſolidated as it were with the price of 
the commodity, and muſt of neceſſity raiſe it. 

I fay it is levied at the time of buying, and affe&ty 
the buyer in confequence of his conſumption z be- 
| cauſe when the commodity is not conſumed by the 

purchaſer, then upon a ſubſequent alienation he is 
refunded all he paid. I conſider him therefore in 
that cafe, not as paying, but as advancing it for 
another; and while any part of the commodity re- 
mains unconſumed, there fill remains the equiva. 


lent of a proportional part of the tax in the hands of . 
him who advanced it. ; 


The moſt familiar infiancen to an Eegllemen 
are exciſes, Cuſtoms, | malt r, ſtawp- UKs and 
the like. a 


To a Frenchman the abelle, the kraittes, the 
_ides; tobacco, . 
In all kinds of this impoſicion we find the tax 
regularly re- imburſed from hand to hand; it ad- 
| heres ſo cloſely. to the commodity, that it becomes 
as 1 a part of the value, as carriage, pack- 55 
g, and the like incident charg: s enter into the 
9 of goods. It never Can affect the induſtrious 
perſon who does not conſume; and never can he 
avoided by him who does. Such taxes therefore 
neceſſarily raiſe the price of the commodity taxed. 
The principal advantage of proportional taxes is 
to throw the whole of the burthen upon the rich, 
whom we have called the idle conſumers, rhe better 
"I diſtinguiſh them frem the opulent claſs of the 
induſtriovs. The principal inconveniences alledged 


againſt p- pennen, taxes maß de ee o 3 


three: 1 } 
ä That chey have the! effekt of- tolling the 
price of labour and the produce of induſty, and 
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| thereby Prove hurtful to the proſperity of foreign 
2d, That they diſcourage confumptioh,. by car- | 
ing the prices'of many things too high for peo- 
pk of a middling rank in life. 

2tio, That they are both expenſive in the collec- 
tion, and oppreſſive, from the many reſtrictions 
"OM upon liberty in order to prevent frauds, _ 

As the firſt inconvenience lies in raiſing the price 
of all kinds of labour, and conſequently of manu- 
factures, I muſt diſtinguiſh between the conſequence 
of raiſing prices at home, and of raiſing them upon 
articles of exportation; and I muſt conſider the one 
and the other relatively to the collective body of a 
Rare, and not to ſome few individuals in it. 

High prices at home are no diſcouragement to " 

induſtrious; moſt certainly, howeyer diſagreeable ea 
they may prove to conſumers ; and while they ſtand 
high, it is a proof chat the demand of the conſumers 
does not diminiſn. 

High prices upon g goods to be exported a are to be 


judged of by the Proportion they bear to os in 
other countries. 


No the price o of a manbfactuter's $ wages is hot 


| reguliſht by the price of his ſubſiſtence, but Bu 
the price at which his wanufacture ſells in the 
market. Could a weaver, for example, live upon 
the air, hie would ſtill ſell his day's work according to 
the value of the manufacture produced by it when 
| brought to market. As long as he can prevent 
the effects of the competition of his neighbours, he 
will carry the price of his work as high as is conſiſt- 
ent with the orofies of the merchant who buys it fron 
him, in order to bring it to market; and this he wil 
dens to do until che rate of the markes is brought 18 
S by 
It is therefore the rate of the market for About 
9 * and not the price of ſubſiſtence 


R 4 WE which 


People are very apt to | 111 
what they think ought to be, according to the par- 
ticular combinations they form to themſelves; and 

for this reaſon it is generally thought, becauſe taxes 
are higher in England than in ſome other countries, 
that foreign trade ſhould therefore be hurt by them: 
but the ſloth and idleneſs of man, and the want of _ 
ambition in the lower claſſes to improve their cir-. - 
cumſtances, tend more, I ſuſpect, to circumſcribe 


When in any country the work of manufacturers 
who live luxuriouſly, and who can afford to be idle 


ſome days of the week, and till live upon their 


wages, finds a ready market, this circumſtance 


alone proves beyond all diſpute that ſubſiſtence 
in that country is not too dear, atleaſt in proportion 
to the marker prices at home; and if taxes on con- 
ſumption have, in fact, raiſed the price of neceſ- 
ſaries beyond the former ſtandard, this riſe cannot, 
in fact, diſcourage induſtry: it may. diſcourage 
idleneſs ; and idleneſs will not be totally rooted out, 
until people be forced in one way or other, to give 
up both ſuperfluity and days of recreation. 


8 1 1 9 - «14 8 


the productions of induſtry, and thus to raiſe their 


* 


hitherto been impoſed in that kingdom. 


Tbe whole of this doctrine is proyed by ex- . 
perience, and is confirmed by our national feelings. 
Many have been amazed to ſee how well the manu. 
ſtoring clafſes lire In Years pf Keen; 


Ly yl gauentli 


draw concluſions from 


Price, than any tax upon ſubſiſtence . which, has 


I OE Io „ . oats tt 8 


uently "Sen ho effect 5 3 the price of 
* molt, neceſſary articles of ſubſiſtence. Are they 
not found in bad years more aſſiduous in their la- 
bour? Do they then frequent ale - houſes as in the 
years of plenty? Are, they found idle one half of 


the week? Why ſhould a tax laid on by the hand of 


nature prove ſuch a ſpur to induſtry, and another 


ſimilar to it in its effects laid on by the hand of 
man, produce ſuch hurtful conſequences? Were 
a tract of bad years, I dare not ſay an increaſe of 
taxes, to continue long enough to bring manufac- 
turers to à habit of ſobriety and application, a re- 


turn of plenty and low prices, would throw into 


their coffers what many of them diet in Has ang 
confuſion. ,- 7 ON. 


tional taxes will, 


"443 


and according to circumſtances. 


EF Ta RES 


man, they will raiſe the price of that day's labour. 
What I mean by this is, chat if every one who em- 


nature, and would not raiſe the price of his labour 


might raiſe his wages in Freren. But hie 18 not 
N pre 57 here. 


Upon the whole, I muſt, deterwine that propor. 


Imo, Undoubtedly Ar the. price df. every. com- 
modity upon which they are properly and immedi- 
ately impoſed: and if they be laid upon bread and 
other articles of nouriſhment, they. will directly raiſe 
the price of theſe articles in proportion; but the 
price of labour will be raiſed ens air any, ; 


That if taxes be laid upon the day s labour of a 0 


ploys a man for a day were obliged to pay a penny 
to the ſtate, for a permiſſion to employ him, the 
employer would charge a penny more at leaſt upon 
the day's work. performed by the labourer. Were a 
tax equivalent to it laid on the labourer by the 
year, it would be of a cumulative and arbitrary 


in proportion; but were it laid upon the workman 
at a penny a day, and levied daily, in this caſe he. 
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245, The price of ſubſiſtence ware ho be influen- 
ced or not by the impoſition of taxes, dots not deter- 


mine the price of labour. This is regulated by the 


demand for the work, and the competition ambng 


the work men to be employed in producing it. 


3tio, If wages riſe beyond the phyfical neceſſary of 


the work men, they may be brought down by mul. 
tiplying hands, but never by lowering the price of 
neceſſaries, becauſe every man will make a proßt of 


the low price, but will M n his Sein __ the rate 


of demand for his labour. 


4to, If therefore the price of his phyſical neten 5 


| be raiſed upon him-by the effect of taxes, he mult 


work the harder to make it up. _ 
50, If bands increaſe after he is reduced to his 


pbyſical neceſſary, the whole claſs of the manufac- | 
turers will be forced to ſtarve. 


to, The increaſe of hands means no more than the 


augmentation of the quantity of work produced. If 
therefore the ſame hands work more than formerly, 


it is the ſame thing as if their numbers were e increaf- 
ed: 


D he ſecond objeftion to prop ib taxes is, that 


they diſcourage conſumption, by raiſing prices too 


high for people of a middling rank in lite. _ 

Th anſwer to this, I muſt obſerve, that all the a» 
mount of proportional taxes is refunded to the induſ. 
trious conſumer, ſo far as they are raiſed on articles 


neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence; and when he is either 
idle or conſumes aſuperfluity, he is claffed along with 


the idle and rich. Now if the rate of market prices 
be high, relatively to the income of certain indivi- 


duals, it can only be, becauſe the ſupply of the things 
they want to conſume, is not above the ee 


of i demand of thoſe who are richer,  *" 
If therefore the rate of the market Words ſuct 
profits to manufacturers, as to render them idle and 


luxurious, how can the augmentation of theſe profits, 


EXP O'R*"T\ ATT ON; . but 
by the abolition of taxes, and conſequent diminution 
of the price of ſubſiſtence, ever diminiſn the com 
eien of the rich, unleſs the ſupply be augmented. 

As to the expence of collection, it is entirely in 
proportion to the enen of the People to deffaud 
the public. 


la France the collecting the brhrehis of cumula- 


tive taxes, ſuch as the general receipts, comprehend- 


ing the taille, poll tax, &c. coſts the ſtate no leſs 
than 10 per cent, or 2 ſols in the livre, which is ſu- 
peradded to thoſe impoſitions, in order to defray that 
expence, whereas in Hngland the expence of colleCt- 


ing the exciſe, adminiſtered by commiſſioners who 


act for the public, not by farmers who act for them- 


ſelves, does not coſt ore J. 12 8. hogs 5 1 the 
100 J. Cs 


This matter « of fact is ſuſicieti to prove wht ex- 


ciſes when under a proper adminiſtration, are not ſo 
very expenſive in the collection as is generally ima- 


gined ; and they would ſtill be attended with leſs 


expence, were ſome proper alterations mice in ine 55 
preſent method of impoſing them. | 


The oppreſſion of levying exciſes does not in any 


proportion, ſo much affect thoſe who really pay them LE 
_ as thoſe who you advance them for the conſu- 


, mors 3 | 
The exciſe in England brings in net eee e 
bout 470 n 4,600,000 
Other inland duties of the lame na- e 5 
| ture 1 0 46 1,000,000 TT 
Nate e e "Sx $3000 . 
Total 75 Go 13,000 


| EXPORTATION: 9 bone and;  manufac- 5 


9 tures is what bringsi in the wealth of a nation: p and! is = 


} 


. 


* Political Occonomy, vol. ii. r. 502, „ 
1 Yun 398. 5 n 


252 EN POTRTRATIO N. 
0 the great advantage of an active trade. All countries 
1 in reſpec of riches, may be exactly judged of by this 
criterion : their wealth muſt be in proportion to their 
exportation. The example of Spain and Portugal, 
: may teach us that importation, even of goid, filver, 
and diamonds, will not enrich a country, ſince thoſe 
valuable a: ticles preſently become the property of 
induſtrious nations who export products and manu- 
factures. This branch of trade is what receives the 
| greateſt encouragement among commercial nations 
| Feen by a proper regulation of duties, laying 
eavy ones on the importation of moſt commodities, 
and very light ones on the exportation of them, or 
rather none at all; and in ſome W even giving 
bounties to promote it. 5 di of 
The exportation of ſuch products as cannot be 
manufactured, brings great wealth into a country, 
of whichthe article corn is a pregnant inſtance in Eng- 
land; ſogar, tobacco, and rice, are others: wines 
and brandy i in France, timber in the North, tea in 
China, and the exportation of wrought products or 5 
manufactures, is the export of the labour of a nation's 
poor, by which they are maintained, at the expence 
of foreigners. Nothing therefore ſhould, by a poli- 
tical nation, be omitted, tõ promote this very import- 
ant part of commerce: reſpecting its obſtructions, 
the common opinion is, that the great wealth gene- 
rally gained by a long practice of ſuch profitable 
trade, raiſes the price of commodities ſo much, that 
poorer nations are able to underſel their richer neigh- 
bours; but a modern author, often quoted in this. 
work, has with great ingenuity ſhewn this to be an 
_ erroneous opinion, and attributes the decline of fo- 
Teign trade in rich countries, to the wealthy claſſes . 
entering into a competition with foreigners, for their 
own manufactures and products. This idea is Cet- | 
. tuin Juſt, and at Ihe ſame time e that \ we Wen 'N 
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EXPORT AT TO N. 253 
the remedy lies before us; bounties on exportation 
ſhould be given, to enable foreigners to purchaſe ſuch 
manufactures and products cheaper than our own 
people. By a judicious application of bounties, a 
nation might preſerve her foreign commerce entire, 
and even increaſe it greatly, in ſpite of every unfavour- 
able circumſtance; and keep off, perhaps we may 
| ſay, for ever, the day of declinkmſſGe. 
Nor ought the ſums paid on exportatoin in boun- 
ties to be reckoned an expence to government, and 
this for ſeveral reaſons, e 
1. The money circulates only at home, and among 
the moſt induſtrious claſſes; it goes immediately into 
ſuch hands, as government may know will make it 
directly produce more, and all ſuch effects, in what- 
ever branch of induſtry, are preſently felt in the ex- 
2. A ſmall ſum of money advanced in a bounty, 
preſerves to the nation an immenſe amount of annual 
induſtry: if a nation is on the point of being under- 
ſold in a manufacture, by which ſhe receives two 
millions annually, a bounty probably of an hundred 
thouſand pounds timely applied, would deſtroy all 
the efforts of the rival, and turn them off to ſome 
other branch of induſtry. Now the queſtion is, if 
it is not prudent in government to advance one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds in order to ſave the nation 
two millions? Certainly double or treble the ſum 
had better be ſo expended than ſuffer ſuch a loſs, | 
For the loſs of two millions in induſtry, in all proba- 


bility, directly affects even taxes to more .than tze 
amount of one hundred thouſand pounds; but then 
what a train of evil conſequences follow the annihila- ol 


tion of ſo much induſtry : ſuch a number of hands, 

once induſtrious, becoming idle and a burthen upon 

the community! So great are theſe evils, and foclear re 
the benefits of preſerving exportation, that an e- 
lightened government will never allow its ſubjects 8 


cl 


r 


be underſold in any article, which has uſually flou - 
riſhed in exportation: no expence in this caſe ſhould | 
be ſpared; for all the claſſes of the people on which 
the money is raiſed to make good this expence, will 
infallibly feel the good conſequences of its expendi- 
ture. We have in England but one effectual in- 
ſtance in products, and none in manufactures: the 
bounty on the exportation of corn, has brought im- 
menſe wealth into this country, and contributed as 
much perhaps as all other cauſes put together, to the 
preſent flouriſhing ſtate of Britiſh agriculture. Had 
the ſame meaſure been adopted with the exported 
manufactures to Turkey and the Levant, we ſhould 
yet have been in poſſeſſion of a trade, that now in the 
hands of the French, maintains a third part of all the 
' ſeamen and ſhipping of France; and out of whichthat 
nation has beat us by underſelling in thoſe markets. 
T wo or three hundred thouſand pounds a year, diſtri- 
buted in bounties on the manufactures exported to 
Turkey, when firſt the French began their competi- 
tion, would have preſerved that trade, one of the 
moſt valuable we ever poſſeſſed, conſequently kept 
ſo much from the acquiſition of France; and pre- 
vented the very important addition of Sat thou- | 
and ſailors to our great enemy. 
Where is the mau now in England chat ROT Wor 
readily. acquieſce in additional taxes | and perpetual 
ones, provided, that for every three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a year ſo raiſed, twenty thouſand ſeamen 
were taken from the French commerce ? Nothing is 


ſo blind as ne bounnen't on © eee of _ 
| ae ; 


x \ 
rt; [ 
*. Of q * 


Kc. by the navigation of the Rhine and Elbe. 


= ISHERIES. See Nawouno.ax, Hun- 


ais, and WaALE. Fe 
_ FLANDERS. The Auftrian W wors 


once the center of the woollen manufactures, which 
we have now the ſatisfaction to call the Engliſh ma- 


nufactures, originally derived from the Flemings, 
whoſe, country was thereby immenſely populous and 


enriched. ___ , 


The materials FP; theſe manufactures,” particularly + 


the wool and the fullers earth, they had from Englands 


as the wool of the Engliſh brought them in conſide» 


rable wealth, they did not ſee their error till about 


1450, when they began to think that theſe manuface 


tures might as well be made in England as in Flan» 
2 ders, and their on people be employed in this prodi- 


gious ſcene of traffic, to the enriching of themſelves 


| rather than their neighbours. On theſe conſidera- 


tions they wiſely put a ſtoꝑ to the exportation of woob 
: Though the people of England made a great pro- 
reſs in the manufacture, yet it was many years be- 


fore they were ahle abſolutely to ſupply their own 5 
conſumption, The Flemings had ſtill the whole 


woollen trade to all the reſt of the world, and the ma- | 


nufactures made at Ghent, Bruges, Bruſſels, Liſle, and 


all the great cities of Flanders, Hainault, Artois, and 
other provinces. on that ſide, were vented in France 


and Spain; and thaſe made in Brabant, Utrecht, 
Holland, Gueldre, and all the provinces on that 


ſide, keys ſent to Germany, Lorrain, Switzerland, 


The manufactures carried on in i theſe provinces at 


3 preſent are as follow: .. - 


1, Lace, known by pg name of bone. Joes.” of 


which the fineſt and beſt of the kind in Europe, is 
7 on to. RE FAO: at Heils. The variety hereof is 


very 


» A l 


6 FLANDERS 


very great, and they tell us of lace made in that 
part of the country, from 30 to 50 l. ſterling a 
yard”; by which extraordinary, improvements they 
have fo far outdone the French and Italians, and 


even the Venetians themſelves, that theſe laſt have 


very little trade for their lace, though they were 


once juſtly famed for the fineſt in the world. 


The principal places for this manufacture, are 
Mechlin, Bruffels, Louvain, Valenciennes, Antwerp, 
and all the adjacent towns; and it employs a great 


f number of people, eſpecially women and children. 


2. Fine thread is another of their manufactures ; 


the great quantity of fine lace requiring a great 


quantity of fine thread, as their linens require a 
proportional quantity of linen yarn, and both theſe 
together conſtitute another manufacture of no little 
concern to theſe people. 

Their manufaQure of linen is very confider- | 
able. Their linen conſiſts of two forts chiefly, viz: 
cambricks and lawns, Their cambricks have been 


made ſo fine, as to have been fold from 208. to 30s. 
per yard in London. They were formerly made 
only in the provinces of Artois and Cambreſis, from 
which laſt they had their.name of cambricks; but 
the demand for them being ſo great of late years, 


the whole country has been little enough to carry on 
this manufacture, eſpecially that part of it border- 
ing on France, together with the great cities of _ 


Doway, Liſle, Mons, Ypres, Ghent, and Bruges. 
| Beſides theſe cambricks, there is a great manufac- 
ture of linen at Ghent and Bruges, and all the ci- 


ties upon the Lower Schelde ; Which manufacture 
alſo is of a magnitude greater | than can call be 


repreſented. 


4. The fourth manufacture the Flenfins are em- 


;  ployed in, is that of the woollen, which includes 1 
tapeſtry made at Arras, Dourlens, Doway, and the 2 
. ng ä z alſo ſome — and fine w 1 

TT 8 1 
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made at Liſle and in the country near it; moſt of 
_ which are, however, conſumed among themſelves _ 

though fome go into France, *© ©  ,. _ "MN 
' 5. Another manufacture wherein the Flemings 
have of late years very much improved, is that 
of ſilk; for they not only make at preſent ſuf- 
ficient for their own uſe, but for exportation. Theſe 
they make now chiefly at Lifle, Bruſſels, and Ant- 
werp: and this manufacture was greatly encouraged 
by the public; inſomuch that the Flemings, in the — 
year 1725, began to direct the New Eaſt India "ll 
Company, then attempted to beeſtabliſhed at Oſtend, Þ 
ro bring no more filks into the ' country, leſt e: 
ſhould prove the means to ſupplant and deſtroy their «= 
own manufacture of ſilk, which employed ſo many | 
thou; peas, oO OY noi 2 aca 
So conſiderable are the exports of theſe manufac-- - +} 
tures, that very good judges. have eſtimated them +, TY 
at nolefs, in fine ſiſter thread, bone lace, and linen, 
(including their lawns and cambricks) than to the 
value of two millions 58 a year, from thoſe 
_ provinces we now call the Auſtrian Netherlands, in- 
cluding part of the conquered provinces, as well 
as that which we call Walloon Flanders, and the pro- 


* 
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vince of Artois. _ %%% 8 
Nor in this account is there included their 1 5 1 
of tapeſtry or woollen ſtuffs, nor of cotton or filk; ' 
of all which they export large quantities into France 


% 


and . „ 
SGhip- building is a great article of trade: not that 
the Flemings, who have but two ports, can be fup- + 

| poſed to build abundance of ſhips ; nor indeed can © 
they do it, having no place proper for it, or mate- 
rials-for the work : but by ſhips here is meant only 
galliots, hoys, lighters, bylanders, and ſuch like 

veſſels, all which they call ſchips. Of theſe they 

have ſuch great numbers, that thete muſt be abu: 3 
dance of hands employed in building them, ana 
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eſpecially in the conſtant repairing and refitting, 


which they are always wanting. It would be very diff. 
cut to make a probable gueſs, or to calculate the 


nomber of theſe veſſels. In time of war, it is fre- 


quent to have ſeven or eight hundred of them 
brought together for the cartyiag proviſions, mili- 
tary ſtores, © ammunition, and the like; and it is 
lik oe they have not leſs than twenty thouſand of 
theſe fort of veſſels in all the provinces, All theſe 


are built within themſelves; and it is no little trade $ 


that they are obliged to carry on, for the ſupply of 


deals, timber, planks, maſts, yards, anchors, iron 
wark: and other materials for- this work, e 


pitch, tar, oil, hemp, &c. 

When theſe things are conſidered, we 1 80 not 
wonder how all this great multitude of people, Who 
inhabit theſe provinces, are employed and main- 


tained. The carrying on ſuch valuable manufac- 
rures, mult employ. innumerable hands; and the 
quantity of goods they export, muſt bring great, 
returns home, as well in goods as money, by which 


the Flemings are far from being poor. On the 
contrary, they are generally well circumſtanced, 


there being very few hands among them but can 
gct their bread ; the very children, even from five 


years old, are ordinarily employed, and earn their 
maintenance. WEEN i 


In regard to induflry, they are an exits to os | A 
whole wor;d ; there is nothing can live where they | 
ſtarve; nothing is idle among them that can ſuſtain 


any degree of labour: the women plough and ſow, 
reap and bind; the men threſh, and not only the 
horſes catty, but the very dogs do the ſame; for 
they are harrefſtd, and draw their carts like our 
borſes, and that not in jeſt or for trifles, but draw 
in proportion to their ſtrength very heavy loads; 
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Ah, proviſions, and eſpecially All ſorts 'of greens, 
roots, and garden-ſtuff to the markets . | 
We have quoted this account, that the reader 
may have the better idea of the | importance of this 


country, excluſive of its ſituation. But when both _ 


theſe circumſtances are united, we ought to be con 
vinced of the conſequence of every foot of this 


country, and be ſenſib'e that the acquiſitions, Which 
France may in future be able to make on this ſide, 


will be of mach greater conſequence: to her than 


thoſe on any other: the tracts ſhe has already gained 15 


here are the richeſt, beſt cultivated, and fulleſt of 


manufactures of gny in her dominions, belides the 0 


advantages: of the coaſt oppoſite the Engliſh ſhore, 
and gaining territory in a country that holds the 


command of its neighbourhood, 


Such is the ſituation of the Netherlands, with 


reſpect to Holland and the empire, and even to 
Britain herſelf, that if France be once ſuffered to 


poſſeſs them, it will not be in the power of all Eu- 


rope to ſet bounds to the 1 8 of their arms. 
The United Provinces muſt 


Ua prey to her. The 
empire, having lolt the aſſiſtance of the States, and 


being cut off from all communication with England, 


would ſoon follow the ſame fate: ſo that if France 
could accompliſh her long laid deſign upon the Ne. 


therlands, and have at the ſame time a marine 


powerful enough to deal with that of England, (ass 


ſhe is now certainly aiming at) ſhe might, without 
oppoſition, carry her conqueſts as far as ſhe pleaſed _ 
into Germany. If France be once miſtreſs of thoſe 
provinces, ſhe will from that moment have the 
command of the narrow ſeas z ſo that our trade will 
neither be able to get out, nor to return with | 
ſafety. Was it hot thought of the laſt conſequence 
by England, that the harbour of Dunkirk moms 
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be demoliſhed ? And may we not 1 e 8 
fatal it muſt prove to this nation, to let France get 
ſſeſſion of the other Flemiſh ports with ſuch an 
increaſe of naval ſtrength, as that acquiſition would 
give them ? Would not our coaſts and rivers then 
de expoſed to perpetual inſults, and our trade in fo 
much danger in the narrow ſeas, as to oblige us to 
. 
Theſe ſentiments, though hay; are carried to too- 
great a length for the preſent ſtate of France, wo 
more applicable to her in the time of Lewis XIV. 
| have, however, much truth in them, and ought to 
make us very watchful over all changes that may 
take place in theſe, provinces, I he Dutch are more 
me concerned; but ſince the deſtruction of their 
: barrier, they have thought themſelves ſo expoſed to 
the arms of France, as to act as if under the entire 
"influence of French councils ; ſo that there is reaſon 
do believe, that whatever may be the event of the 
3 negotiations or force employed by the court of Ver- 
ſailles, that the Dutch will be quiet ſpectators. 
FLAX. Moſt of the flax conſumed in Paris 
: comes from F landers, and from about Rouen, where 
they produce great quantities. They alſo import 
much from the Baltic, Holſtein, and Ruſſia. It is 
imported alſo from the Levant, and ſome comes 
from Egypt. The Flanders lint is in great eſteem; 
* that of Picardy comes near to it: of others, thoſe 
be” of Riga and Konigſberg, are in moſt repute, _ 
We import yearly into Ireland, ſays an ingenious . 
IN gentleman, about eleven thouſand hogſheads' of 
flax: ſeed, which at 40s. the hogſhead, colt 22,0001. 
and in 1747, we imported three hundred and fe- 
venty- ſix tons of undreſſed flax, which at 404. the 
ton, come to 15,0007. Theſe are articles of ex- _ 
\  - pence well worth the ſaving, and which may be 
put into the pockets of our own. farmers, if they 
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The improvements which flax may receive from 


labour, are hardly to be limited. It is of all ma- 
terials the moſt pliant and obedient to the artiſt, 


capable of being wrought to any fineneſs, and com 
ſequently raiſed to any price. Its value in the field 
is rrifling, and whatever more it may be ſold for, 

when it comes from the hackle, the wheel, the 

loom, or the cuſhion, is all of it the price of labour. 
In the common ſtaple of this country, (Ireland) the 
additional value it receives from the many hands it 
5 0 es through, before it comes out of the loom, is 
by | 


11 ſix parts in ſeven of its total price; in other 


| branches of the linen manufacture, the proportion 

riſes to a degree which can hardly be conceived; - 
certainly no leſs than of one hundred, perhaps upon 
an exact computation, of many hundreds. to one. 

A ſtone of flax, the original price of which, before 
it has undergone any change from labour, is only _ 
25. 6 d. may be drawn into threads of different 
fineneſſes, gradually increaſing in value from 14. 
to 41. an ounce: of each of theſe it will afford 
ſome ounces, two at leaſt of the fineſt ſtaple, and 
of every other more in proportion to its coatſcnels, - 

till at laſt the flax will yield no longer. Now u 

a moderate computation, 'the value of theſe ſeveral 
ounces of thread cannot be leſs, upon the whole, 
than ten or twelve pounds, and conſequently the 1 
proportion between the firſt coſt of the unmanufac- 
tured — 4 — the ſale of i it in _—_ is as chat of 
one to ei 85 „ 
55 FLORIDA. "This new. acquiſition, by the | 
peace of Paris, is divided into two colonies, Eaſt 
and Weſt Florida; of which we have had deſcrip- 
tions that are entirely contrary to each other. But 
it ſeems at laſt to be pretty well agreed, that both 
8 9 e are 1 8 ad maſt r ne in Nom 30 9 
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world, both with reſpect to ſoil and climate; at feaſt 
all chat part of it Which is comprebended in the 
bounds, marked by Government in 1763 for the 
two colonies, which take in only a tract upon the 
ſea coaſt: all which is a low ſwampy marſh, as bar- 
ren as it is unw holeſome; but in Welt Florida, in 
the tract on the Nimftippi, and ſome miles to the 
north of the boundary, in the country left to the 
Indians, the ſoil is remarkably fertile, high, dry, 
and in a moſt ſalubrious climate; but this country 
our Government has excluded the ſettlers om, o 
fix them in the marſny ſea-coaſts. 


Conſide red in the ſtile of an acquiſition, the only. 


conſequence this country can be of to us, is the ex- 
cluding the Spaniards from the neighbourhood. of 
Georgia, and the poſicfiion of a coalt, with a har- 
bour or two, which in caſe of a war with Spain, 
may give advantages to our ſhipping... ..The-former 
is of very little conſequence; for our colony of 


Welt Elotida is as much expoſed to that of Louiſi- 


ana, as Georgia could be to Spaniſh Florida; and as 
to the latter it is a very ſpeculative advantage, and 
one which we could at all times have commanded, 

by chooſing out a well ſituated iſland in the Bahamas, 
With an harbour: in a word, if we received this 


country, (as we. certainly did) in return, for con- 


queſts given back to the Spaniards, we undoubredly 
gare far more for it than it was wort. 

FIL O IT A, a fleet of ſhips, ſo called by the. 
Spaniards, belonging partly to the king, and Say 
to the meechancs, ſent every year to Vera Cruz, a 
port in New Spain. It conſiſts of the captains, ad- 
miral, and patache, or pinnace, which go on the 
king's accobnt; and about ſixteen ſhips, from four 


hundred to a thouſand tons, belonging to particu- 


lar perſons. They ſet out nom Cadiz about the 
month of Auguſt, and make! it e ee or i 
Neth, before they teru ; 
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FRANCE. In this great kingdom there are 
150,000 ſquare mien or "Os * of Englith | 


#* * 


The belt thore I have been able to procure, 


concerning the number of people in Fraace, differ 


greatly; from thirteen millions to twenty. In nr-ſt 
Caſes, the medium is generally found to be neareſt the ' 
truth; I ſhall therefore ſuppoſe them to be ſixtcen 
and an half. That number, on an hundred Ad 
fifty thouſand ſquare miles, is in the proportion ag 
one- hundred and ten perſons to each ;, and as 

| ſquare mile contains fix hundred and forty acres. it 
amounts nearly to five acres and three e o 
each perſon. 


| Rena. 


M de e one 782 the beſt EL ALS in 
France, calculates the rental at 87, 300, o00 J. an nually. 


And, by the Detail de la France, a book of great 


ry credit, it appears, the rental of the kingdom before 
the annexed and conquered provinces, were added to 
it, amounted to 61,250,000 J. according to the pre- 
ſent money of France, The former writer, howeyer, 
reckons, the kingdom to contain 11 50,000,000 acres. 

M. de Mirabeau makes the, ee e 
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\ He Firſt GENERAL. Bu Auc n. 


1 The king $ ordinary revenue, with the charges 
3 v pon it for 1761. 


= T. Domain (the king's landed „ 

5 1 5 2866,66 13 4 

2 2. Taille (the land tax) 25,516,555 11 * 

38. Double capitation (the en 
7 | ©» 2,36 8 105 
43᷑. Ditto upon ſuch as have ci- 
TZ employments, penſions, | . 
5 „ 2979777 15 E 
5. 28. in the pound on all civil 7 
employments 302,222 15 "a 
6. The mint or coinage OY 106, 666 1 3 4 
. Decimes and capitation of me: „„ 
clergy 651, 111. . 27 

| g. Free gifts from the fad 1 . 
Burgundy, Provence, Lan- 1 
guedoc, and Brittany 464 92 10 FR 
. Paulette, an annual tax upon 1 5 

| hereditary "> EH 116,555 Tr” 

10, Tax on the Lutheran clergy | 
1 Alſace 8 888 17 92 


Regale, or the ſoveteit 
„ "on on eccleſiaſtical ee bees 1 
5 12 General farms 5 $090,000" 6 0 


2 2 * Pr 1 S 1 


. OMe: 12,036:555 1 11 12 5 
Fa of this NG" th general farms | 


amount to 1 ae 2 1 
And the other branches to 759854555 1 11. . 4 
The farms were increaſed amn W. „ 
©... by i ir 2 25 

e 2 _— 12,546,666 : 13 4 
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Hoothold 'of the King and ene, = 
Royal Family ba 477777 15 6 CL 1 
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Ditto, their perſonal expehce 204,444 8' 10x 
King's ſtables and ſtud 155 111,111 2 27 
Hunting: equipages „ 71 tr 2 2 
. „„ 8 
Pay of the r 1465 666 1 8 
King's buildings ee 55 by 293-333; 6 #3 
— — — . 


Total expence of the court mM Tm 111 2 2 


Pay of all the houſhold trop: 365,555 11 oy 
Pay of all the om * troops of 5 
.. awe 2188333 og 8 
Fortifications 1 266,566 13 4 
Artillery for und- Krvioe 2 2931933 6 1 x: 
Military gratifications over and ©; 
above the paß 444444 s 20x | 
Pay of the general n | 
_ commanding in provinces = 
and fortreſſes : 88, 8 17 gf 
Pay, &c. of the Marechauſſee 975777 15 5 


3 


Expence of the priſoners of ſtate 53,333 
5 9 W 185 "Davy. 1,111,171 2 . 
: 2 5 
Total re * mili [ ox e 
Pence 7 land and eps WY 6 10. 
: Royal penſions | 3 . 400,000 0 0 
T be appointments of the King's : __ 
_ miniſters + 1 s 61 .. 
Ditzg of the firſt preſidents of RR”. 1 
all the parliaments in France, 1 „ 
expence of criminal proſecu- 2 
tions, and many other articles 5 1 
3 _ NOT DV oF OA an 155 16 1 
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| plwoyments of the robe, trea- 

1 +, Jugers, receivers, compttol. 

1 1 lers, &c. 5 

a * Bridges. highways, dykes, OTC. + 
: For the royal academies © 

: To, the King $ library 


. . city of Paris 
Appointments of the ſecretary 


cau rts 


Total of this branch 


Ane of the late 
's debts, conſtituted af. 
ter the bankruptcy, 1720” 

latereſt at 21 per cent, upon 


old accounts, 1720 


» — ment for- paying their divi- 
Z 101 
+ Annvities on lives conftituted 
| during the laſt war 


Total intereſt of debtscharg 5 : 


ed On ordinary revenue 7 


Extraor Imary and caſual ex- 
þ Peach: upon the two laſt ar- 


ror Tod and cleaning Ze 


of, the cabinet council for 
couriers and other expences 
Ditto of miniſters at for ign 


Appointments of the venal em- 


ö feb 
444,444 8 10 f. 
177.777 15 62 


- P2222 1 4.. 67 
80,000 | Bi 0 

173777 15 65 
3 1333 I; 6 11 8 


20, oo 0 0 


— 


- Intereſt at 27 per cent upon i 
990, ooo, ooo of livres, or 


94, O00, oo due to the com- 
pany of the Indies upon their 


Farther allowed to the govern- 


: —_ — 


23531333 6 ä 


1,190,000" 0 


104444 | s 1 ot 


. 666 115 4 


471191 154. 3 oo. 
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This article of 711,111 J. of annuities on lives, is 
the only charge caſt upon the k ingꝰs ordinary reve- 
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e dT e Ap 1 e 
E of the court 1 2120 52511 EL 2% 1 
Fixed e ditto by. fa, and 1526. notre neat ts 
„ land, ani 4 04% 8 10 


1 aſtice, penſions, Ke, 2,353,333 68 
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1 otal erpence 45 5 ry 22a) 1,111 "> 
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Total ordibary revenue at 


= * * 1 666 4 
the end of the war a 25466 veg ws, "2.4 
1 n . 4 
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are many others to which no limit can be ſet. The 


comptant, or the King's private orders for "ſecret 
ſervice,” and many different: expences, form a eat 
article. Subſidies alſo to foreign courts : in ort, 5 
much more in all human probability i is ſpent, than 
all. the produce of this permanent fevenue can an- 
ſwer. So that from this no relief from debts can de 


expected, except ſo far as it may be aygmenited: 


the falling. of the annuities on lives.” But public 


debts are to be paid only by funds appropriate du 
that purpoſe, and were this revenue to be relieved 
of the whole two millions of intereſt charged upon 
it, I have little doubt but the king? 8 enpende would 
AVEMENT in proportion. a 
The credit of France fell very low towards the 
end of - the former war, "Fw began i in 1744, * 
0 ende 
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| endedin 1548. To ſupply the want of a fund o 
| be mortgaged, and conſequently the want of public 
; credit, the king's banker, M. de Montmartel, with 


other men in buſineſs, joined their credit, and fup- 
plied the King's extraordinary occaſions. They 
opened a fort of bank, anno 1745, where they re- 
- ceived money at * per cent. per month, the principal 
paying on demand. This fund gained credit; pay- 
ments being regularly made as ſoon as geen it 
. Uponſettling accounts after the peace, anno 1748, 
the king was found indebted to this bank for a vaſt 
ſum of money. In order to pay it, lotteries were 
ſet on foot, the tickets were given to the bankers, 
and they by the ſale of them withdrew their own 
paper, which was circulating with very good credit, 
on the exchange of Paris. In order to furniſh a 
fund for this lottery, the king had intereſt with the 
 _ . parliament, to get a twentieth penny eſtabliſhed, or 
one ſhilling in the pound, upon all the revenues of 
private people in France, except the clergy and 
| ſome hoſpitals. The ſame was charged upon the in- 
duſtry of all corporations of. trades. and merchants ; 
and to theſe was added a capitation upon the Jews. 
This was thrown into what they called the Caiſſe 
d Amor tiſſement, or ſinking. fund, and appropriated: 
for paying off the lotteries, and ſome of the antient 
debts, which were to be drawn for this purpoſe by 
lot; and. for other extraordinary expences incurred 
in conſequence of the war. This tax was to ſubſiſt, 


Which was ſhut up in 1759, by which a mortal blow = 
was given to French credit. 
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FRANCE. 


SzconD GznzRai. Nani. 


Entroeriinery taxes eftabliſhed after the peace of 4 x . 
a Chapelle, with their appropriations. 7 


The firſt ewentieth penny on 's ** 145 4 5 


1 all incomes 1 10574777 15 6. 
Ditto upon tradeſmen and mer- 
chants incorporated. _ 288,888 17 9 
Ditto upon the Jews 62 2,222 4. * 


n 10 n 


„ bw) 


Total of the twentieth x V 
ny, which formed a f1 58 * 1,408,888 : 17 1 7 
ing fund ſhut up in 1759 3 


The farm of the poſts and relais 15 
of France ; 266, 666. 13 . 
Two ſhillings in the pound of 1 
the capitation added to it 2456333 1. 50 sf 5 
The farm of ſtamp duties on ; 
leather, and duties on tan- | 5 5 
ners bark 5 131,55 11 11 
The farm of duties upon gun : 
powder and ſaltpetre Rae 132 800 0 0 5 
Two, ſhillings in the pound of 
the twentieth penny added 246,88 3 17, 2 


Total of this ſecond benden 7 
of French taxes | a Þ p_ = | 61 8 


A 


| Appropriaions of this fund as follows: | 


1 For paying during ten years, e 


a part of the 990 millions of FVV 
cold annuities, charged abe * VV 
on the king's ordinary rere. „ 

nue, and bearing an intereſt 8 „ 

„ r cent the yearly | „ 
ſum of j "222,222 4 1 
as 0 ; ; 
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2. To the India company, B 
_ diſcharge „ les. d. 
them for twelve years 388,888 17 91 

3. For paying the prizes of the „ e 
bankers lotteries every year WE 
as they are drawn, | 4 0 
'rwelve years 168,888 17 gz 


4. Towards making good defi- 


ciences upon the funds, ap- 

propristed för the war er. 

Fond $31,111 2 23 
5. Ditto upon the funds ap- een n, 
Propriated to the new ecole . 


militaire | © 08 63,33 ; 6 8 _ 


6. For payment of perpetual 


annuities, created during the N 1 75 
un r 644,444 8 10 


7. For making good deficien- 


cies upon the artillery and 
magazines. during the war 
1762; for twelve years the 


annual ſum of Th ga 0 þ De 
8, Ditto upon the article of 5 
foreign affairs 9 ; 386, 222 4 54 
Total appropriation 8 2.475011 = Is 27 


* 


This branch of revenue e appears, by this ſtate, to 
be totally appropriated to certain purpoſes, | 
Of this ſecond branch of taxes, I conſider the 


twentieth penny, the two ſhillings in the pound 


augmentation on it, and a like augmentation upon 


the double capitation z amounting in all to above 


1,750,000 l. a year, as a reſource which France may 
have at all times in caſes of neceſſity: although I 


do not ſuppoſe it will be poſſible to eſtabliſh them as 
a fixed revenue. They will probably, however, as 
1 ſtand, be coin either in wo or in 


Part, 


— 


| Ba: A" No CoER v8; 
part, until the great load of debts * con- 
tracted, ſhall be conſiderably diminiſhed. dc. 
As to the remaining ſum ariſing from the polls 
leather, and ſaltpetre, theſe I conſider as pe 2 
becauſe by their nature they? are not en me 10 
ihe people. | | 


Tamp Genera Branen: it es 
| The ſecond twentieth never | p = BY TP 
| alienated * 1,5555555 11 141 
The zd. twentieth impoſec a: 


"as the years 1762 and 1763, 
. not alienated ' 1,3334333 6 8 
3. The free gift of the cities, 
towns, &c. never alienated ., ; 164,934. 18 8 


Te e 5 3.55279235 16 2 


4 
koun rn GenzzaL Baaxcs. ; yu 
1.5 The net 998 of all the e 


farmers of the revenue, ET 


calculated to amount to 66,222 4 32 


2. . The expence of levying all 


the revenue, is calculated to WS, 
amount to about 10 per cent. 
of the whole WW 25 


3. There is a revenue WA N 
priated for keeping up the za 5 808 1 
water works at all the royal As i e | 
_ pales: 9 905 55336 6 2 
And to ang, St. 8 
and to the Hotel Militaire 3 bt, 8 Jo 
There are taxes impoſed for os 
cloathing the WY to the 
amount of 
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appropriated to themſelves 
for pavement, buildings, &c. 
and for maintaining the po- 
lice, which amounts to 
And the duties levied in the 
courts of law for ſentence- 


of 
Total 


public. 


penſations, baptiſms, and bu- 


and inferior clergy, very 
near e, 


tals, a ſort of poor's rates 


of various kinds belongin 
* to private people, peers 
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272 FER AN CAE. 
All the towns in France have 
particular branches of taxes 


„„ 
666,666 13 4 


money, emoluments to the 

Judges, (epices) and expence 

of regiſtrations, the vaſt ſum 3 
„„ I o000; 00+ 


Fiera GannRa BRANCH. | 
1. What is paid for bulls, d. 


. Formerly all the officers of the courts of juſtice 
had falaries paid out of the king's revenue. Theſe. 
were inſenſibly diminiſhed in every reign, and thoſe. 
court-fees were augmented in order to fill up the 
void; from which the greateſt oppreſſion enſues. If 
to the ſum in this laſt article, we add, 977,777 J. 
above ſtated, as a charge upon the ordinary revenue 
for ſalaries to firſt preſidents, &c. and other ex- 
ences of the law, we ſhall find that the article of 
Juſtice alone coſts near 2,187,509. a year to the 


* 


x 


rials to the pope, biſhops, 


a. Far the ſupport of pft. 
OT 07 Poor's SHI "2 "2, 
g. To branches of impoſition © 


57 
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_ by public eutbority, for HE, purpoſe on 


1. The king's ordinary. reve- 3 
nue, as it * at the Pare. ON — BY 
a | | CO 12,546, 666 13 4 
2. The extraordinary revenue 

raiſed at the peace, 1748- 12,326,133 6 8 
3. The extraordinary revenue 
raiſed on account of laſt war, | 


taxes and emoluments of the 

farmers, with other branches 

perpetually appropriated for 

deiraying regular expences 4070.66 I "i 4 
5. Taxcs paid to the church, 


n 


| Sum total raiſed annually 


| Charges: of appropriations of is e 
11 E upan the ordinary _ / 30. 


2. Ditto upon the ſecond ge. 905 


3. Ditto upon the third gene- 
ral branch for lotteries and 
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France, Governors of Fa. Ne, 
vinces, and Officers of all | ab Or os 
the royal leet with- 4 n 


in the CEOS Fools a © $88,888 þ, ay * 


: General > ation of all the i raiſed in Lone 


andfor the payment of debs 

then contracted, not ſold at 4 F 

e 3.062,92 17. 4 
4. The expences of raiſing the Pg 2910 5 


poor, and private W 4 ee 8 10% 8 7 
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revenue, per liſt above 10,49 151 1 0 * 


neral branch of per ditto 2,4755 111 1 | * : 24 
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4 Ditto upon the fourth ge- 


; Of 


ö There remains (unappropriat - 


unappropriated at the peace, been any way ſufficient 
for paying off claims which have not appeared upon 
the ſtate we have given, and for all extraordinary 


ſo low as it then was and ſtill continues fo be. 


on the poorer ſort, and therefore was levied only 


of the burden of e while thoſe W do 


perpetual annuities, conſti- 
tuted during the war: the 50 . 


life annuities being already 7 1115 „ 
8 in article iſt. 1,120,844 8 10: 


neral branch totally exhauſted 4,970,666 13 . 4 
Ditto upon the fifth general „„ 
branch ditto 0 15,844,444 8 10 


ed) for all extraordinary ex. 
pences of ſtate, which com- 8 
pleats the ſum total of he; g 
is raiſed 1 in France NE oo 535 6% 4 0 


© + 


243740, 834. — 6 


Had the PIN of N 3.838, 457 Fg remaining REY 


expences, the credit of France would not have been 


Of the many branches which compoſe this great 
national revenue of above four and twenty 95 — 
there are ſeveral articles which muſt of neceſſity be 
cut off as ſoon as the debts are brought 1 into a re gu- 
lar form. The double poll. tax is moſt oppreſſive 


for a time: the three twentieths, as they are levied, 
are no leſs ſo upon the higher claſſes of the people. | 
I Theſe four articles amount, however, to 3,07 5,000, 
If we deduct this from the revenue, as we have ſtat- 


ed the amount of it, it will not only exhauſt the 


balance of 3,838,657). but it will create a deficiency, | 
upon the whole, ot 1,312,500/. Which can only be 
compenſated, by diſcharging a correſponding part 


ſubſiſt. e . 
ee - Exrraor 
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Fot 1756 


For 1761 
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kanal, expence in France on account 2 the 
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For 1757 
For 1758 
For 1739 
For 1760 


* * * > ö 
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Public Aches * e to 1720, . 
intereſt of og 
Intereſt of thoſe contia&ted nee 


latereſt of national debt 1762 * wp 
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ſeven re war. 


ths 


. L. 5377778 

9 * 1088 6,044,444 
3 5 6, oo, o 

V 8 632,924 | 


; 1 : 
1 55,364,034 
* 5 5 © 2.076, 94. 
e | 499792,535 


9 „ 
4,30%, 66 
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An account 75 157 number of e 1 bi NY | 
in what trades they are employed, OP: #heir "OK 


and number of e 8 


4 . ps . 1 1 
Amefican iſlands We 36 70% 
1oviſlang 997 72h gag 3 
Meder „„ 
Levant, & c. 
Spain 


Tide 1 


Portugal 
Barbary 
Holland 


Great Beten and ed 54 
The North. 8 


69 ' Political Occonemy, Vol. 1 book! iv. Ch. 6: att „ 
N Senegal | | 


Ty 8 
n hh 8 


is 1 g 1 6 : N : 


„„ Prafes 70,6 Ships Tons Men 
r eee 
Guinea eee e 1 
Eaſt Indies 21% one - a 
Flanders e . 
Fiſheries in mow — et 
t GG go on EE: 
| banks of Newfound- 0D. 59625 5 N | 
land 9 . 


Herring fiſhery 152 Is .. ©; 2006 = 3124 
Whale Dito ie tot 
e 175 2301 244340 46, ow 


Of thele articles of ccrhmerce the three principa 
arte: 1ſt, The ſugar iſlands. 2d, The Newfoundland 
| fiſhery: and, 3d, The Levant trade. 
Ik The importance of the French ſugar, iſlands 
will beſt appear from a few plain facts, which are tio 
de met with in the works of ſeveral writers, who have 
treated of Weſt Indian affairs. A modern author 2 
ſays, that by a calculation made about the year 
1749, the exported produce of Hiſpaniola was 
1, 200, oool. but that was much under-rated,” and 
there are many reaſons to believe that it was. An- 
other writer & ſays, © H iſpaniola produces more than 
all the Britiſh iſlands; if ſo, the amount is above 
2, 700, oo0 1, Guadalupe, we well know, was in a 
year ſubject to the loſſes of war, and excluſive of the 
exports to North America, worth to Britain 606,0001.* 
we cannot reckon the whole produce, therefore, at 
| leſs than 700,0001. If we ſuppoſe Martinico, and 
their ſmaller iſlands equal, the total amount will be 
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chat the French iſlands produce 120,000 ho ogſheads 
annually, I before ſhewed, that the Briti 
yield 98,000, the value of which, with the reſt of 


their products, amounted to, above 2 700,000]. by 
which proportion the French SE of this ſort 


come to about 3, 300, oo0 l. to this we muſt add. 


the amount of other products not raiſed in the Britiſh 


5 iſlands ; theſe, among others, are coffee , cocoa, and 


indigo, Of the firſt they raiſe hs 9499090 lb. 


which at 1 8. 6d. is 1 bar 790,000 
Cocoa 176,000 Ib. at 6 d. 0 5.000 
9 Indigo 1,298,000 Ib. 2 8. 64. 13 162,000 i 


— 
2 —— 
9 


5 s e 23000, 000 
Add der Se, OA EM 4 25 | ** 8 
To e "ls ee x 43200,000 


The Sener Pete this lum and the former 


total | is remarkable. 


Mr. Poſtlethwaite quotes authors who wake the 


number of negroes imported into the French | 
iſlands, to be upon a medium, 25,000. Now 
15,000 negroes in the Britiſh. iſlands raiſe commo- 
dities to the amount of 2,700,000. ; thereſore 
| 25,000 in the French ones yield 4,500,000. .. + 


The medium of theſe three different methods of 
aſcertaining the product of the French ſugar. iſlands ' 
is 4,266,000 1. which A 1 . cannot be far 


from the truth ee Lond L. sb, 
+ Concerning the Coffee trade f FIERY See Memoire har 5 


„ et Uſage du Caffee. Hiſt, de la Campagnie des Indes. 


1 5 145. 153. 154. Hiſt. des Indes e tom. ii, b. 19% 


ict. de Com. tom, i. p. 658. 
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All the ſtaples of the Britiſh colonies, 


continental and e ER found ' 3 
; amount FW... 17g | n ae Nye * 


x” 45 1 5 S 1 5 ey wy ! WG: + * 1 3 K . 
34 449% F- _ eo AS KS is * 
f — — 


The Franch PR iſtics fu 1 0 
the Britiſh colonies . 


The leit ht of the Bri 155 rags il coats or 
; 123 amounted to 636, O00 1; conſequent], 
thoſe of France come to 1,000,000 l. Product an 
freight together to 5,266,c00 1, that is within 
| 489,0c01. of the total yalue of all the Britiſh colonies 


in products, duties, and freight, and this without ; 


reckoning any of the French Jure If to theſe cir- 


cumſtances we add the product of the ifles of Bovr- 
bon and France, which produce in no inconſidcrable 

Plenty, ſugar, ebony, cotton, white pepper, gum 

benjamin, aloes, tobacco, rice, and many years a 4 


coffee to the amount of 100, oool per annum 


theſe articles I ſay, with the amount of. the F * 
duties, will, beyond all Youbr, carry the product of 


7 the French colonies much NIN that of the Britiſh 
. 


. as to the Neufdüftchand fiſhery, the autho- | 
ities that have been collected concerning it are all. 
previous to the laſt war: Whether the trade be as 
great ſince, with only the little iſles in the poſſeſſion. | 
of France, as when they had Cape Breton, is much 
to be queſtioned; but the former ſtare, of. it is Tit 8 


collected by a late eſſayiſt. 
e Newfoundland ſhery of Frands is 110 by 


late writer * , to be four times Papers than that 3 


5 Britain ; z.if fo, its ſtate is as folloys: 


* 2 a 7 1 55 
ir * 
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2h Modern Tlolrerlal yk Vol. 1 p 170, : ME 5 5 
* pohitical Eſſays, p. 440. 
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The r na * Res AN trade. to 
France cannot be doubted, from its employing near 


 Ffxty thouſand tons of ſhipping, and above nine thou- 
and men; and the mis fortune of chis trade to Bri- 


tain is, its being taken out of her ſcale to be thrown 
into that of France: ir is a moſt profitable branch of 


commerce, conſiſting almoſt entirely of the export of 
French manufactures. 6 
' Until the reign of that great improver, LewisXIV. 
the manufactures and foreign commerce of France 
were very inconſiderable ; but that monarch execeu- 
=, wot vigorouſly the ideas of his prime miniſter, 
rt, ſoon. changed the ſtate of affairs.z, nume- 
rous manufactures were eſtabliſhed, colonies found- 
ed in the moſt diſtant regions, an Faſt India compa- 
ny erected, the Newfoundland fiſhery. proſecuted 
with great vigour, and the foundations laid for a 
| fHownhing ſugar trade. 
All theſe articles increaſed in vigour and publi be- 
nelit until the ſucceſſion war, which involved the 


king in ſuch immenſe expences, and ſo overſtrained 
the reſources of the kingdom, that every thing ran 
to decay, nor were they then under the happy influ- i 
_ ence of ſuch a miniſter as Colbert to protect then. 
The regency of the duke of Orleans, peace be- . 
ing his object, was, without his being particularly 
attentive to theſe points, very favourable to the re- 
novation of manufactures and commerce. Both con- 
tinued on the increaſe till the war of 1741, Which 
proved utterly deſtructive of all the foreign trade of 
France, and extremely ruinous to her manufactures. 
The immenſe damage ſhe received by that war, pro- _ 
ved in the ſtrongeſt manner how much her commerce 
had increaſed. The number of ſhips ſhe loſt in the 

war, the number of ſailors ſhe exphoyily and the 
amount of the enemies captures were 5 all W ; 
the moſt ain * 5 | 


1 be 5 


«a. 


a nic . * rn 46.  . a 


F R A > E 28. 


The ſucceeding peace ſpeedily renewed het com- 
merce. At the breaking Ge the late war in 1755, 


it was arrived at a furprizing height ; the number of 


ſailors which her enemy made priſoners of, in fo 
| ſhort a ſpace of time, convinced all Europ , that 
her trade had fully recovered the ſhock of e prece- 


ding war, and had even increafed in value. The tuin 


which followed, moſt certainly exceeded all former 


loſſes; a total deſtruction was the conſequence. of 


that war; for while it continned, the trade of France 


Vas really annihilated, Fg. her manufactures in 4 


* 
3 1 
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For « liffof the French land forces, fe Au. 
* their marine, ſee Navy.” g wit 


Porrries. 
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government is deceived at the ppeartice, and be- 
cauſe the nation is in a flouriſhing way, is too ready 


to conclude it able to ſupport a freſh war. © Low 


as ſhe * been reduced by the war of 1741, it Was 


beyond all doubt within the management of her 
miniſtry, - to render her again a moſt formidable 


power, and on foundations of no inconſiderabſe ſta- 
dility: this, however, was a buſineſs that required 
no ſhort time; with the patience and dexterity of 


the regent.” I may ſay, patience alone: for let but 


the kingdom of welk have time ſufficient to recruit, 


and her real power will be perperually on the f in ; 


creaſe, £308 WE. 


8 


We all Kno. how well this conduct has been pur- = 
ſud... If an extremely penetrating politician! had | 


| b. $3: 
ſketched | 


* Letters concerning the preſent ſtate of the French nation, . 


2% F R A 8 E. 

ſketched out a. plan, ag a pa of a French mi- 
niſter to ruin his country, without its eren ap- 
pearing a watter of deſign, beyond all doubt it 
would preciſely have been the, very ſyſtem which 
has ſince taken place. Ihe peace was concluded 
in 1 748 z the very next year embarkations of troops 
were made for Canada. In 4750, all America was 
in flames, and the Engl ambaſſador, at Paris If 
monſtrated. 2 


But France, inſtead, gf, 27g N ni Gees, 
long into a war. She termined: to ſupport. her, 
incroachments in America gat all events, and the 
conſequence was an open rupture. Her evident bu- 
ſineſs was to make good her plan of the American 
war: ſhe was ſtrong in Canada, and gained a pitched 
battle. She ought, therefore, to have ſent ſuch a 
powerful army thither, as would have rendered her 
jo much ſuperior to her enemy that immediate con- 
queſt muſt follow, and this ſo early as to be in no 
danger from Engliſh fleets; ſince an opportunity in 
this caſe. once loſt, could never, be; reealled: for 
when the Engliſh navy was armed, and in ſervice, 
all e een. ſent to America muſt be very 
trivial, and very inſecure of eſcaping. The French 
miniſtry had zime ſufficient to have performed-all this 
over and over again; but they miſſed it: that is, 


they ſent flight reinforcements, whichou Mas "0 "i 


worſe than nothing. 1 


| They entered into a quarrel, pores its wes chars 

| immediate buſineſs to decide in a diſtant region, | ſe- 
parated from them by a vaſt ocean. They neglected 

to render themſelyes ſecurely powerful in this region 


before ; a war: with, a potentate infinitely: their fupe= 


_ rior by ſca, they began the war without an ability 
of reinforcing it. Money, tranſports, ſailors, every 


thing was wanting, juſt at the Waren All: hog 
05 Pave: failed 0 eien. i A 


: The War Degan indeed 


was far, very far from being prepared for it. The 
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. 
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1 
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d N at a fi me when, France 


* 


cutting loſſes of the Jaſt were yet frelb; bleeding + ſo 


ſhort a time was very inſufficient to repair one fingle 


misfortune in any one department of the . ſtate. 


| Her finances here in miſerableorder.—How, indeed, 


not a tenth. part manned z. her army wretchedly re- 


cruited, and ſtill worſe commanded—her magazine 


of every kind very deficient—the internal ſtate of 


the kingdom very far from being recqvered from 
former ſhocks—not the leaſt appearance of an ability 


to furniſh relources of any kind in a day of trouble, 
and laſtly no unanimity.in. her COUNCUS 3 no miniſter | 


of apparent pov 


arent power or abjlities,., whole, ſituation, was 


tolerably ſechre. Z 
The tuation to which ſhe; was red 
| laſt war was ſo exceedingly low and.m 

| a few campaigns 4 ſingle o. 
have fixed the acc 

ever in heir hi 


r ah, Ys : i A ; 


expence, haye bid defiance to France, and indeed 


ments of Franc 
potent fron 
gained fifty im! 
and Spaniſh 'war, than 
could enrich her with. 


$ 


uiſitions made by the Engliſh for 
ver in their hands. . It is needlels o point out che 
dreadful conſequences to France of ſuch an event; 
and that it would have been brought about almoſt 
without an effort, is very palpable. The French 
power was become entirely deſpicable to that nation. 
5 be would have ſtripped her enemy of every co-- 
lony, ſettlement, and poſſeſſion, that was disjointed 
from the very kingdom of France itſelf, She would 
not have left even a ſhadow of any trade or naval _ 
force: ſo circumſtanced, ſhe. might at a moderate 


ce and Spain; growing more rich and 
; it} from the very cauſes that, ruined her ene 
mies, the might have kept all her conqueſts, and 
times more from a. perpetual French 
LOW RES | Kyiv) "0 a 
the beſt treaty ever made 


uced by the | 
ney hy iſerable, that 
(perhaps à ſingle one more) would 


all Chriſtendom. Cat ry ing on half the commerce of 
the globe, in poſſeſſion of the moſt valuab'e ſettle= 


nn 
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But the advocates for a peace in England, urged 
ſtrongly the neceſſity of concluding à war which 
coſt them ſo many millions annually, * Weak and 
deſpicable politics! They did not ſeem to conſider, 
that a peace, whenever made, was nothing more than 
_ reſpite to the French, to enable them to recruit 
their loſſes by their trade, and render them ſpeedily 
ſtrong enough (according to the ideas, of the. French 
government) again to 55 the ſucceſs of war; and 
that one million expended With judgment in the 
courſe of à proſperbus war, is of more effect than 
the chance of ve in any future one; When miniſters, 
commanders, and meaſures, on all ſides, may be 
ſo totally different. Nor can any one. venture to 
aſſert, hat anothef campaign carried on againſt the 
French and Spaniſh ſettlements, at the expence of 
twenty millions ſterling, would not have been at-. 
tended, in all probability, with more ſucceſs than 
an hundred millions ſpent in a ſucceeding one, after 
the enemy is recruited by trade and commerce. 
ſtate that ſum, ſuppoſing it all expended on maritime 
meaſures, and that five millions annually: were ne. 
ceſſary to be ſent by the Engliſh to Germany, to 
effect their conqueſts elſecherſſee. 
It ſhould be remembered, that there is a vaſt dif- 
ference between a million ſpent againſt an enemy 
almoſt cruſhed, and againſt an enemy in the be- 
ginniyg of a war, when both parties ſtart nearlx 
equal, The million, in the latter caſe, probably _ 
_ evaporates without a ſingle advantage being gained 
by it; the enemy is prepared, and very little ground, 
it any, is gained. It is therefore very apparent, 
that many millions muſt be expended, even in 4 ſuc 
ceſeful war, for one to take great effect; every bla 
reaches his very vitals ; e is faint and lan- 
guid!: then is the time to flinch not at great ex- _ 
pences, which operate ſo ſtrongly to prevent future 
„„ ag el Lea ĩ ͤ ͤ . 
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It is extremely probable that the French miniſtry, 
of whomſoever it may conſiſt, and whatever general 
plan of European politics may be embraced, will 
continue to cheriſh the arts of peace; and aſſiſt, as 
far as they are able, the people in recruiting the 
loſſes of the war. They will probably aim at effect. 
ing this, by encouraging agriculture, manufa&tures, 
and commerce; or, in other words, | ihey will let 
the kingdom remain quiet for ſome time, and repair 
its own misfortunes. Some advantageous laws may 
be made for promoting this matter, in proportion 
to the abilities of the miniſters.” 


: 


long maintain the preſent peace. France is a coun- 
try of great extent; admirably compact, and has 
naturally great reſources. Theſe circumſtances, with 
the addition of her foreign commerce, will preſently 
enable her again to carry that countenance, which 
will again deceive her government. She will be 
recruited in appearance much ſooner than in reality; 
and this difference will be the cauſe of another war 
kindling Europe again into. flames. A very few 


France, from what it was at the lalt peace: her 


increaſe ; and a vaſt navy be built. It will not fol- 


It is, however, highly improbable that they willi! 


years will ſee the face of affairs greatly changed in 


commerce will preſently flouriſn; her ſeamen;greatly _ 


| low, from hence, that ſhe will then be powerful o 


enough again to encounter the Engliſh ; but her 
miniſters, and the people, poſſibly themſelves may 


and ſhe-will again probably be reduced to the ſame 
_ firvalingas: beter /* ð ß GE 
Il am very far from being clear, that it is not the 
ſyſtem of France, always to engage in a war with 
England the moment ſhe thinks herſelf able; and 
this ler the proſpect of ſucceſs be what it may. The 


by the new weight of expence. The French mi- 


7 5 


think 10; a new war will ſoon be the conſequence: 


ait of this conduct evidently is to ruin her enemy _ 
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niſtry do not ſo much conſider what they Sein or 
looſe, as the number of millions added to the nationałk 
debt of England: increaſe but that to a degree to 
hurt public credit, and they will think their buſi- 
nefs done. Without this credit; England cannot 
command vaſt ſupplies ; and a national geht certain- 
ly may increaſe to the ruin of a counttrr. 
The French miniſtry will probably, on chis plan, | 
renew the war: as ſoon as they falſiy ſuppoſe the 
kingdom recruited, they will add fifty or ſixty mil · 
lions to the debt of England; they will themſelves 
be exhauſted. A peace recruits them, another n 
adds fifty or fixty more: the miſery of France in 
the mean time is little conſidered: every object is 
included in the ruin of England: the power of 
France is conſidered not at what it is in reality, but 
at what it is in compariſon with that of her grand 
enemy. Now the government of France is a re- 
ſource great and endleſs on compariſon with the 
| ſtate of her neighbour z and however the Thom, 


may be reduced, a few years peace will give her a 


flovtiſhing appearance; and if ſhe ſhould again ſtart 
with her enemy, juſt involved in bankruptcy, "the | 
conſequences would probably be more in her fa- 
vour than are at firſt apparent. 

But all ſuch management, We politically 
it might tend to ruin England, muſt neceſſarily ruin 
France likewiſe. It is true ſhe would no longer 
have that formidable credit to fight againſt, but 
then ſhe herſelf would no longer bear the weight _ 
the does at preſent, on compariſon. with her other 
neighbours : A Point of no o {mall conlequaner?." 


1,58 Tokens concerning the proſent Sand, 1 French Nation, 
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e the peace of 1548, the French BW. an to ) ſee- 


a little clearer into the vaſt importance of agriculture 
than heretofore. ' The cultivation of -that immenſe 


kingdom they inhabited, then began to come a little 
in competition with manufacturcs. Still, howeyer, 


no memorable laws were enacted for its encourage- 


ment; but the Goring of a juſt ſpiric was ſeen 
i ay individuals, and 
"The 


time made a ſtrong impreſſion. on the. neceſſity of 


purſuing them, in the diſtreſſes to which France was 


again reduced, for want of a vigorous cultivation of 

ber own'ſoil.” No ſooner was the peace concluded, 
than agriculture evidently became a material object 

with her miniſtry: they ſaw with envy, that England 
| ſupported "immenſe expences with eaſe from her 


e miniſtry applauded them. 
alt war ſucceeding, fo ſpeedily 1 2:14 
"theſe happy omens of future policy; but at the fame 


trade; ; and when that trade came to te. inquired 


into, by far the 'moſt' beneficial branch of it was 


foung to be the trade of corn. 


Actuated with juſt ideas, and e with 3 


coming ſpirit, agriculture was no longer neglected. 


After the peace of Aix la Chapelle, almoſt all the . 


European nations, by a ſort of tacit conſent, applied 
 themlelves.to the ſtudy of agriculture, .and continu- 


ed to do fo, more or leſs, even amidſt the univerſal- 
confuſion that ſoon ſucce eded. The F rench found, 


by repeated experience, that they could never main- 
tain a long war,” or procure. a tolerable peace, with- 


out they, Failed corn enough to ſupport themſelves, 
in ſuch'a manner as they ſhould not be obliged to 
ſubmit to harſh terms on the one hand, or periſh by 
famine on the other. I heir king (in imitation of a - 


laudable policy in China, where every perſon who 


has ago, {lo able e in e : 


— 


* 
1 1 
. 14 


is created a actin of * W N claſs) vouch- 
ſafed to give public encouragement to agriculture, 
and has been preſent at the making ſeveral experi- 
ments. The great and rich, of various ranks and 

ſtations, followed this example : : the very ladies put 
in for their ſhare of fame in ſuch a commendable 
undertaking ; nay, even aged king Staniſlaus, (like 
another Diocleſian in his retirement from a throne) 
amuſed himſelf with huſbandry in the ſolitudes of 
Lorrain, and has even correſponded on the ſubj 
France gave a wiſe attention to huſbandry, even | 
during the hurry and diſtreſſes of her laſt war, Some 
prize queſtions in rural economics were then pro- 
poſed annually, particularly by the two academies 
of Lyons and Bourdeaux. Many alterations for the 
better were made by the ſociety for e agri · 
culture in Brittany. 

Since the concluſion of the peace, matters have 
been carried on with great vigour. The univerſity 
of Amiens has made propoſals to the public for the 

_ advancement of huſbandry ; whilſt the Marguiſs de 
Tourbilli (a writer who goes chiefly on experience) 3 
has the principal direction of a georgical ſociety - 
eſtabliſhed lately at Tours. That ar Rouen likewiſe 

deſerves our notice; nor have the king, or his miniſ- 
ters, thought it unworthy. of their attention. The 1 
archbiſhop of the dioceſe is one of the members, 
1 will add nothing further on this ſubject, except 
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i. that no longer ago than the year 1761, there were 
mtirteen ſocieties exiſting in France, eſtabliſhed. by 


royal approbation for the promoting of agriculture z 
and theſe thirteen ſocieties had nineteen co operating 
ſocieties belonging to them, whenever it happe — 

that a diſtrict was too large to be eſfeQually ta taken 
care of by one ſociety, If our nation is not in a2 
lethargy, I think this may be ſufficient to awaken itz 
a ſtolen march occaſions the worſt ſort. of een, 5 
| ether 1 in war or political adminiſtration. 


. 
} _ 


ed out an edict, by which he exempted from land- 
tax, (that is to ſay, in fields newly broken up) for 
the ſpace of twenty years, all cultivators of mad- 
der in drained marſhes, and other waſte neglected 
grounds. But at the ſame time let it be remembered, 
that public encouragement in France was given to 

the draining of fens and bogs, firlt 1 in the hong „ 
and afterwards i in 1641. 

As a proof that ſomething has been done in the 
1 of madder, the board of agriculture held at 
Beauvais, made it plain, 1762, to all perſons con- 
cerned in dying, that madder raiſed in that diſtrict, 
and contrary to common cuſtom, uſed when the 
roots were freſh gathered, gave a finer tincture than 
the Zeeland madder, and went farther 1 in a e 
tion of eight to five. 


Aveguſt 16th, 1764, it was alſo 0 in coun- . 


cil, that no tax, for the ſpace of twenty years, ſhould 
be levied upon grounds newly broken up; provided 
the ſaid grounds had lain twenty years in an uncul- 
tivated ſtate, . 


Many other encouragements have been 898 given 


to the cultivators of land; and, if I miſtake not, all 
pacquets and letters of correſpondence to and from 
moſt of theſe ſocieties lately eſtabliſhed, are ex · 
empted from the payment of poſtage. 

ut the greateſt encoutagement to agriculture, 


which the F Tench i in theſe latter times have experi- 


| enced, is the allowance of a free exportation of corn, 
which was granted by a perpetual and irrevocable 
edict, in the year 1764. I his meaſure was founded 


on the trueſt policy, and the wiſeſt attention to the 


Pore of the Engliſh. That people became great 
r 


om their exportation of corn; bur ſuch exporta- 


tion was chiefly owing to a bounty granted by par- 
ljiament: and this is the laſt point of encouragement 
Which France in that reſpect at preſent wants, to 
Vor. 1. „%%% - les 9 tender 


In the year 1756, his moſt chriſtian ately iſſu - 
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render her more powerful than the acquiſition of. 
conquered provinces will ever effect. | 

A company of patriors, particularly of Bourdeaux, 
diſtinguiſhed by their zeal, and the enlightened 
manner in which they followed the ſyſtem of the 

true ceconomy, lately engaged among themlelyes to 
try by all poſſible means to direct the views of their 

countrymen to agriculture, that eſſential but here- 
tofore neglected art. The principal object of their 
immediate attention, was the vaſt tract of unculti- 
vated land, containing about 240,000 acres, which 
made a part of the domains of the marquiſate of 
_ Certes, ſituated in the diviſion of Bourdeaux. T 
purchaſed part of theſe lands of the Proprietor by 
an abſolute contract of ſale. 

That which moſt favoured. the project of TY 
worthy citizens, was the entering into the poſſeſſion 
of the power of erecting the twentieth part of theſe 
_ waſte lands, either into fiefs or arierfiets ; and into 
the right of eſtabliſning, according to the neceſſity 


of the caſe, manufactures, mills, preſſes, dove. 


houſes, fairs, markets, &c. and to enjoy a general 
exemption from all fines of alienation and ſale in 
the firſt changes to which the portions of property 
might be ſubject. Beſides theſe circumſtances, the 
king approved and confirmed the ſale of the lands, 
by an arret of his council of ſtate, given the iſt of 
June, 1702. By this arret it was ordained, that the 
cultivators of theſe lands ſhould be exempted from 
the tailles, and all pther impoſts, for forty years; 
and fixed at ſix ſols only, all rights of controul on 
all ſorts of ſales, contracts, exchanges, partitions, 
&c. He likewiſe reduced to one denier per acre 
(the twelfth part of a French penny) the rights ok 
regiſtry, the hundredth denier, and the half hun- 
dredth denier. He likewiſe granted to the dal 


the enjoyment, during forty years, of free fiets, as. 
a. 1 leaſes Among. them, relative. to their unter: . 


ON 
5 
. 
* 
* * 
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taking; and laſtly renewed to them the privileges 
granted by the edict of Henry IV. 1607, to all who 
worked at draining marſhes, Strangers who em- 
ployed themſelves three years in the cuiture of theſe 
lands, were to become natives, and enjoy all the 
prerogatives of letters of naturalization. They had 


an entire liberty of eſtabliſhing their habitations in 


whatever part of France they deſired, and of ex- 
erciſing ſuch profeſſion as ſeemed beſt to them, 
without in any reſpect loſing any of their rights. 
Under ſuch favourable auſpices, this ruſtic com- 
pany were very eager in taking the laſt meaſures for 
beginning the execution of their uſeful enterprize: 
uſeful it might truly be called, if as the French aſ- 
ſert, when compleated, it would augment popula- 
tion with more than 300,000 people. Beyond all 
doubt, ſuch a vaſt extent of country might be 
brought to produce a prodigious quantity of various 
com J. 
Mä.eſirs. Vallet de Sellignac and Chaulce de Cha- 
zelle, the firſt undertakers, began with a moſt 
judicious examination of the ſoil in every part of 
their purchaſe, took the neceſſary time for making 
ſeveral experiments on it, and gained the beſt know- 
ledge of its various natures in their power. They 
then publiſhed propoſals to labourers, and all other 
workmen, that they would employ them by the 
year or day, as they liked beſt; ar in caſe any of 
them liked better to hire portions of the land, theß 
ſhould be treated with the utmoſt favour. Seven- 
teen hundred farms were eſtabliſned, each confiſting 
of a tract of land from one hundred to a hundred 
and fifty acfes. They placed the habitation, barn, 
ſtable, garden, and orchard, in the center of each 
diviſion, one half of which was converted into arable 
lands, and the other into paſture and wood. Beſides 
all this, the undertakers furniſhed the fatmers with 
all the cattle neceſſary for their firſt works. Pur- 
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ſuant to the above diviſion, the houſes, barns, and 
ſtables, occupied ſix thouſand acres ; five thouſand 
were employed in gardens and orchards - eleven 
thouſand in arable lands; eighty thouſand in graſſes; 
twenty thouſand in woods ; twelve thouſand in hemp 
and flax; forty thouſand in roads, canals, &c. and 
laſtly three thouſand for public places, as fairs, mar- 
kets, &c. the whole two hundred and i thou- 
lang acren©; © 
FREIGHT is the ſoul of navigation, as it 
employs ſhipping, and breeds nurſeries "of ſeamen: 
the cheaper the freight, the better the trade, as it 
carries goods cheap to foreign markets, and renders 
the merchant capable of ſelling them at an eaſy rate; 
therefore the regulation and encouragement of 
freight, ſhould be carefully attended to by every 

trading nation. 

It is manifeſt that the freight of all goods, ex- 
ported from Great Britain, is paid by foreign nations, 
and perhaps more than one fifth of the freight of all 
the Britiſh ſhipping, is paid by thoſe nations with 
whom Great Britain has any trade. It is ſaid there 
are about $00,000 tons of ſhipping (written ſome 
years ago, the quantity is much greater now) be- 
longing to Great Britain; and that the freight may 
be charged at 3. per ton, per ann. therefore if 
Great Britain pays the Eaſt Countries about 200,000), 
a year for naval ſtores, ſne gains above twice as 
much from other nations by her ſhipping, which 
could not be carried on without ſuch naval ſtores. 
Eaſt India and Turkey goods, to the value of 
150, oo0 J. will lie in two hundred tons of ſhipping 3 | 
and eight hundred tons of ſhipping are ſufficient 5 . 
200, oOo J. value of the Britiſh woollen manufactures. 
A million of pounds weight of ſugar, or tobacco, are 
not above five hundred tons; and five thouſand tons 
of ſhipping are ſufficient for about 40,0001, value in 
corn. N ONT morereaſonable, than that 85 coun - 

2 ene de France for Avg. 1762, p- 107, 
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tries ſhould pay the carriage of thoſe commodities they 
conſume ; but if the freight is performed in foreign 
botroms, the money mult be paid to foreign coun- 
tries : ſo that it ſhould be the, principal view of all 
trading countries, to carry goods in their own bot- 


toms; and the more ſhipping they have, the more 


they will be conſidered as carriers for themſelves and 
others: from whence it is plain, that thoſe countries 
who have the leaſt ſhipping, pay the moſt for freight. 
The freight from England, to and from any part 
; of France on the ocean, is about 205. per ton; 
but to Italy, Spain, and Portugal, it is 47. a ton. 
W hatloever is the price of building, and fitting a 
ſhip to ſea, is the meaſure of her value; and what- 
ſoever annual freight ſhall be given for the uſe of 
this ſhip, is the meaſure of the annual profit. The 
money thus giyen pays the builder and his ſervants 
the landed intereſt for timber, plank, and iron; the 
feilers, ſawyers, ſquarers, and carriers; the Norway. 
merchants for their planks, maſts, and yards; for 
their pitch, tar, and oil; for their tallow, roſin, and 
brimſtone; as allo all other people who beſtow either 
labour or material to this ſhip, is all paid for by the 
firſt coſt, or the annual freight, The price of 
building, and fitting out, is therefore the meaſure 
of her firſt value; but if her repairs, her wear and 
tear, amount to more than her yearly profit, ſhe will 
ſoon be laid up: ſo that for a nation to carry on 
trade by a cheap freight, is to build ſhips at an eaſy. - 
expence, and OE its own manufactures at . 
to other countries. e e 


ALLEONs, the fleet thus called, EN 4 me 


of about eight men of war of 0 guns . 8 


bon principally to ſupply Peru with military ſtores; 


bur in reality, laden not only with theſe, but with 


every other kind of merchandizeon a private account, 
ſo as to be in bad condition for defending themſelves, | 
U „ „ 


SY 
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or protecting others; under the convoy of theſe fail 
about 12 merchant chips not inferior in burthen. 
This fleet of the galleons is regulated in much the 
ſame manner with the flotas, and it is deſtined for 
the excluſivè commerce of Terra Firma and the South 
Sea, as the flota is for that of Mexico“. 
__ GEORGE'SISLAND. in the South Sea, firſt diſ- 
covered by Captain Wallace, in the Dolphin and 
Swallow ſloops, who went round the world in 1766 
17693 and afterwards examined by M. Bougainville, 
and alſo by Captain Cooke, in the Endeavour. 
The following is Fs account Siren * the French 
captain. 

Upon arriving on the conſt of Taiti, the two ſhips 
were ſurrounded with mote than an hundred peria- 
guas of different fizes, all which had out- riggers. 
They were laden with cocoa nuts, bananas, and 
other fruits of the country. The exchange of theſe 
fruits, which were delicious to us, was made very ho- 
neſtly for all forts of triſles. The aſpect of this coaſt, 
elevated like an ampitheatre, offered us the moſt en- 
chanting proſpect. Notwithſtanding the great height 
of the mountains, none of the rocks has the appear- 
ance of barrenneſs; every part is covered with 
woods. We hardly believed our eyes when we faw 
a peak covered with trees up to its ſolitary ſummit, : 
which riſes above the level of the mountains in the 
interior parts of the ſouthern quarter of the iſland,” 
Its apparent ſize ſcemed to be no more than thirty 
toiſes in diameter, and grew leſs in- breadth as it 
roſe higher. At a diſtance it might have been taken 

for a pyramid of immenſe height, which the hand 
of an able ſculptor had adorned with garlands and fo. 
| liage. The leſs elevated lands are interſperſed with 
5 meadows and leis woods x 3 aud! all vs, che coaſt 
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there runs a piece of low and level land, covered 
with plantations, touching on one fide the fea, 
and on the other bordering the mountainous parts of 


the country. Here we ſaw the houſes: of the iſlan- 


ders, amidſt bananas, cocoa nut, and other trees, 


loaded with fruit. 


As we ran along the coaſt our eyes were ſtruck 
with the fight of a beautiful caſcade, which came 
fromthe tops of the mountains, and poured its foaim- 
ing waters into the ſea. A village was ſituated at the 
foot of this caſcade, and there appeared to be no 
breakers in this part of the coaſt. We all wiſhed to 
be able to anchor within fight of this beautiful ſpot, 
but we were forced to go in ſearch of another ancho- 


rage. 


_— 


Gaining a better, and as we came nearer the ſhore, - 
the number of iſlanders ſurrounding our ſhips in- 
creaſed, The periaguas were ſo numerous all about 
the ſhips, that we had much ado to warp' in, 
amidſt the croud of boats and the noiſe; all theſe peo—- 
ple were crying out tayo, which means friend, and 
gave a thouſand ſigns of friendſhip ; they all aſked 
nails and ear-ringsof us. The periaguas were full of 
females, who, for agreeable features, are not inferior 
to moſt European women, and who in point of beau- 
ty of the body might, wich much reaſon, vie with 
them all. Moſt of theſe fair females were naked; for 
the men and the old women that accompanied them 
had ſtripped them of the garments which they gene- 
rally dreſſed themſelves in. The glances which they 
gave us from their periaguas, ſeemed to diſcover © 
ſome degree of uneaſineſs, notwithſtanding the in- 
nocent manner in which they were given; perhaps 
becauſe nature has every where imbelliſhed their ſex 
with a natural timidity; or becauſe, even in theſe 
countries, where the eaſe of the golden age is ſtill in 
uſe, women ſeem leaſt to deſire what they moſt wiſh _ 
for. Ihe men who were more plain, or rather more 
OY VVV . 
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free, ſoon explained their meaning very clearly. | 
They preſſed us to chooſe a woman, and come on 
ſhore with her, and their geſtures, - which were leſs 
than equivocal, denoted in what manner we ſhould 
form an acquaintance with her. It was very diffi- 
cult, in the midſt of ſuch a ſight, to keep at their 
work four hundred young French ſailors, who had 
ſeen no women for ſix months. In ſpite of all our 
precautions a young girl came on board, and placed 
_ Herſelf onthe quarter deck near one of the hatchways, 
which was open, in order to give air to thoſe: who 
were heaving at the capſtern below it. The girl cate- 
leſsly dropt a cloth that covered her, and appeared 
to the eyes of all beholders ſuch as Venus ſhewed 


| herſelf to the Phrygian ſhepherd, having indeed the | 


celeſtial form of that goddeſs. Both ſailors and 
ſoldiers endeavoured to come to the hatchway, and 
the capſtern was never hove has more VAR. van. | 


wy on this occaſion. - 


After compleating our camp on ſhore, the natives 
from all ſides brought fruit, towls, hogs, fiſh,-and_ 


pieces of cloth, which they exchanged for nails, 
tools, beads, buttons, and numberleſs other trifles, 
which were treaſures to them. They were upon the 


whole very attentive. to give us pleaſure ; they ſaw 
us gathering antiſcorbutic plants, and ſearching for 
ſhells; their women and children ſoon vied with each 
other, in bringing us bundles of the ſame plants 


which they had ſeen us collecting, and baſkets füll 


of ſnells of all ſorts. Theſt trouble was Paid at * 
ſmall eXpence. 


"The m dan Allied the thank $0 IS 


where I might cut wood. The low country where 
we were, was covered only. with fruit trees and a 

| kind of wood full of gum, and of little conſiſtence ; bo 

the hard wood grows upon the mountains, Ereti 


pointed out to me the trees which I might cut down, 
and even s towards IN ſide 1 ſhould fell. 
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them. The natives aſſiſted us greatly in our works; 


our workmen cut down the trees, and made them in- 


to faggots, which the iſlanders brought to the boats; 
they likewiſe gave us their aſſiſtance in making our 
proviſion of water, filling the caſks, and bringing 
them to the boats. Their labour was paid in nails, 


of which the number was ec to Hoyt work.” 


they had done. 
I have often in company with only one or two ”Y 
our people, been out, walking in the interior parts 
of the iſle, when I thought I was tranſported into the 
garden of Eden: we croſſed a turf covered with fine 
| fruit trees, and interſected by little rivulets, which keep 
up a pleaſant coolneſs in the air, without any of 


thoſe inconveniencies which humidity occaſions. A 


numerous people there enjoy the bleſſings which na- 
ture ſhowers liberally down upon them. 
I preſented the chief of the diſtrict in which we 
were, with a couple of turkies, and ſome ducks 1 
dirakes. I likewiſe deſired him to make a garden in 
our way, and to ſow various ſorts of ſeeds in it; and 
this propoſal was received with joy. In a ſhore 
timeEretiprepared a piece of ground, which had been 
choſen by our gardeners, and got it incloſed; I order- 


— 


ed it to be dug; they admired our gardening inſtru- 


ments. They have likewiſe around their houſes a 


kind of kitchen gardens, in which they plant an eata- 
ble hibiſcus or okra, potatoes, yams, and other roots. 
We ſowed for their uſe ſome wheat, barley; oats, rice, e 


maize, onions, and pot-herbs of all kinds. We have 
reaſon to believe that theſe plantations will be taken 
care of; for this nation appeared to love ee 


and would, I believe, be eaſily accuſtomed to make ad-. 
vantage of their foil, WILT is the molt fertile | in che 4 


univerſe. 
The latitüde of Tad is e or An degrees; 
The ſouthern: part of it is entirely unknown to us. 
* 99 * the NOUnaRine in the interior parts 
io th | 0 is 
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18 ſurprizing, in reſpect to the extent of his il 
Far from making its aſpect gloomy and wild, they 
ſerve only to embelliſh it, offering to the eye many 
proſpects and beautiful landſcapes covered with the 
richeſt productions of nature, in that beautiful diſor- 
der which it was never in the power of art to imitate. 
From thence ſpring a vaſt number of little rivulets, 
which greatly contribute to the fertility of the coun- 
try, and ſer ve no leſs to ſupply the wants of the inha- 
bitants, than to adorn and heighten the eharms of 
the plains. All the flat country from the fea ſhore 
to the foot of the mountains is deſtined for the fruit 
trees, under which, the houſes of the people of Taiti 
are built without order, and without forming any 
villages. One would think himſelf in the Elyſian 
Fields; public paths, very judiciouſſy laid out, and 
carefully kept in a good condition, form the moſt 
eaſy; communication with every part of the country. 
I ) be chief productions of the: iſle are cocoa nuts, 
plantains or bananas, the bread fruit, yams, cura- 
lol, okras, and ſeveral other roots and fruits 83 
lar tothe country; plenty of ſugar canes, which are 
not cultivated, a ſpecies-pf wild indigo: à very 58055 57 
red, and a yellow ſubſtance for dying, of Which 1 
cannot ſay from whence they get them, In general. | 
we found the ſame vegetables-here; which: Are com- 
mon in India. They have many fine pearls. k co 
We have ſeen no other quadrupeds than „gene a 
ſmall but pretty ſort of dogs, and rats in ene 
The inhabitants have domeſtic coeks and hens, eu. 
actiy like ours. They feed their hogs: and fowis 
with nothing but plantains. We have not pry Rn 
great beat in this iſland: during our ſtay, Resu: 
mur's thermometer never roſe above 22 e . 
and was ſometimes at 18 degrees, but it may ha 
ſerved chat the ſun was already 8 or 9 degrees on the 


other fide of the equator. |  However,: this. ile has : : 4 


another inoffimnable advanta e, which is that of net 
Cx ie” — # 1 8 Nee ; | 79 ms - 5 % : > 
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being, infeſted with thoſe myriads of troubleſome. i in- 
{eds that are the plague of other tropical countries: 

neither have we obſerved any venomous animals in 
it. The climate upon the whole is ſo healthy that 
notwithſtanding the hard work we had done in this 
| Iſland, though our men were continually in the wa- 
ter, and expoſed to the meridian ſun, though they 
flept upon the bare ſoil and in the open air, none of 
them fell ſiek there. In ſhort what better proofs. 
can we deſire of the ſalubrity of the air, and the good 
_ regimen which the inhabitants obſerve, Eng the 
health and ſtrength of theſe ſame iſlanders, who inha- 
bit huts expoſed to all the winds, and hardly cover 
the earth, which ſerves them as a bed, with a few 
leaves; the happy old age to which they attain with- 
out feeling any of its inconyeniencies, the acuteneſs 
of all their ſenſes, and laſtly. the lingular beauty o 
their teeth, which they keep even in the moſt adran- -£ 
ced age . 995 ; 
The principal circumſtances 8 in che; ano- 5 
ny mous Journal of the Endeavour, are the following: 
T bis iſland, which. the commander of the Dolphin, 
a twenty gun hip. had named George's Iſland, is on, 
the natives called Otaheice, The whole length : 
13 leagues, and its circumference 40 leagues... The 
ſoil of the iſland in the more elevated parts is dry, and 
confiſts of a red loam, which is very deep; but the 
 valhes are covered with a fertile black mould. The 
inhabitants may be computed at 70,000. A conſi- 
derxable part of Otaheite is cultivated and planted with 
cocoa nut trees, plantains and bananas, cloth trees, 
bread trees, Vac, and Pacatoes. | like thoſe, of Eu- i 
ropes. © 7 


58 LeavingOtaheitewe ſailed Oo which iſland. „ 3 So F | 


* 


is fourteen leagues in circuit, nor can the moſt ex, 
uberant fancy © conceive a more. delightful {por: the, | 


* den 8 Venen pound che Mola. Ch, i i. and iii, 
| - ores . 
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ſhores were adorned with fruit trees of various Kinds: 
_ eſpecially the cocoa nut, which we ſaw in abundance, 
Ihe ſoil is eftremely fertile, rhe trees fruitful, and 5 
affording the moſt beautiful landſcapes. 
 «'Yhiareah is a fruitful iſland, near 40 leaguesin | 
circuit, and well watered with rivers, the natives ap- 
peared hoſpitable and honeſt, ſelling us a £900 ſtore ' 
of hogs, wild ducks, bread fruit, Se. 
Since our departure from ee we had dif. 
covered fourteen iſlands, all of them before unknown 
in Europe, and Tobia had deſcribed nine others, 
| befides à very large one at Eaſt, diſtant about four 
days ſail, moſtly. between the latirude 16 and 22, 
deg grees +. 1 
We have ſelected theſe paſſages from the on 5 
of theſe: voyages, to ſhew the vatious circumſtances 
attending George” s Iſland, and the neighbouring iſles... 
We do not fee or underſtand the reaſon why three 
ſucceſſiye expeditions ſhould by the Engliſh govern- 


ment be made round the world, without. any views ” 


of planting colonies or fixing ſettlements. TIE x 
It appears from theſe accounts, that the x eople of. 5 
- Othheine are extremely civilized, mild, and agreea· "of 
blein their tempers, hoſpitable, wonderfully. ingeni- _ 
ous, ready at imitation, and fond of agriculture: "8 
that their illand 1s populous as: England, and the 5 
ſoil as rich as any in the world, and in a climate ca- 
pable of producing any thing. From the dimenſi- 
ons of it, we judge it to contain 432,000, acres; 
70,000 people therefore make about 6 acres a bead, 5 
which is about the population of En gland. What 


objections could there be to erect a Final fort in ſuch. 
an iſland, and to plant a ſmall colony in it; in every 


thing, proceeding fairly with the inhabitants; buy-: 


ing land, and liberty to buiid, and undertaking the F 
g Not neſs; not with à view of any further PENN . 


To 7 * 
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commerce, might be 


(the country being ſo well inhabited at preſent) than 


Tufficient to form connections with the people, and 
to give their induſtry ſuch a turn, as to make ir pro- 
ductive of commodities proper to trade in. We 
would have the people taught the culture of ſugar, 
coffee, and other rich commodities which their ſoil 


would yield, which ſhould be pufchaſed of them with 
Britiſh manufactures, the want of many of which 
Would preſently ſpread among them; a trade would 


be eſtabliſned between the ſettlement and all the 
neighbouring iſlands; for which purpoſe veſſels 
ſhould be left, and all conveniencies for med for 
| building, repairing, and careening ſhips, with ſtore- 


| houſes and magazines erected : ſuch a trade would 


open the way to numerous diſcoveries, probably of 
great importance. Pearls theſe and their neighbours 


have! in great abundance, as rich an article of com- 


merce as can any where be met with. But the lati- 


tude of this cluſter of iſlands, extending from near 
the line to latitude 22, ſhews that we may reaſonably | 


hope for every thing, by becoming ſo well acquaint- 


ed with them, as the execution of ſuch a plan would 
allow. In theſe latitudes are all the richeſt products 


of the world, ſuch as pay amply for the longeſt voy-., 


ages. Inall probability ſpices would ſoon be found; 
gold, filver, and jewels, are common through the 
world in theſe climates; but what would make a 
ſettlement here particularly valuable, is the ſituation 
of theſe iſland, which are in the middle of the Pa- 
cific ocean, and*from whence any expeditions, . 
ter further diſcoveftes, or voyages in purſuit o 


wade with abi h 


and eaſe. 


We are ſenſible that there . be. many ob- 5 
jeckions made to this ſcheme ra but no ſcheme can 


ever be invented or thought of, that is not open to 
them; and they ought not to prevent the execution, 
it They: do. not amount to a greater Ws dann all 
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the advantages which might flow from it, which is 
| impoſſible to be aſſerted, or even conjectured. No 
nation can pretend to a previous right to theſe. 
iſlands, according to what we eſteem (however falſe- 
1 y) the law and right of nations in Europe: we, as. 
| As firſt diſcoverers, have the undiſputed right; 
and in reſpect to the diſtance from Britain, it is not 
much greater than to China, from whence we bring 
commodities, particularly the ordinary China ware, 
and tea, of ſmall value; much ſmaller value than 
many which might be had in theſe iſlands: but one 
of our moſt judicious writers on commerce, (Dr. 
Campbell) is clearly of opinion, that even an Eaſt 
India trade carried on acroſs the Pacific Ocean, 
would turn out much more profitable than by the 
| Cape of- Good Hope... :  . 5 
But long voyages are the moſt beneficial of all 
expeditions to a maritime power: they breed and 
_ employ a hardy race of failors, and keep up a. ſpirit. 
of boldneſs and enterprize. This is an effect of 
much greater conſequence to ſuch a nation, chan | 
| the mere balance of any profitable trade could be, «| 
GREENLAND. The fiſhery upon theſe. 
cCoaſts is one of the moſt important in the world, as 
the following account of the Dutch ſhare of it vill 


: thew. 
In forty lte years, eng 172 I, oy 
they employed in it 17 TE 1 
Caught whales 3 290 


Value at C. 500 each tp 1 $6,000,009 
The medium crew of Abe. rs | 
is 40 men and boys the to To 
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The veſſels moſt proper for the whale-fiſhing, are 
thoſe we call fly-boats, cats, or hag-boats ; they 
ſhould be very ſtrong built, and particularly doubled. 
at the bow, that they may reſiſt the ſhocks of ice. 
The ſize of theſe ſhips commonly uſed is about two 


hundred to five hundred tons; and they are ſuppli- 


ed with men and ſhallops in Feen, to their We; 
4 as follows: 
1 of 200 tons muſt have 4 tallops x and 4 
men AP boys. 
Ditto of 2 50 tons, 5 ditto al 36 ditto. 5 
Ditto of 300 tons, © ditto and 43 ditto. 
Ditto of 450 tons, 7 ditto and 50 ditto. 
A veſſel of three hundred, or three hundred ad. 
twenty tons, has ſix boats, with ſix harpooners to 
each, and five ſailors to row, with whom one of the 
harpooners rows in the bow, and another in the 
ſtern, theſe boats having no rudder. Every boat 
muſt have ſeven lines of t three inches circumference. 
five in the ſtern and two in the bow, in readineſs 
for uſe: the five make together ſix hundred fathoms, 
which, added to the other two, the whole length is 
eight hundred and eighty fathoms. If the whale. 
plunges further, or runs under the 1 ice, ee muſt 
cut to ſave themſelves. 9 
Theſe veſſels carry out a vast number of 1 


harpoons, knives, lances, axes, hooks, and an hun- 5 fs 


dred other implements, by which they conſume the 


manufactures of a country in a molt beneacial man- 


ner; and, what is of equal or greater conſequenge, 


; they breed up a race of perhaps the hardieſt and 5 


boldeſt ſeamen of all others, which, to a maritime 


power, is ſurely, of infinite. conſequence... —— 
ariſes the great expediency of Britain's attempting 
this fiſhery with more ſpirit than ſhe. has hitherto. 
done; IN 


but by increaling. + the e on * wann of the 
f To nee 
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there is no means of doing this ee, 


GONE: by 5 
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GUI N . A. Coaſt d. Some PROT have 


been made, and with much appearance of good 
_ ſenſe, to make ſome uſe of the ſoil of our poſſeſſions 
on this coaſt, as well as of the trade of it. 


Let the ſame climates be examined in other parts 
of the world, ſays the author, and the foil in thoſe 


climates be compared with the ſoil in the ſame Jati- 


tudes on this coaſt ; and if it is the ſame, or ſo neat 
the ſame, as no viſible difference is found in them, 


why ſhould they not produce the lame harveſt, the 
ranks ptants, fruits, drugs, or whatever grows, 


and is produced in one, why ſhould ir not be plant- 


ed. grow and produce the {ame in the other? 


Let us reduce this to practice, and bring the la-. 
titude of places together, with the productions pro- | 


per for thoſe places. For example 


1. The coffee-betry is the natural product of the 


earth at Mocha, on the eaſtern bank of the Red Sea; 


and in the ſouth-weſt point of Arabia Felix, in the 

latitude 13 to 14 degrees, there it grows, thrives, 
and is produced as it were wild, and with the leaſt 
help of labour imaginable : what aſſiſtance of art is 
added to it, is after the fruit is_ripened and gathered, 
viz. in the-curing and drying the berry, and pre- 
ſerving them for a market; and that is to be done 
in the ſame manner in any part of the world, a8 


Well as there. 


TI ent Dutch, ſeeing . Se of * . 
managing and curing the berry, and how that part 
haad no dependance either upon the earth, the air, 
the water, or any thing elſe more there: than in 
another place, took the hint, and planted the coffee- 
tree in the iſland of Java, near their city Batavia; 
there it thrives, bears, and ripens every jot as well 
as at Mocha; and now they begin to leave off the 
Red Sea, and bring twenty or thirty tons of coffee | 
at a time from Batavia, in the latigude of 152 9. 


grees ſouth. 
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Not content with this happy improvement, others 
off che ſame nation have made the ſame experiment 
in near the ſame latitude, in another quarter of the 
world, and with the like ſucceſsʒ and now they be- 
gin to bring large quantities of coffee from Surinam, 
on the north coaſt of. South America, latitude 6 N 
5 degrees. 4, ped | 
We ſare ck 1 thay ob this,. 3 probe 

able, I do not affirm, that the leſs induſtrious Por- 
tugueſe are planting it on the coaſt of Brazil, about 


the Rio de St. Franciſco, in 8 latitude of 12 de- 3 


recs. 
0 If at Bahavie 5 5 88 10 1 "ow 1 * 
> grees ; if at Mocha, in latitude 143 if at Pole Dau» 
_ phin, in latitude: 23% why not at Seraleon, under 
Cape de Verd, in latitude 13 to 15 degrees? Why 
not at Cape Coaſt, and at, Accra, in latitude g3 to 6 
degrees? and in a word, why not upon all the 
Grain Coaſt, Tooth Coaſt, Gold and Slave Coaſt, 
where we have a free poſſeſſion, | ſtrength for Prater, 
08, and foil for production? 1 
2. The Sugar Cane. Our ſucceſs with the ſugar 
| canes is well known; it is produced to very great 
advantage in our iſland-colonies of America, From 
St. Chriſtophers, in latitude. 172 degrees, and Ja- 
maica, in latitude 18 to Barbadoes, in latitude 13. 
It is produced by the Portuguese in the Brazils, in 


the ſame latitude,” ſouth of che line from the port 5 | 0 


of Fernambuco, in latitude; 9, to the bay of All 
Saints, in 13 ; degrees, 20 minutes; and it is pro- 
duced by the Spaniards on the continent of. North | 
America, in the provinces of Guaxara, Guatimala, 
_ &c. in latitude 14 degres. And why not then by us 
on the coaſt of Africa, where we have the choice f 


_ the country in the very ſame latitude from, the Gold 
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Add to this, the particular advantages which offer 
themſelves to the planter in ſuch an attempt as this 
on the coaſt of Africa, which he has not, nor can 
have in any of thoſe parts where the ſugar is now 
_ planted, eſpecially by the Engliſh. : For example. 
Ihe eaſineſs o aeg negro labourers, which 
here would not coſt above 4 or 5/. a head; whereas 
they are at this time in Barbadoes and Jamaica 
worth from 25 to 30. a head; in the Brazils, from 
30 to 40 l. and to the Spaniards, in the provinces 
of Guaxara, Guatimala, &c. 30 to Gol. a head. 
N. B. The difficulty of keeping the negroes from 
running away, is not ſo great as ſome imagine; 
ſince as they are brought from diſtant provinces, 
though it be upon the fame continent, they know 
nothing of their own country; nor do they under- 
ſtand the language of the next negroes, any more 
than they do Engliſh ; and if they thould fly to theſe 
neighbouring negròes, they would but make ſlaves 
of them again, and ſell them to the ſhips: ſo that 
the ſlaves would not be apt to fly, and if they did; 
the loſs would not be near ſo great as in Jamaica, &c. 
The eaſineſs of getting proviſions, which they 
would be ſo far from fetching from New England, 
or Ireland, as our colonies of Jamaica and Barba- 
does do, and at a very monſtrous rate, that they 
would be always able to furniſh themſelves, as they 
do now by the produce of the ſoil: as for rice, In. 
dian corn, or maize, with roots, ſuch as potatoes; 
' Parſaips, carrots, plantanes, and innumerable other 
res they grow freely upon all the coaſt. 


The ſhortneſs of the diſtance, and the ſafe pa- 
ſage between England and theſe colonies is ſuch } 

| that the voyage is often performed in fifteen or | 
twenty days; whereas eight or ten weeks is counted 
no bad voyage between Jamaica and London, the ex+ 
| Pence, as well as other inconveniences of Which are 
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exceeding great, and ihe differehee UM give the 
ſugars of Africa a great advantage at market. 
Planting Tea. Every one that has been the 9 
length of Amoy or Chuſan, on the coaſt of China, _— 
knows that the tea is produced chiefly in the pro- | 
vinces of Zantung, Nanking, and Canton, as alſo 
in the iſlands of Japan; moſt of ir between the lati- 
tudes of 30 and 24 degrees north of the line. With 
how. much greater advantage then of the climate | 
might the ſame plant be produced at Seraleob, ang 
on the Gold Coaſt of Africa, the plants being fetch- 1 
ed from China, as well as the methods of curing it. 
I need ſay very little to the advantages of raiſing 24 
ſuch a profitable plant ſo near home; the thing ex- 
plains itſelf, and the difficulty of making the ex 7 
riment ſeems not to be great: nay, I am told, chat 
in the governor's garden, at Cape Coaſt Caſtle, 1 228 
is, or at leaſt was, a large plant of tea planted, and 
that it grew and thrived to "amiratior, and AY 
' ſhould it not? 5 
I ſhall conclude diy bad with one particular, yet 
more conſiderable than all the reſt; and that Is, 
the great article of 'the ſpices; ſuch as nutmegs. 
eloves, and cinnamon : the two laſt are found in te 
iſland of Ternate and others adjacent, in the latitude 
of 2 to 4 degrees. The nutmegs indeed ate found 
only at Banda and ſome ſmall iflands 'adjoining, 
and almoſt under the line; and fo it may "be doubt- 
ful, except in the ſame latitude, which: farther 
fouls than any of our ſettlements in 1 rica; but 
the trial might be made of that too. _ Rr 
But as to the clove, it is found in the iNand 3 
Bored? at Gilolo, and ſeveral other ilands, from 
the latitudes of 2 to 7 degrees, which is exactly the 
climate of Out gold coat; likewiſe, the . 1 
found in Ceylon, in the laticude of 6 to 7 degrees, 
and hits punctually with this coaſt; and we can ſee 
no reaſon why the ſame climate on the thore & Africa 5 
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may not, by the help of art and induſtry, „produce 


the ſame fruit, I ſum up all with obſerving, that 


there is no reaſon to doubt but all or moſt of the 


roductions, either of the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, might 
produced here, ſuch. as cotton, ginger, - ſugar, 


Cacao, pimento, indigo, and ſeveral others, known 


at Jamaica; as alſo the cochineal, the vanelloes, and 
even the Peruvian bark, if induſtry and Pn 
were ſet on work to plant r 


17 1 3 4 yo 


There is a vaſt ocean of improvement in view 


upon the African coaſt, and as there are, as well on 


this ſide of the country, as on the Eaſtern ſhores, 
vaſtly populous nations; nay empires, where there are 


millions of people yet to trade with who. were never 


traded with before, the Br revailing on. theſe, nations 


to civilize and govern themſelves aceording as in- 


formed nature would ſoon direct them, would ne- | 


Kale introduce trade, conſume manufaQures, 


+30 Ki wo ſhipping and hands, and in time. eſtabliſh 
ſuch a commerce as would be more than equal o 


any foreign exportation we haye yet to boaſt of *. 


Theſe ideas may by ſome perſons be thought too 
ſanguine ; but though objections may; eaſily he ſtart- 


ed to them, yet we do not think there are any of 
ſufficient, weigbt, rationaſſy, to prevent a trial of all 
theſe articles; the expence certainlywould not be con- 
fiderable; not to be compared with As GI 
Bu, Fpuld probably, acrue from it. 
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| This cargo contains not only oe” quant 10 = 1 


quality of the merchandize fit for the negroe trad 
but explains alſo what ſhips are beſt for the purpole, 
the requiſite number of ſailors, their wages, a5 * 
1 e both for Europeans TOA Negroes. 
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The fitteſt ſhips for theſe coaſts, are thoſe of 200 
tons, manned with 30 or 60 failors. 

- The victuals for this number of flors for hien 5 
or fourteen months are 1 
Sixty ſacks of oatmeal. 
Sixty ſacks of grey peaſe. 
3 ſacks of white ditto. | 
Fifty barrels of beef. 


3 hh barrels of bacon, or ten ſhipponds, each . 


weighing three hundred pounds. 

Six barrels of butter 

Four puncheons or two pipes bY oil. 

Two hundred and fifty cheeſes. $7 

Eight thouſand pounds of biſcuit. ö 

 Thees hundred loaves of bread, each 1505 half a 
un | 
Eight thouſand ,unds of 0 fiſh. 

N - ip barrels of pound . 0 

Three hundred pipes of bei. 8 

Iwo hundred ounds of candles half wax. 

| Le, a tierce of train oil for Tos, * l 


— E * 


Viera for ry hundred Necnors. 0 0 


Fou laſts or one hundred d fty two 0 ſacks 
of oatmeal. 9 13535 | 

Eight laſts of ben, ECT „ 
Four pipes of brandy, bende, what is nece eſſary 
for the ſailors, © ; . 
One butt of Spaniſh wine. 0 

One or two pipes of prunes for purging 1 1 
Three hundred Pounds: of e for the ſame 


pu rpoſe, 


Two ciſterns, containing cen: terer s of water 1 


a each, for e ay Wan wn oatmeal, 


1 
—» C 
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Merchandize for Loanco and Martina. | 


Scarlet cloth with broad liſt 3 blue cloth; yellow 
cloth a few pieces only; bleached Sileſia lawns 
anabaſſes in pieces and half pieces; black flowered 
ſtuffs; large and ſmall baſons, bells, fuſees, and 
gunpowder; and a great quantity of brandy. 
The expence of this cargoe either for Guinea or 
Loango, nor including the purchaſe of the ſhip, 
my amount to about three thouſand pounds ſter- 
The goods which the Europeans carry to this part 
pf Africa and barter for ſlavcs, gold, and other com- 
modities are chiefly theſe; calicoes, cottons, linen 
and woollen ſtuffs, ſerges, perpetuanas, wrought 
iron, pewter, and braſs; ſuch as ſwords, knives, 
Hhaatchets, nails, hammers, pewter diſhes, plates, 
Pots, and cups, braſs pots, kettles and other houſe- 
 hHold-utenſils ; fire arms, powder, ſhot ; braſs and 
glaſs toys, beads, bugles, and coris z with brandy, 

ſpirits, wine, and tobacco. The negroes are ex- 
tremely fond of braſs ware; and wrought. pewter, 
Iron, and lead are good articles ; there are. hkewiſe 
great quantities of fire arms, gunpowder, . ball, 
_ cloathing, liquors, and furniture ſent yearly from 
Europe, for the uſe of the European forts and facto- 
ries. So that upon the whole, Europeans may ex- 
port to Africa about the value of 200, ooo l. in goods, 
and may bring from thence annually to the value of 

3, OOo, oOo J. in gold, ſlaves, ivory, pepper, gums, 
and d.... þ 
Guinea is agreeably diverſified with mountains and 
vuallies, woods and open fields. The hills are 
adorned with trees of an extraordinary height, the 
vallies between them being rich and extenſive, pro- 
per for the cultivation of all manner of corn and 
fruits, with villages every where agreeably interſper- 
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and other parts of it are fo overflowed in the rainy 
ſeaſon, that the ſoil will produce ſcarce any thing but 
rice; all other corn and moſt of the plants being de- 


Ted, and the country is exceedingly populous. 


But the moſt pleaſant and fruitful part of the 
country is that about Whidah, which is repre- 
ſented as a perfect paradiſe, if it was not for the 
unhealthfulneſs of the place with regard to European 
conſtitutions. However, it may be ſuppoſed that 


on ſo extenſive a coaſt there is a great deal of deſert 


ground. Much of this is found upon the Gold coaſt 3 


ſtroyed by the annual floods; but then Widah and 


other places, make amends for this by their bun- 


dant fertility. 


As there are a great many petty ſovereigns in . 
Guinea, who are frequently at war with each other, 
the ſlaves are generally ſuch as are taken in theſe wars, 


not only men but women and children, for when 


they invade a country with any ſucceſs, they carry all 
the inhabitants into captivity, There are alſo a 
great many others who are made ſlaves for debt, or 


ſome miſdemeanour, and not only the debtor or cri- 


minal loſes his liberty, but frequently his whole fa- 
mily and all that are related to him. Beſides, ſome 


people ſell even their wives and children when they 
have offended them; while others leſſen their fami- 
lies under an apprehenſion they ſhall not be able to 


maintain them; and if a famine or great ſcarcity 
happens, they will ſel] themſelves to one another for 


bread. In times of peace nothing is more common 


than for the negroes of one nation to ſteal thoſe of 


another, and fell them to the Europeans; there have 


been alſo inſtances of children ſelling their parents _-_ 
when they have been weary of them, and wanted to 
enjoy what they had. Theſe are the various ways by _ ©. 
which the unhappy negroes are frequently reduced 

from flouriſhing circumſtances to a ſtate of Navery, + 3 
and brought down to the coaſt to be ſold to the Eu. 
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Topeans : ſo that all things conſidered, this trades 
not ſo inhuman as ſome have repreſented, becauſe if 
the Europeans did not buy the captives, they would 
remain ſlaves to their captors, who are the worſt =p 
maſters „ 
GUADALOUPE, in 1761, the produce of this 
iſland at the Britiſh market was 


Cocoa nuts : N & 11,497 e © 

Coffee 1 Wo | | 66, 261 16 3 

3 Caſſia fiſtula e 
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1 Sugar e 
3 Cow hides „ 508 4 0 
= Anda; e 462 18 Q 
| _Condal waters „ 
J Ly Wy 775 o o 

. oe 3G 90 19 6 

Cotton Tn 9 5 1 1120592 1 
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| 18 this table we ſhall take occaſion to ok | 
that the ideas which actuated the government of 
| Great Britain in the peace of Paris, were of the moſt 
extraordinary nature that covld have ariſen: after a 
vWwar that had proved ſo extremely expenſive, but which 
was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that we might have 
Choſen which of our acquiſitions to retain; in ſuch 
a ſituation, it was extraordinary that they ſhould not 
fix upon one at leaſt which ſhould have ſame effect 
In repairing ſo great a waſte of wealth, or weakening 
| the enemy by depriving her of a conſiderable. branch ' 
of trade and navigation. Our negociators had three 
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fiſhery, and Guadaloupe; either of the two laſt 
would have been acquiri ng ſomething very conſiders 
able, at the expence of the enemies wealth and 

ſtrength ; but ele were rejected in favour of Canada, 
which never paid its own expences, and which em- 


ployed but ſeven ſmall ſhips. This was our ac. 


quiſition in return for the millions we had ſpent, and 

in ſatisfaction for the floods of wealth we poured in- 
to the enemy's hands, by the reſtorations we made 
them; a reflection, equally if not more melancholy 
than any which the 2 8 of Utrecht could * | 
infamous + as it was! | 
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: E R1 RI N G (lber ot The following i is the 
= ſtate of the Dutch ing fiſhery in e 

t employed ſhips from 70 to 100 tons 1000 
Fiſhermen „ 
Seamen, &. FV 
They 9 laſts ＋ ab „„ 
Worth TY . 1 


This ſtate of the Dutch fiſhery | is es to ſhew 
the imenſe importance of it; the following refleQi- 
ons on eſtabliſhing that of Britain are highly juſt. 
If the Dutch could catch the herrings on their own 
coaſts, would not they think themſelves: happy to 
ſave a voyage of 200 leagues? No one certainly that 


has a mine in Cornwal, would chuſe to lodge his 


miners in Devonſhire or Wales. As the Weſtern 
Illands are allowed to be the very center of the fiſh- 
ery, ſtiled by the Dutch a golden mine, would 


not reaſon require that they ſhould alſo be the ET 
chief reſidence of the fiſhermen, eſpecially as in thoſe 


parts the-fiſhery is not a temporary employment of 


a few weeks, but might be carried on in e 5 0 


dane almoſt the vous 1 er 3 
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The ſituation, ſoil. and climate of thoſe iſlands, 
'when but conſidered with the leaſt attention, all in- 
vite us to make ſettlements on them, if we with ts 
| proſecute the fiſhery in a ſuccefsful manner. Their 
ſituation is admirable, not only as the fiſh ſurround 
all their coaſts, and fill their bays and creeks, which 
renders large buſles unneceſſary, and enables the 
Fiſhermen to fl:ep on ſhore ſeveral nights of the 
week, but allo as the navigation from them is ſo con- 
venient either to the Northern kingdoms,” the Medi- 
terranean, orthe Weſt Indies, Their climate is much 
more mild than that of the oppoſite continent, and 
their winters are very rarely rigorous, The ſoil, tho? 


bdaurt badly cultivated by the preſent inhabitants, is bow- 


ever ſo fertile that it yields in ſeveral places thirty, 
ſixty, and even ſometimes an hundred fold. Almoſt 
all the iſlands contain a great abundance of marle; 
ſo that were they to be cuſtivated to their greateſt ex- 
tent, they would admit of being extremely populous, | 
without any other ſupport beſides agriculture. 
But if there was not an inch of mould upon them, 
ſuch is their happy ſituation for trade, and ſuch the 
riches of the fiſhery upon their coaſts, that if theſe 
advantages were improved by the induſtry of men, 
a flouriſhing city might ſupport itſelf upon each of 
the larger iſſands. Attica, tho? antiently very popu- 
Jous, was always hoted for its barrenneſs. As the 
Weſtern Iſlands Ve fo conveniently for the navigation 
to America, and our intercourſe with that continent 
is daily increaſing; as they enjoy as favourable a 
climate as thoſe of 1 ealand,, belong to as induſtrious 
and enterprizing a people, and are ſurrounded with 
an inexhauſtible fund of wealth, the following cen» 
tury may perhaps ſee many flouriſhing towns upon 
them, and multitudes of ſhips frequenting their 


ports. This will not appear a ſurprizing ſuppoſition 


es a perſon who W the flux of human thing. 
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1 bo chief objection hitherto made againſt purſu- 
ing the fiſhery, 1s that the whole profir, and more 
than the profit, is confumed by the great expences at- 
tending the trade, and indeed according to the 
meaſures that have yet been obſerved, it could hard- 
ly have been expected to have been otherwiſe. The 
buſſes are built large, as if intended for foreign voy- 
ages; they are only employed a few months in the 
year; they are fitted out at a great expence; the ſais 
jors and fiſhermen are not intereſted in the ſucceſs of 
the fiſhery, by being made partners in it; and a 
trifling home conſumption, at extravagant prices, 


has been more ſtudied than A foreign trade with 25 


ſmall profits. . 
Let the means purſued for the future be but the 
reverſe of theſe, and we need not deſpair of ſucceſs. 
Inſtead of laying up the buſſes. half the year in places 
remote from the ceater of the trade, and where the 
charge of repairs is rendered expenſive, by the high 
price both of materials and men's labour, let maga- 
Zines and ſtore houſes be formed in the Weſtern iſles, 
which lie equally convenient for receiving naval ſtores 


from the Baltic or America. The company thus 


having dock yards of their own, and workmen at 
low wages, the charge of fitting out, and of repairs, 
would be conſiderably diminiſhed, and the fiſhermen 
being conſtantly employed almoſt at their own doors, 
in ſmall veſſels, for nine or ten months of the 

year, the Prone: of the trade would be Gas in- 
creaſed. 

The diſcharged carpenters and ſailors ought to 
be tempted, by conſiderable advantages and immu» 
nities, to make thoſe iſlands the place of their ha- 
bitation. Thoſe of them who are married, ought 
each of them to have ſome ſmail allowance for build- 


ing an 3 far their private ſtocks cannot be 
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perſon can call his own, is no ſmall inducement to 


ſobriety and induſtry, Foreign fiſhermen, even with- 


out ſuch encouragement, have ſeemed inclined to 


take up their reſidence in the iſlands ſubject to Bri- 


tain: were the government, therefore, to invite 


them by the offer of immunities and privileges, it 


is but” reaſonable to expect that great numbers from 


Hamburgh, Norway, and Holland, would embrace 


the opportunity of living under our laws. Mr. 


| Martin, in his account of the Weſtern Iſles, tells us, 


„ That after the reſtoration, a few Dutch families 


ſettled in Stornway, in the Ifle of Lewis; but ſome 
_ cunning merchants, found means, by the ſecretaries, 
to prevail on king Charles to ſend them away, 
though they not only brought money into the iſland, 


but taught the inhabitants ſomething of the art of 
fiſhing. The ſmall idea of fiſhing they had from 


the Dutch has had ſuch an effect, as to make the 
people of the little village of Stornway to excell all 
thoſe of the neighbouring iſles and continent ever 
fince that time: and the inhabitants of the town of 


| Lerwick, in Zetland, in the ſpace of thirty years, - 


increaſed from three or four families to three hun- 


dred, chiefly by the arrival of foreigners.” —By the 


former of theſe inſtances it appears, thar if foreigners 


could be tempted to ſettle on thoſe iſlands, they 


would not only contribute ro the national wealth 


and ſtrength by. their own induſtry, but would alſo | 
inſtruct the natives how to earn a ſubliſtence : many 
of whom, we are told by the ſame author, tranſmi- 

_ grate annually into other countries for want of know- 


— 


ing how to employ themſelves at home. _ 


If the ſailors and fiſhermen were to ſhare in the 


| ſucceſs of the fiſhery, it is natural to conclude, that 


they would be more attentive to improve all oppor- 
tunities and advantages; and in caſe: of an unſuc- 


ceſsful ſeaſon, or any other croſs: accident, the loſs 


vould not fall ſo heavy on thoſe who employed their 
N "2 -— "TR 
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money in promoting the trade. In Holland, and 
ſeveral places of North Britain, the cuſtom is, that : 
the ſeamen go out adventurers, and they themſelves, 99 
it is ſaid, look upon this as the moſt reaſonable and 

encouraging way. No good argument, I think, can 

be aſſigned for not making this the general practice 
through the whole trade. Let no workmen, there- 
fore, be employed in any branch of the fiſhery, ex- 
cluſive of the twine-ſpinners, net- makers, and others 

in the moſt ſervile offices, unleſs they agree to go 
ſharers in the profit and loſs of the trade: that is, 
let the ſhip- carpenters, rope- makers, ſail- makers, 
coopers, fatlors, and fiſhermen, be 2 concerned 
with the merchant in fitting a buſs for the ſea, by - 
which method, if they can but merely ſave them 
ſeverally gainers, having procured employment each 
in his reſpective occupation. 1 ut; rope Tones, gs we: 

As the forming of docks; erefting magazines, 

dreſſing of hemp, ſpinning of twine, and making of 
nets, would be great articles of expence, the follow- 
ing propoſal, for removing in a great meaſute that 
heavy charge, may perhaps deſerve the conſideration 
E to. oleic vrilooa uy £6 „ 
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Let all the convicts, who, according to the pre- 

ſent method, are annually tranſported from Britain 

to America, be for the futute ſent to ſome of he 
ſmall Weſtern Iſlands, cloſe adjoining to the greater 
ones, and employed as ſlaves in hard labour on the 
different branches above mentioned. Were they 7. 
to be tranſported to the ſmalk Weſtern Isles, ad to ſo 

many priſons; and there kept to hard labour, with an 
allowance of coarſe fair and mean lodging and eloath- 
ing, the dread of ſuch a puniſhment would:doubtleſs 
be a greater reſtraint upon many villains, than Ty- 

4 burn itſelf. Spot ont ee ee 1 l Ta ah 

8 The people at home, who e fond of faſhionable 
novelties, giving extravagant prices for Britiſh her- 
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rings, foreign markets were thereupon ſlighted, as 
the ſmall profits they yielded bore no proportion to 
the expenſive manner of carrying on the trade. The 
great home conſumption, however, was but of very 
ſhort continuance, the dearneſs of the commodity 
having ſoon abated the ardour of the people for pur- 
chaſing it; and the demand ceaſing at home, the 
courſe of the trade, which had ſcarce any other de. 
mand, was immediately ſtopped. There is plainly 
not the leaſt need of any public encouragement for 
ſupplying the markets at home, where the commo. 
dity is ſo plentiful, and in ſuch a ſuper-abundance, 
that the people, for want of knowing how to diſpoſe 
of the fiſh they caught, have often been obliged to 
uſe them as manure for their lands. When fiſh 
| are in ſuch plenty on any, even the remoteſt coaſts 
\ of Britain, nothing but extortion, or miſmanagement 
> can make them dear in any of our great cities that 
have a free communication with the ſea. The 
bounty, therefore, ought to be limited ſolely to 
thoſe fiſh that are carried to a foreign market; and 
cConſidering this gratuity, and the great ſuperiority 
of our natural advantages, were we to ſtudy gare- 
fully the leaſt expenſive methods of conducting the 
trade, by carrying it on through all the ſeaſons, and 
by building and fitting out the buſſes, where work- 
manſhip and naval ſtores were at low prices, there 
is the greateſt reaſon to expect, we might ſoon be 
able to underſell the Dutch at foreign ports. 
The herrings, as they fall from the net, are reck- 
oned to coſt the Dutch 65. a barrel, and it is com- 
= puted that we might have them for a 1. Mr. Martin 
RL even ſays; that they have been bought in the Weſtern IM 
1 Iſles for 4 4. a barrel. The Dutch have ne ſalt of 
their on, but are obliged to buy part of What they 
uſe of us. Naval ſtores can be carried from te 
Baltic to the Weſtern Iſlands as cheap as from thence 
to Holland. The ports of Britain are open all the 
E e eee Fear 
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year round; but ſeyeral of thoſe of Holland are of- 
ten frozen up for months together. We lie more 

convenient than the Dutch for the navigation to 
America, and to the ſouthern and northern parts of. 
Europe; and if they can fare hard, and be very la- 
borious, they are in thoſe points exceeded by the 
bold fiſhermen of the Weſtern and Northern Iſlands, 
who ſatisfy themſelves by a very ſcanty ſubſiſtence, 
and make no ſcruple of braving the wintry ſeas in 
Small een ttt wn wn nee Jon 
Io ſucceed in eſtabliſhing the fiſhery, I believe, 
it would be found prudent not to aim at carrying it 
on all at once in the moſt extenſive manner; for it 
may be doubted, whether ſuch attempts have not 
been among the chief cauſes of the ſmall: progreſs 
we have hitherto made in this valuable trade. Sup- 
poſe a company of the richeſt merchants in the na- 
tion had attempted, in the infancy of our hardware» 1 
manufacture, to enlarge it at once to its preſent _—- 
extent, by undertaking to build ſuch a city as Bir- 
mingham in four or five ſutnmers, and to people it 
with manufacturers in that branch, they would have 
found the enterprize too hard for them; and tie 
profits no way compenſating the expence, the ee. 
ſign would have abſolutely ruined the undertak ers 7 
In like manner were the fiſhery to be proſecuted in 
all the large ſea · port towns; the detached equip-- 
ments would, from the general nnacquaintedneſs 
with the new branch of buſineſs, become very e- 5 
penſive, and the profits for the ſame reaſon he buht 
inconſiderable; which would quickly bring the trade 
under diſrepute, and make the adventurers lay aide 
all thoughts of proſecuting it. If we ſhould light u 
great number of ſmall tapers in different places, 
they would be liable to be blown out with every 1 bo 
blaſt; but were we to examine where there is be 
greateſt abundance. of fewel, and to light up% mall! 
kre in that ſpot, it would ſoon gather ſtrength, and 
E243 345% 24 5 VV ; : Dn gradually | 5 w— 
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1 N widen its "Og till it became a large blaze. 

8 2 us, therefore, give our chief attention to pro- 
mote the fiſhery in thoſe places, where the natural 
advantages for carrying it on are moſt apparent, 
and no matter how ſmall, or how weak its firſt be. 

ginnings are; if we perſevere in cheriſhing a vital 
principle, it will increaſe annually, and in a ſhort 
time diffuſe itſelf widely through the whole nation. 
The reſtricting the chief bounties and privileges to 
thoſe who ould fiſh in the Weſtern Iſlands; could | 
not in the leaſt make the undertaking the leſs na. 
tional. How many, who have plantations in the 
Weſt Indies, manage their concerns in thoſe remote 
illands, without ſtirring out of Britain? It could not 
then be thought difficult for the merchants of Lon- 
don, or of other cities in Britain, to tranſact buſineſs 
in the Weſtern Iſles, which are ſo ſituated that the 
| correſpondence of letters eule not met with che 
_ teaſt interruption N l ape 
Hor Groſs produce of the duty on hops 
for one year, OT go July, 5475 been. ; 4. 
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E 10131 2 15 „ 
By 5 FE LT . it n that the two „ 
Places, Canterbury and Rocheſter, both in the „ 
of Kent, grow more hops than all the. other ers 
of the kingdom and Wales put together... "= 

= HOLLAND. "The Dorth n annually raiſe * _— 
tween two and three millions ſterling in time WE 

ach out ef which they pay their land forces, cot ' 
iſting of about. 50,000 men, as well foreigners as... 

- national troops. Beſides, .. they. have Jldom. leſs . 1 | 

than fifty men of war in e either m. 
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ployed in protecting their trade, or to be ready when 
the ſtate may have occaſion for them: but in time 
of war they augment their forces to 100,000 men, 
3 and are able to fit out very formidable fleets, as the 
 . Hiſtory of this republic can teſtify. Their taxes are 
nlaiſed by an almoſt general exciſe; for there is ſcatce - 
any thing in the whole country, but ſome duty or 
another is laid upon it. In time of war they uſually 
| levy a poll-tax, a land-tax, or the two hundredth 
penny, and the chimney, or hearth - money; but 
every province and city vary their taxes, as they 
think fit, provided they furniſh the quota demanded 
by the ſtates general, who never give any directions 
concerning the method of raiſing it. But though the 
Dutch tax every thing that is conſumed at home, 
by eating, drinking, cloathing, &c. they take care 
that the duties on merchandiſe ſhall be 5 . 
low, both on importation and exportation; whic 
makes this country a free port in a manner, and 
draus moſt of the commerce of Europe“. Holland 
and Zealand do not contain above one million of 
Engi eres. Rn. 
HFolland and Zealand pays 671. of 100 paid bx 
all the United Provinces, and the city of Amfſter- - 
dam pays 27 of that 67 1. Amſterdam hath pad 
800,000 J. per annum, and Holland and Zealand 
hath Paid , 100, % ... 


— 


The exciſe of victual at Amſterdam ſeems above. 


half the original value of the ſame,” viz. ground-corn 
_ ' pays 20 ſtivers the buſhel, or 63 gilders the laſt; 
9 Een. 113 ſtivers the barrel; houſing one: ſixth of the 
rent; fruit one - eighth of what it coſt; other commo- 
dities, one - ſeventh, one-· eighth, one · ninth, and one- 
twelfth; Salt ad Ibinum : all welgtted goods pay, be- 
ſides the premiſes, a vaſt ſumn. 
If Holland and Zealand pay per ann. 2, 100,0007. 
then all the provinces together muſt pay äbont 
Gand Tour, Vel. I. , 14. 
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ooo. 1. leſs than which ſum per ann. perhaps, 
is not ſufficient. to have maintained the naval war 
with England, 7a, ooo land- forces, beſides all other 
the ordinary charges of their e whereof „ 
the church is there a part. | | 
Holland is a level country, ſo as in any part * 
| thereof a windmill may be ſet up, and by its being 
moiſt and vaporous, there is always wind ſtirring 
over it, by Which advantage the labour of many 
thouſand hands! 18 ſaved; foraſmuch as a mill made 
by one man in half a year, will do as much labour 
as four men for five years together. This advan- 
tage is greater or leſs, where employment or eaſe of 
labour is ſo; but in Holland it is eminently great, 
and the worth of this conveniency is near 130, 000. 
In Holland and Zealand there is ſcarce any place 
of work, or buſineſs, one mile diſtant from a na- 
vgable river; and the charge of water- carriage js 
generally but one-fifteenth, or one · twentieth part of 
land carriage. The value of this conveniency 1 
eſtimate to be above 300, oo0 l. per annum. 5 
Thoſe who have their ſituation thus to the ſea, 
and abound with fiſh at home, and having alſo the 
command of ſhipping, have by. conſequence the 
fiſhing- trade; whereof that of herrings alone brings 
more yearly profit to the Hollanders, than the trade 
of the Welt Indies to Spain, or of the Eaſt to them- 
ſelves; as many have. affirmed, being as the lame 
er & modis of above three millions per ann. 
Prod: 
: One W years ago, the Hollanders were a 
poor and oppreſſed people, living in a country na- 
turally cold, moiſt, and unpleaſant, and were Wich- 
all perſecuted for their heterodoxy in religion. 
From hence it neceſſarily follows, that this people % 
muſt labour hard, and ſet all hands to work; rich 
and poor, young and old, muſt ſtudy the art f 
number, une and meaſure ; muſt * hard, BY 


1. H 0 E x} A * D. 
provide for impotents and for orphans, out of hope 
to make profit by their labours; muſt puniſh the 


lazy by labour, and not by crippling them: 1 ſay, | 


all theſe particulars, ſaid to be the ſubtle excogita. 
tions of the Hollanders, ſeem to me but Meare: could 
not almoſt have been otherwiſe. | 

Liberty of conſcience, regiſtry. of conveyances, 
ſmall cuſtoms, banks, lombard and law-merchant, 
riſe all from the ſame ſpring, and tend to the ſame 
ſea; as for lowneſs of intereſt it is alſo a neceſſar 
effet of all the e and not the "ur of _ 
contrivance . 


| Potrvies./ 1 2 8 


0 All the ſenſible and difiucereſicl pale oft the l Dolch 
nation, are by this time convinced, that the notion 


of a perfect democracy, and a fortn of government Y 


founded on an equality of wealth and power, 1s 
mere delufion, invented and preached up by ſuch as 
mean to poſſeſs themſelves of as much of both as 
9 can poſſibly graſp, and then cover themſelves 


and their aſſociates with the ſpecious title of the 
rulers of a free people, when they are in fact no 


more than leaders of a certain faction. The nation 
muſt be ſatisfied from experience, that ſuch a're- 


gimen as this, . participates of both extremes, of 
tyranny and anarchy inclining. to the former in a 
ſeaſon of full peace, and declining towards the lat. 


A 


ter in a time of trouble. The Dutch nation muſt 
bs. this time apprehend, that the only natural poize 
in their conſtitution, is the power of 'aſtadrholder; 


in whom an exceſs of authority can never be appre- 
hended, while that innate love of liberty, for which 


they have been ever famous, continues to glo in 


their boſoms, and whoſe authority will by degrees 
« extinguilix2 thoſe Wo weed that bay 6 1 1 
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men may FEE their tools to make, in chien to 
create freſh confuſions. Harmony and perfection 
are the works of time, as well as wiſdom, and the 
continuance of peace will, without doubt, bring 
them to that maturity which will ann reſtore 


the domeſtic ſtate of their affairs. 


As to the foreign intereſts of this e they 


confiſt in living 5 he good terms with her neigh- 


bours, in the ſtrièt performance of treaties, and in 


the maintenance of the balance of power. A good 


correſpondence with her neighbours is an eſſential 


point of policy with reſpect to this ſtate; becauſe 


the chief dependence of her ſubjects i is on commerce, 


which is incompatible with an -upſettled ſtate of 


things. This maxim, however, muſt not be ad- 


— : 


hered to, without due deference for the other tuo; 


ſince peace, like gold, may be bought too dear; 


and nothing can be ſo prejudicial to commerce, aa 
to make it a pretence for betraying the dignity, and 
ſinking the credit of the ſtate, by which it muſt in 


time de weakened, and in the end loft. Alljances 


* 


ther republic: may prove ſucceſsful in the cauſe of her 8 


and treaties of a defenſive: nature, are to be made 
with great deliheration; but are ſacred when once 


concluded, and muſt be at all events fulfilled, that 


the republic may have a clear title to the aſſiſtance . 1 85 
of her allies, whenever. her circumſtances. 2 re. 


quire it. But that peace may produce thoſe fruits 
that are expected from it; that the endeavours f 


friends; and that her allies may never be deterred 


from complying with their engagements in her fa- 
vour, it is ablolutely neceſſary that the balance 
ſhould be pteſerved: for this maxim, as it _— 
being to the republic which was ſupported in its in- 

fancy, in order to leſſen the exorbitant power f 


Spain; ſo if ever the balance ohould be loſt, it is 


ſure to feel the bad effects of it firſt,” and in the 


ne imminent degree. As theſe are truths Which 
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may be demonſtrated from reaſon, ſo they have 
been more than once juſtified by experience, ſince 
the affairs of Europe were never at a criſis in this 
reſpect, but thoſe of the United Provinces were in 
themen deer nt nc tne 6 


Tn the North it is apparently the intereſt: of Hol- 
land to ſupport the independency of the ſeveral pow- 
ers in that part of Europe: her wiſeſt ſtateſmen have 
always maintained this, and when her affairs have 
been beſt managed, ſhe Has acted according!y. Her 
fleets have more than once ſecured the kingdom of 
Denmark from being totally overwhelmed; and ſhe 
has frequently felt in return the good effects of her 
wiſe and laudable concern for the Dane. 
lt is impoſſible to reflect on the ſituation of the 


territories of the republic, without perceiving how 
gareat an intereſt ſhe- has in preſerving the Halance 
5 ee the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, and of 
what importance it is to her ſafety, as well as proſ- 


perity, that the former ſhould not be oppreſſed. 
She is likewiſe! obliged: to have a canſtant attention 
to the princes of Germany, who on the other ſide 
have very powerful reaſons to live upon good terms 
with her, and when her affairs require it) to yield 
her any aſſiſtance that ſhe wants: but above all, 
ſhe is bound to maintain a perfect friendſhip with 
his Pruſſian majeſty, as well on account of the valt 
acceſſion of power which that monarch has obtained, | 
as bis being her near neighbour, in conſequence» of 
having part of Guelderland yielded tochim by che 
treaty of Utrecht; the dutchy of Cleves, by his 
treaty of partition with the elector palatine ;; the di- 
ſtricts that fell to him, as joint heir of King William 
the Third; and the principality of Eaſt Friezland. 
which is acquired by the extinction of the line of its 
ancient princes. With all theſe powers, the repub - 
loc is under engagements by ſolemn treaties; and it 
zs by an exact performance of theſe that the. mut 
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maintain her rank, her reputation, and the benefits 
which reſult to ber ſubjects from the conſtitution of 
her government; which in virtue of thoſe treaties, 
all theſe powers are bound to maintain. 
In reference to the balance of Italy ſhe has alſo 
conſiderable intereft ; reſulting from the large ſhare 
of commerce which her ſubjects enjoy in the Me- 
diterranean and the Levant, and which will always 
depend on the preſerving the independence of the 
princes and ſtates in that part of Europe; fo that 
ſhe is bound to promote that as far as in her lies; 
and in times paſt has ſhewn a due regard to this ob- 
ligation. She has beſides ſome particular engage- 
ments with the Swiſs cantons and their allies; and 
has for a long courſe of years had a conſiderable corps 
of their infantry in her ſervice, who with great 
courage and fidelity have fought in ſupport” HE her 
liberties, whenever they were in danger. 
_ Laftly, there is nothing clearer than that i it is her 
true intereſt to live in perfect harmony with Great 
Britain; inaſmuch as both countries have continually 
_ reaped the greateſt advantages when this union has 
| ſubſiſted ; and have both felt, and ſtill feel, the bad 
_ effeQs of being ſet at variance, and employing their 
maritime forces againſt each other, through the in- 
trigues of their common enemies. It is indeed true, 
that each of theſe powers have an equal intereſt in 
commerce; but while: they live upon good terms, 
and conſult their reſpective intereſts only, they can, 
without any difficulty; regulate the views of their 
ſubjects, ſo as to prevent their claſhing with each 
5 other, and for the common benefit of both, which 
in the preſent ſituation of things is far eaficr* than - 
in former times; and perhaps too of greater con- 
ſequence than ever, conſidering the new ſchemes 
that are every day formed, and are ftill forming, in 
W 8 of. f Europe, with a tendeney equally 
Ei Ogre Tn RT. 
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; prejudicial to the trade of bo th“. See UxtrEp 
HORSE S. There have been numerous com. 
proviſions, at the ſame time that no valuable effetts 


reſulted from them, which would not equally flow 


feſs ourſelves entirely of this opinion. The mere 


great evil; but the home conſumption of any com- 
an eſſential difference in the balance of che nations 
enough to export half a million of quarters, Worth a 
million ſterling ; but the extreme high price of cats 
8 — . | : | . $ E 1 ore 
has made it ſo profitable!;toocultivace: them, that 
_ the farmers have leſſened the quantities of their other 
grain, in order to increaſe this: the other ſorts were 
in return; but the oats are all conſumed at home:: 
this, therefore, is an undoubted eviii. 1 
depend on it, or other good effects reſult ftom it; 
ſolutely neceſſary only in draught and huſband ry. . 
them, we ought to promote their increaſe; but an 
ſon, the uſe of oxen ſhould by all means be e, 
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e of late years againſt the number of horſes 
ept in England; as occaſioning the high price of 


from the uſe of oxen in their ſtead. We muſt con- 


dearneſs of proviſions (which, however, can only 
be very partially owing to this) is not perhaps 


modity, which uſed formerly to be exported, makes 


wealth. This is the effect of keeping ſuch numbers 
of horſes; formerly we raiſed wheat and barky 


ſent abroad, and money brought into the Kingdom 


Home conſumptiqn in many caſes is an advan- 
tage; becauſe various branches of exportation may 


but in this caſe there is nd good. Horſes ate ab. 
and if we could ſubſtitute no other beaſt inſtead et 


ox at the ſame time that he does all his work, brings 
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We ſee no effectual means of doing this, but by 
| long a tax upon all horſes : ſuppoſe, for inſtance, 
of twenty ſhillings a year on all not employed in 
huſbandry 3 ten ſhillings on all employed in huſ- 
bandry 3 and five ſhillings on all colts not yer put 
to work: this tax would raiſe a conſiderable revenue, 
pi "woo, the beneficial conſequences expected from 
There are, it is true, objections againſt; taxes 
1 on 1 property: they ought to be laid on conſump- 
tion; but that reaſoning is not univerſal. We have 
a tax upon coach- wheels, or rather a tax laid on 
every man who uſes coach- wheels, which is as ab. 


land- tax, or that on plate, in which we directly pay 
for poſſeſſing valuable property. Theſe. two in- 
ſtances of taxes are open to numerous objections 1 
man ought never to pay, becauſe he is poſſeſſed of 
property, Which is as beneficial; to the ſtate as to . 
himſelf, It is, however, different with horſes; they 

can be beneficial only to himſelf, but pernicious o 
the ſtate: he has it in his power to chooſe oxen, 


one, but nor the other: the one is beneficial to the 
horſes and oẽn: no man need pay the tax if he 


will uſe oxen inflead: of. * 3 wear Englih clo th, i 
inſtead of French cloth. 255 5 


few: 1. The revenue would flouriſh from it; for 
ſuch a tax would bring in not leſs than a million 


proportionable tax, in reſpect of equality, more than 


income of moſt men is pretty exactly en by 
proportion, in the number of their horſes, | 3. It 


ſolute as any on horſes could be: not to mention the Fo 


and eſcape the tax: you tax a French cloth, and . 
leave an Engliſh one untaxed; let your ſubjects uſe 


ſtate, the other the reverſe. - This is the caſe with 


Many other Wee 3 the des of RY 5 
a tax; among which we ſhall only touch upon a 


Ex. ſterling net into the exchequer. 2. It would be a „ 


perhaps any other that could be deviſed; for the 5 


; would be a e brarch af urg. 1 Eo 
> a ep My „ 


employs none of our poor, nor ſets any induſtry at 
work, which is the merit of moſt other branches of 


\ 


ar OY OT ITeD yo 
For theſe reaſons, among others, it would be a 
political meaſure of excellent tendency, and do more 
in advancing the numerous intereſts of this country, 
than almoſt any tax that could be thought of; hay- 
ing all the merit of cuſtoms on foreign manufactures. 


FAP AN, an iſland and empire in Aſia, too 


well known to require a geographical or hiſto. 
rical deſcription ; but the trade of it is of too much 


luxury. 4. No tax could be levied in a cheaper or 


conſequence to be paſſed over without an article. 
Niphon, which is the principal of the Japan 


iſles, is 260 leagues long, and from 60 to 100 
broad. They are in from 31 to 42 N. latitude, All 
the iſlands are about the ſize of the Britiſh" iſles, 


and Niphon ſomething larger than Great Britain. 


The commodities of Japan are fewer than one would 


imagine, conſidering that it is as fertile a country, 


and the people as induſtrious as any in the world. 


The reaſon of this is becauſe they chuſe to deal with 


ſtrangers for ready money: that is to ſay, for filver; 


which is at once a commodity, and the meaſure of 


all commodities here. They have great quantities 


of gold; but the exportation of it is forbid, under 


the ſevereſt penalties. Sulphur alſo abounds in this 


country to a prodigious degree, ſo that vaſt quan- 


tities are annually diſpoſed of, without any danger 


of exhauſting their ſtock. But the grand commo- 
dity, in point of value next to ſilver, is copper, of 


which they have likewiſe prodigious quantities, which 


at the ſame time is by much the fineſt in the world : 
they formerly ſold it with a great mixture of gold, 
but they have now found a way to extract that; 


— 


* 


| 5 K. 4 N. , 2 31 
yet their copper remains ſtill in very high and juſt 
repute. They have very fine pearls, and great 
quantities of mother of pearl, which they do not 

much eſteem: ambergris, and other rich drugs, 
are likewiſe to be met with. There is alſo very fine 
ſilk of ſeveral ſorts, which they ſell very reaſonably, 
though at the ſame time they purchaſe China lilk, 
which is not ſo good as their on; but in all pro- 
bability this is with a view to ſome eee for 
which it is molt proper. 
All forts of cabinet-work, and lacquered wate; 
they make in the utmoſt perfection, as they do 
likewiſe their porcelain, or earthen ware. This 
was formerly much finer and much ſtronger than it 
is now made, and therefore the old Japan ware is 
very valuable, even in that country. Some eſteem 
their tea much bettet than that of China, which is, 
however, only true upon the ſpot; for as its flower 
is more delicate, fo it is ſooner loſt when the herb 
comes to be tranſported; and therefore, however 
ſome ſorts of Japan tea may be valued in the Indies, 
we never can expect to ou them! in _—_— beg e 
| here | in Europe. . 
They neither ſend nor receive + ambiullerd i in the 


manner other nations do; and though formerly the | 


government ſo far complied with the deſires 4 ſuch 
as were of a mercantile genius, as to permit them 
to trade in certain countries, under abundance of 
reſtrictions; yet they have ſince thought fit to re- 
voke theſe licences : and their ſubjects now carry on 
no foreign trade at all, at leaſt with the permiſſion 


of the 1 As to ever inland I, 5 


Th Dutch are ibi 10 fend: any ſhip s to Ja 


pan that have any figures whatever at — 95 8 


becauſe the Japaneſe conſider theſe as inſults on 
their religion, ſome of theſe fi 
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from ſending goods beyond the value of 380,0 
taels per ann. As ſoon as their ſhips arrive, they 


fall immediately under the power of the "Japaneſe, 
who take all their, cannon, ſmall arms, fails; cord. 
age, and ſpare anchors, into their poſſeſſion, | The 
crews of theſe ſhips are confined to an iſland, as well 


| as the people of the factory. unleſs they have a li- ö 


cenee granted them to go into the city; and: even 
this is reſtrained to four at a time. The prices of 
the goods are ſet by the Japaneſe directors of the 
trade, as are likewiſe the prices of the goods they 
take in exchange; and ſales are made when and 
how they pleaſe. mme. 


Ihe Dutch ſend annually four ſhips to Japan, of 
between thirty and fifty pieces of cannon 4 but they 
are indifferently armed for two reaſons: firſt, there 

is little or no danger in theſe ſeas; and: ſecondly, 


that they may give the leſs ſuſpicion to the Japaneſe, 
who do not care. to ſee. ſhips! of great force upon 
their coaſt. Theſe veſſels are laden with ſuch 
European and Indian goods as are in demand at Ja- 


ben; ; ſuch zs/Engliſh and Puten clochs, camblen 
of all colours : brocades cold and filver 3 very rich | 


 fitks. of all colours, and eſp-cially crimſon and white; 
raw filks, raw cotton, and ſpun cotton; tapeltries, 


lead, ſteel, and ſublimate; ſugars of all ſorts ;, ſpices 
of all kinds; Morocco leather, and all forts of ſkins, 

particularly buck and doe; of which they carry a 

prddigious quantity, and about half the quantity of 


It is allowed that the commerce of Japan 1s very 


much ſunk to the Dutch, to what it was in point of 
profit; and it is hkewiſe true, that great loſſes are 
frequently ſuſtained therein: but after all it is ful. 
very conſiderable; ſo that on the beſt computation 
that can be made, it produces annually to the com- 
| _ pany better than five millions af guilders, or half a 
million ſterlyg, excluſive of the great en E 1 
e ͤà— ß 
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that reſult from the diſtribution of the effects brou ght 


from Japan over all the Indies, which e perhaps 
amount to as much more. 

The ſame author has given ſome. very. ſenſible 
| obſervations on the means and angontance; of. re-- 
covering our trade to Japan. 

The means therefore qu [ ſhould tropoſe, —_ 


of Niphon, two or three perſons roperly inſtructed, 
who, under pretence of eee 


the biggeſt of the three iſlands that compoſe the 
empire of Japan, I conceive, that in their paſſage 
acroſs it, they might have many opportunities; gol 
cially if they took pains to learn the language, to 

inform a people fo inquiſitive as theſe are, of the 


| ſhould know; and if at a proper ſeaſon a ſhip. ſhould 


of 3he Japaneſe once more. - 
I foreſee a multitude of objections. chat mom: ho 


extremely hard, if not impoſſible, to meet with per- 


Eaſt Indies, in the moſt low and laborious ſtations, 
in hopes of bettering their fortunes, that I am per- 


1 8 
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be the landing, in the northern partof the great iſland ö 


might deſire a 
obtain a paſſage to the Dutch port; and as this is 


particulars which it concerns us moſt that they 


be ſent from the coaſt of China to the port of Nan- 
gazaqui, to enquire after theſe people, it might af- 
ford us an opportunity of feeling the pUiſess at "leaſt 


c made to this ſcheme; ſuch as, that it will be found 


ſons either capable, or willing to undertake it. But 
I have conligered theſe objections, and I do not 
think they have much weight. There are ſo many oe 
people who at this juncture ſhip themſelves for the 


. | ſuaded, if a reward. of three thouſand pounds, or 
ſome ſuch ſum, was promiſed to be paid immedi- 


ately on their coming back, there would not want 
ſome who would offer themſelves. for this ſervice; 


- af ew ee nen they e be a, . 
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and even improved, before they were ſent; and they 


. 


might have ſuch inſtructions given them, though 
not in writing, for that might hazard all by being 
found upon them, as might enable them to execute 
this commiſſion with great probability of ſucceſs. 


That they ſhould at once obtain a privilege, and 


ſettled trade there, is what I am not ſanguine enough 
to expect; nor is it what I mean by the probability 


of executing their commiſſion with ſucceſs : but 
that they might be able to learn ſome news of the 


Japaneſe, and carry them ſome news of us, which 


in time, and with proper helps, might come to 
fomewhat, is what I cannot help thinking very proba - 
ble: at leaſt it is apparent, that if ſome attempt of 


the kind be not made, we can never hope for any 
thing; and to deſpair in a matter of trade is in- 


compatible with the true 


and with ours more eſpecially. 


— 


But if, while we conſider all attempts of this fort 
as chimerical or impracticable, any other nation 


ſhould ſtep in, and either expel the Dutch, or ſhare | 


with them in that commerce, it will be a very high 


reflection upon us who may pretend to it, with at 
lueaſt as great, if not greater hopes than any other. 


That this conjecture of ſome pther nation's making 
an attempt of this nature, is not abſolutely wild or 


groundleſs, may appear from the endeavours of the 


Ruſſians, who have actually reached in their diſ- 


coveries ſome iſlands, the inhabitants of which make 
uſe of money ſtamped with Japaneſe charactets, 


from whence it is with great probability conjectured, 
that they are vaſſals at leaſt, if not ſubjects, to that 
empire. There are other nations too, which haxe 


found their way to the Eaſt Indies, and the coalts 


of China, though it was thought they laboured un- 


der inſuperable difficulties; and why-.they ſhould 
| Not be able to extend their commerce further, ad 
| even reach Japan, is What no good reaſun can be 


ſpirit of a trading nation, 


FTW 


F N. „ 
aſſigned to prove, any more than I apprehend any 
ſolid cauſe can be ſhewn' why we ſhould not endea- 
your to be beforehand with them in a point of 
ſuch ces Rs WOE eg, fre. 

But perhaps ſome critic may demand, how do you 
know it is of ſuch conſequence? How can you take 

upon you to aſſert ſo confidently, things relating, to 
a place and people at ſuch a diſtance ? How can you 
tell that all theſe points have not been long ago 0 
conſidered by better judges than yourſelf, and fuck 
projects as you propoſe upon ſubſtantial motives | 
rejected? Or what reaſon is there, that you expect 
the ſchemes you form in your cloſet, ſhould ſerve for 
rules to ſuch as are better acquainted with theſe mat 
ters than yourſelf? 1 am very ſenſible, that there are 

a ra&of ill natured people in the world, very ca- 

ble of throwing out ſuch reflections as theſe: and — 

I know too, that many of them do it againſt the +: 7 
conviction of their own minds, and merely from a 
ſpirit of envy. But, however, as ſuch queſtion 
may have a bad effect on the minds of a better fore  _ 
of people, by which I mean perſons of an honeſter 


diſpoſition, and who really wiſh well to the public, 5 


and yet are led away by ſuch trite animadverſions, 
for want of a due meaſure of attention, think it 


may not be amiſs, for their ſakes, to examine fuch _ 
notions once for all; and to ſhew, that however 
ſpecious they may appear at firſt ſight, they have in 


reality noa . 7 oe Game 
In the firſt place, I muſt obſerve, that the theory 
of trade may be as well acquired from books and ii- 


quiries, as from being actually concerned in it; and 

that experience ſhews us the moſt extenſive projects, 
and ſuch as have been attended with the greateſtt 
ſucceſs, have been formed by ſpeculative men, who _. 
by reaſoning upon facts, have been able to form 


much better judgments with reſpect to commerce, 


than thoſe from whom they received the facts upon — _ 
%0 ñ «rf; ß 
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»pPhich they argued. But to come gloſer to the point, 
And by anſwering theſe queſtions ſo far as they re-. x 
-- Bard this ſubject, to put an end to this diſpute, t 

mmce the fame anſwers will ſerve with equal truth Wil > 
UE and certainty on any other occaſion: if we know Wl it 

oe the ſituation and extent of a country, its climate, . ) 
ſoil, product, and manufactures, we can very eaſily, RS » 
and with the utmoſt certainty determine, whether ii Wl tk 
be a country worth viſiting, and what kind of com. jr 
mo dities are like to have a vent there. In this there . tt 
is nothing that requires a very extraordinary degree Wl CC 
of penetration or ſagacity. For, in whatever cli. K. 

mate men live, they muſt have food and raiment, Wl A 
and in proportion as they are civilized, they will je 

not only deſire the neceſſaries, but aſpire alſo to the tr 

1 conveniencies of life; and what we call the ſtru- MM if 

ments of luxury, which may alſo be ſuited to their W. 

- humours,. if we have a tolerable account of the th 
manners and cuſtoms of the people. B. 
WMe know very well what commadities and ma- in 
nufactures of ours are taken off in Spain, Portugal, th 
and part of France; and therefore when we know, | gr 
tthat the belt part of the empire of Japan lies in pretty / th 
near the ſame ſituation, we cannot be much at a 1 
Iloſs for the goods the inhabitants of that country are . Ct 
ke to take off our hands, in caſe we had an open of 
trade with them: but to be more certain in this elt 

. caſe, we have it in our power to learn what the if 

Dutch carry thither; and upon inquiry we ſhall find } 1 
i IN they are chiefly ſcarlet and other fine cloths, cam- the 
pDalets, ſerges, and our own kerſeys, together with ?! the 
ſome ſilk manufactures; ſuch as rich damaſks, bio- . dta 
cades, fine night-gowns, and in general a great va- Ne 

trrlriety of linen, woollen, and cotton cloths; together cv. 
with glaſs and ſtone wares, coral, and many other fit 

things. We may, therefore, with great confidence , : 
' © __ _ -_, Pronounce, that if the way were once opened o s, par 

ye might be able to vend a vaſt quantity of the "ah | 5 


S? 
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rural che 8 as our comery 
ie MK 765 ä 
Beſides, ſince the f e by * R — 
it is very certain that the eountries to the north.of 

Japan, particularly the great peninſula Kamtſchatka, 4 2 f 
which perhaps is the continent of Jedzo, is ve WB 
thoroughly peopled by inhabitants that are much 


inclined to trade; and who, from the coldneſs of Mi 2 


their climate, muſt neceſſarily ſtand in need of our 
coarſer <loths, . and other mandfactures of the Ake 
kind. | 1 
If ine vaſt de Meas” us 1 1 (5 = 
jected, let us conſider how the Dutch carry on this 
trade, who are not at all neafer them than we; for 


if they can matiage it with eaſe, the ſame method - 


will ſurely render it practicable for us. They fir gut 
their ſhips from Ne ſettlements in the Indies, vie. 
Batavia and Malacca ; and as we have ſettlements 
in the Ind: es too, our ſhips may be fitted out from 
thence : and if even theſe ſettlements are at too 
great a diſtance, this is no invincible objection; ſince. 


oO 


there ſeems tg be no cauſe why we ſhould not at. 


tempt at leaft to open this trade from the coaſt f 

China, where we had formerly a factory in the iſland. 
of Chuſan ]; and there is ho doubt but that we might 

either obtain that, or another more convenient again, . 

if we apply for it. _ 

As to the ſentiments of peop be” "who have viſited 

the Eaſt Indies, and reſided a conſiderable. r 

them, there is no reaſon, ſuppoſe their notions —_— M2 
ttary to mine, (Which, however; is not the fact) to 3 


_ Yield implicitly to, them: 3 N may have other mo- | 0 1 


tives for their opinions than thoſe which they think 


fit to diſesover. And if after . there ſhould be = - | : 12 : L; 


ſo good reaſons. advanced why he Eaſt India com- 
pany ſhould not endeavour to acquire this trade; yet 


1 cannot app rehend, chat what 1 have offered oY 1 


to be at Aj affected thereby, fince it is certain, . 5 po 


en eg ore ed ne ot ad 


that if the commodities and manufactures „ = 
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cCeountry are exported, that exportation muſt turn to 
the general benefit of the nation.” This was the 
ſentiment of the great De Witte, with reſpect to 
dme Eaſt India Company in Holland. He made no 
difficulty in declaring, that how uſeful ſoever tha 
company might be fo the republic in its infancy, 
there might nevertheleſs come a time, when the in. 
 tereſts of the company might claſh with thoſe of the 
| Rare; and if chis might be the caſe in Holland, x 
may be ſo elſewhere. Rr e, oo TO 


= * a 1 { * * 


_ 
It is very ealy to conceive, that there may be 
g90d reaſons to induce even the greateſt companies 
to limit their commerce, becaos this wall put it 

in their power to manage it the better, and to gen- 
Ler it more advantageous; but there never can be. 
any reaſon aſſigned for reſtraining the commerce of 
any nation. The more of her commodities and ma- 
nufactures a nation can ſend abroad, the more peo- 
Ple the muſt neceſſarily ewploy at home, and the 
more her ſhipping muſt increaſe ; neither is there 
| any fear that this ſhould exhauſt her people, for 
wulle her trade flouriſhes,” it will never fail to inte 
| ſtlrangers: and therefore experience ſhews us, that 
LE though in poor countries the people are, generally 
ſpeaking, more prolific, yet it does not follow, that 
they are more populous, becauſe their wants drive. 

them abroad, and that too under ſuch circumſtances. - 
as that they ſeldom return-home. 

But to ſum up all, the Dutch writers themſelves, 
other reſtraints 


inform us, chat of late years, among 
impoſed upon them by the Japaneſe, the very quan-. 
_ "rity of goods they are to ſend into. the country is. 

| Aimited, and this to about the value of 100,000 % 

of our money, notwithſtanding which the ſame wii- 
ters own, that the profits on this trade amount one 
Pear with another to near four times that ſum. And. 
thus, 1'think, I have effectually ſhewn rhar there is 
nothing wild, chimerical, or abſurd in propaſingyto. 
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ige gar Wille” to Ja ps if it be poſlible "to 
which 1 beg leave to add, that while the Labok of 1 
Wool is fo low, the number of. our poor ſo great; 
our taxes fo many and ſo high, and the comp Nee 
of the lower fort br 1 ple, = want of employment, 
fo loud and general, a man mult be of a very timorous' 
diſpoſition, who can be afraid of cenſure, for en“ 
deavouting ol bint out the only way by which theſe 
evils can be” effeftually cured, and the wants and 
diſtreſſes a the multitude prevented from either dri. 
ving them abroad, or ee N mutinous or N 
troubleſome 1 home . | 
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nd iſland ah nt a more «a common attentio 
becauſe Ls, our politicians are haranguing on 7 4 
want of f ugar lunch and while ſuch actual ſells f in 
ſome of dur Bands” at from 20 J. to 1001, an acre . 
there are ſome millions in Jamaica not applied to an 
uſe, If is tuated between 1 7 and 18 degrees * 
: latitude... It is 140 miles Jorg and 60 broad, © 
The whole iſland: has one continued ridg ge of kill A 
running from 'Eaſt to Weſt. through the middle 11 
it, "which are generally called. the Blue Mountains: 
the tops of ſome are higher than others.z iber hills 
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however, are much lower. The outward face of 
the earth ſeems to be different here from what it is 
in Europe, the valleys being very level, with little 
or no riſing grounds or ſmall hills, without rocks or 
ffones ; the mountainons part is very ſteep, and fur. 
rowed by very deep channels on the North and South 
ſides of the highelt hills, theſe channels are made 
* '\ here by frequent and very violent rains, which eve 
1 ry day almoſt fall on the mountains, and firſt wear- 
ing a ſmall trough or courſe for their paſlage, waſh 
away afterwards whatever comes in the way, and 
make their channels extraordinary ſteep. The great- 
eſt part of the high land of this iſland is either tone 
or clay, which reſiſts the rains, and ſo is not carried. 
down violently with them into the pains, as the 
mould proper for tillage, and friable earths are ; 
hence it is that in theſe mountainous places, dne 
mall have very little or none of ſuch a va but ei- 
ther a very ſtrong tough clay, or a honey comb, or 
other rock, upon which no earth appears. AW the 
high land is covered with woods, ſome of the trees 2 
very good timber, tall and ftrait, and one would 
wonder how fuch trees ſhould grow in ſuch a ar-. 
ren ſoil, ſo thick together among the rocks; but 
the trees ſend down their fibrous roots into the 


Tap et fat S ¹ w- 1 


crannies of the rocks, where here and there they 
meet with lictle receptacles” of rain water, which = | 
| cc C  ©. Þ 


.__  abiillk-teir roo. nh ee. 
{6 It is a very ſtrange thing to fee in how ſhort R 
time a plantation, formerly- cleared of trees” and _ 
ſhrubs, will ene row foul, which ariſes from. 
tuo cauſes ; one, the not ſtubbing the” roots, . 
whence ariſcs young ſprouts, and the other the fer-. 
5 tility of the foi] : the ſettlements and plantations not. 
only of the Indians, but of the Spaniards, boy. 


q p ſte overgrown with tall trees, ſo that there would: 
pe no footſteps left, were-ir-nor for old palifadoes, 
bailding, orange walks, &c. Which evident ese 

FE ©”, Og 5 A . : k | 5 4 a 8 i WE i plantations! ; 1 
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a * ere js alſo. more — produced in in Jamaica 


chan in any other colony 
"0 reaſe 


and 100 weght,. whic may erween 8 
151. to the plancer hes. 5 Wh ram from, Uh as. 


e it, make 4 
js | wind blaſts it >, 


9 not to be dou *þ rie . 
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. JAN, lb, 
"arch 66-88 Jago were made o Hu 
: *ri : poſes there are filver mines n 


Roy 
it. is — 14 the *Spaiards 5 f Alec 
. have not been ſe happy as do find it 


It appears, ſays otter: author, that Jawaica "iy 


ent is rather upon the decline; a point t thi 18, that 

- deſerves the moſt attentive conſideration; * A coun- 
try that e contains at leaſt four millions of actes, ' has a 
fertile ſoil; an extenſive ſea"'coalt;” and many very 
fine harbours, for an iſland fo circumſtanced, and at 
a time when the value of all its products at market 
is conſiderably riſen for ſuch a country to fall N 

of its former numbers, and not to Have above three 
or four hundred thouſand acres employed in any ſort 
of culture, ſhews clearly that - tan, ting yigſt de ve⸗ 
ty wrong in the management of its affafts; and 59 
_  ſhews it even yet moreclearly, land is ſo e 
1 dear in many of the other iſlands, a8 to fell * 
times for one hundred pounds an acre a and upwards, 
a price chat undoubtedly never would be pid, if on- 
venient land was to bg had, and proper 9 - 
meßt given in Jamajes; Whecher this is owing to 
poubiid or private fanltä, I know not; bur. certain it 
is, that wherever they are, they deferve'a "Tpeedy 
__ andeffectual remedy\” froth" thoſe in” mo} over it | 
; is <0 apply WP 21 Fa No) E ES ON e * 
We have extracted © accounts: af the ſup r platita! 
tions, as it is very wellknown,” that) amaipa oP 
ces to a greater value of that (ſee the erg ng table) 
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chan of any thing elfe Put hat we'y Ainci- 
pally iofiſt upon, is che mel qt wit | Fir ; md in 
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caſe with cotton or with in 
might be applied to- 


Fr : _ < : g 


Property; 
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Rn it is moſt evident that there TY N. infinite- 


I more than à tenth part that would yield ſome or 


other of thoſe commodities.” Sogar it is allowed re- 
quires ſeyeral circumſtances to unite in one ſpot, to 


form 4 Plantation; for befides the goodneſs of the 


foil, it muſt be near a navi aden but this is not the 


indigo, or even ſeveral other 
products, Which ee 


$ the higheſt degtes of fol. 
ly and prejudice, to le + much land in the richeſt 


climate ia the world to lie waſte,” while we have fo 


| ta our colonies, indifferent where 5 
they ſettle, provided meaſures be taken to ſettle them 


many people going 


fomewhere.* We are colonizing among the Tnows 


and froſts of Canada, St. John's, ahd Nova Scotia, 
in order to raiſe the ſame commodities that Britain | 
' Und her fiſhermen produce; while, in this i0Nand, 


chey might be employed in raifing the molt market - 


able and valuable ones that are to be found in 
America,” e 
In order to re 


A. AV, 5 y 


{ile and the lands . 


* Thoſe not gtanted away et. ene, bl 
It 


capabilit "of ſuch tracts as. are  uncultivated, tho! 


they were granted; that all monopolizing land, not 


to cultivate, but to keep it waſte, might be effeetually - 


overturned” * Such a fs ' Judiciouſly made, would 


inforr us, what quantity. © of landis fit for ſugar, what 
for cotton, for ede 


> might then be taken to encourage ſettlers to "OM all 


oa, and for indigo, and i 


F 


n 
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eg Parts of Jamaica 


7 > th ſe eolls, den exteft and 5 
nature muſt be known. Let the iſland be furve yed 
and mapped upon a large £ 
tinguiſhed _ E err nh MI TE 
. Thie in Culture. | rd, orc 
2. Thoſe already e . s, granted to 


; individual but not cültivatec. 


h an accurare examination into the 1 batute id 5 


that if it was found they were fit for l. 
ture, enquiry might be made into the terms on hich 


— 


EY | 


fach parts of che Wand. The 5 n is, 
that with S W the Ae of Jamal. 


| importance to the CoD but at all events, were 


ſuch a plan as this executes; we ſhould at leaſt know 
the truth, and underſtand what. the improvements 
are, of which the iſland is really capable. Such 
knowledge of the evil would be half: its cure; for at 
preſent no new ſettlers go thither, under the idea 
that there is nothing but rocks and mountains left 
for them; but this in all probability is a mot 
| 125 ious wiſtake: if we allow a third of the whole 
and to be incapable. of. culcivation, there then te- 
mains 2,900,000 acres, of which not 400/000 ate 
applied to any culture. What an ample field, there 
fore, is here for improvement and colonization, in- 
ſtead of the eternal ſnows of the North, Where the 
ſettlers can only rival d New! Ex land bas done, 
in our fiſhery! ! #5) TY: 

IMPORT ATION, i in ny is 77 in 3 
inſtances, impoveriſhes a nation. If the balance of 
imports and exports be on the former * and the 
country has no way of making vp. the drain, ſhe 


muſt preſently find herſelf fo og APs the impor- - 


tation will i of itſelf, and. ſuch ſtoppage will 
occaſion more induſtry to ſpring up among the pe 
8 to gain products or manufactures, to exchange, 


inſtead of buy. When individuals are left to them. 
a, they pay little attention to the. intereſt of the - 


| ſtate; bur are equally ready to bu foreign produ 

and e FAY kf 7 of S _ — Q 
and often grea: ly prefer them; ſuch a conduct would 
at preſent have ill effects: therefore to pre vent it, all 
enlightened. governments have laid on cuſtom. and 
excile- duties, to render one commodity cheaper chan 
another; to prevent or burthen the im rtation of 
foreign e and manüöfactures, 5 to favour 
N con ee and eee A 
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But in the oth of ach a HER wiſely 
been aimed only at preventing an unfavourable ba- 
lance, and the importation of ſuch manufactures aa 


Creator of all things deſigned that nations and coun- 
tries ſhould be more dependent on one another, 


ores, tobacco, &c. &c. with ſome, but not many 
foreign manufactures. It is 


our climate denies, or which our manufactur 
mand. The balance, is four millions in our fa 
which. is the great obj ect. 1 oi a wr 75 1 * 1 3 2 8 


* 


trade i in her favour. France, beyond à doubt, 
Joys che ſame. Sweden, Norwa 


theſe induſtrigus nations 
ND STR Y 
and ha 


circumſtances pretty. nearly proportioned to cheir 
induſtry, \Lhe: idle nations are univerſally 


n as. ch all our * It 


* 


are wrought at home; becauſe it would be in vain 
to think of cutting off all importations, The wiſe 


that a ſogial intercourſe might be the effedt. The 
importations of England: amount to above ten mil- 

lions. ſterling, but they include ſugar, tea, coffee, 

ſpices, wines, materials for manufactures, navai 


vident that it would 
be abſurd to think of cutting off ſuch articles which 


Holland cer tainly — Aa very great balance of E 


y, and Ruſſia, {par- | 
ticularly; the latter) have the fame. The ſame fule 
a great part of Germany, and moſt .f 
Italy. "WM. Portugal, the Turks, and che Other 
quarters of. the wor Id, therefore * the dale bad ER 


„the great foundation af wat th 
gp in 55 N nation: if we take a 
view of all the nations at preſent in the 'world;''we 
ſhall find wealth, eaſe, power, fame, and many other N 


and.cqmpargtively weak; the poſſeſſion of the 2 i 
mines in the world will not make them otherwiſe. 
If we look round ourſelves at home, we ſhall find 
chat the induſtrious maintain and ſupport them. 
ſclyes;. the idle are a burthen upon others; Which 5 
is alone _reaſon- enough for making I as uni- 5 
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tures, commerce, ſhipping, buildings} public works, 
&c.. are the ee nene gr ge Pre. 
partiogably foie, 1 7 
To a nation that is but juſt emerging eo ile 
neſs, the effects of 1nduſtty are ſtrikingly advantage. 
ous. In one part (ſays a modern author) 1 
tee a decent and comely beginning of Wee 
| wealth flowing gently-in,'to recompence ingenuity; 
numbers augmenting, and every one becomi 
. more uſeful. to another; agriculture propo 58 8 
tionally extending itſelf; no violent evolutions; 
no exorbitant profits; no inſolence among the rich; 
no exceſſive miſery among the poor; multitudes 
e in producing; great economy upon con- 
ion, and all the inſtruments of luxury, daily 
produced by the hands of the diligent, ang out of 
4 the country Tow the ſervice of ſtrangers: not _ 
ing at home for the gratification of ſenſuality: 
the augmentations come inſenſibſy to 'a ſto 
Then theſe rivers of wealth,” which were in brit 
Circulation through the whole world, and whic I 
_ returned to this trading nation as blood t 9 
the heart, only to be thrown out again v pt 
ſations, begin to be obſtructed in We en — 
flowing ied more ſlowly than before, come 0 
form ſtagnations at home. Theſe, impatient of re- 
raigt, ſaon burſt out into domeſtic circulation: 
upon this, cities ſwelt in-magnificenice of buildings d | | 
face of- the country is adorned with palaces, an ; 
becomes covered. with groves; luxury: 1 — trium- 
Phant1 in every part; inequality becomes more ſtrik- 
g ·0 the eye; and want and miſery appeat "more 
dieformed from the contraſt; even "fortune grows : 
more whimſical in her inconſtaney; the beggar of 
the other day now: rides in his coach; and 12 Wo 
was born in a bedfof ſtate, is Teens to die in a ge 
or. in an alcms-houſe. Such are dhe effet of 9 
„„ ade eee ee , een The | 
; >. | 4 | p 3 


* D 0 8 7 A N. 3% 
The 2 looks about with amazement . He 
42 was wont to conſider himſelf as the firſt man 
J oil the 8 in every reſpect perceives himſelf per- 
s echpled hy the luſtre of private wealth, which 
7 on 4 ip; when he attempts to ſeize it. This 
makes his government. more complex, and more 


"force, By che help of cajoling and intrigues, he 
gets 3 into debt; this lays a foundation for 
public credit, which growing by degrees, and in its 
rogreſs aſſuming many new forms, becomes from 
the moſt tender beginnings, a-moſt formidable mon- 
ſter, 2 terror into thoſe who cheriſhed it in 


its infancy, 
horſe, en gets aſtride; he then a 
8 formi dable anew, his head turns giddy; he is 5 
ed with. the duſt he has raiſed; and at the moment 
he is ready to fall, to his utter aſtoniſhment and 
ſurprize, he finds a ſtrong moneyed intereſt of his | 
con creating, which inſtead of ſwallowin bim u 
as he apprehended, flies to his ſupport. 
this he gets dhe better of all oppoſition; he — 
them; mortgages his fund of ſub- 
; diſtencez either becomes a bankru t, and riſes again 
from his aſhes, or if he he leſs au acious, he ſtands 
_ trembling and tottering for awhile on the brink. of 
an fan recipice, © From one or the other. of 
N petilou 13 he begins to diſcovet an 
ended path; which, after a a multitude of windi 
ſtill returns into itſelf, and continues. an eayal © -— 
throng this vaſt labyrinth 1 50 
_  INDOSTAN, the empire of. the 'Grele 


_ ſtate before the invaſian. + Nadir Shar, in the * 


of the emperor 2 5 55 e who dj 
were as follow: | * Jp" elect uh 
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ul. The revenues of it, while in its 5 — | 
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.difficu t to be carried on; he muſt now avail him- 
"ſelf of. ft and addreſs, as well as of power aq 


pon this, as upon a triumphant — ; 
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dor, was one of the moſt; extenſive and rich that 
the world has ever known, was always believed, 
and of late has been made evident by any: HEE 
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ſe whom they 2 obey; of which- the 
Rar 1 Indoſtan ds with ſtriking examples. 


But that the Mogul empire, in the days of its ſplen- 


from indiſputable authorities. 
The revenues of Bengal, and its dependen bein 


ariſe from the rents paid Tor lands, either according 
to their meaſurement, or according to the ele 


of them, at certain eſtabliſhed, rates which vary in 


different parts even of the ſame province, according 


to its different degrees of fertility. While the em- 
pire remained unſhaken, the general eſtabliſhed rate 
of eſtimation at Dehly, for cultivated ground in 
Bengal, was three ſicca rupees, or ſeven ſhillings and 
ſix · pence per bega of 16, oog ſquare fects, one with 
another, org, about twenty ſhillings per acre. But 


this was not the rate of collecting the rents in thoſe 
provinces, where few lands paid according to the 


meaſurethent, at ſo much per bega; but general 
a proportion of the /crop; eſtimated on the — 4 


and valued at the then ma cket · price of ſuch produce. 


Thus ground producing rice, peaſe, wheat, barley, 
and other grain, generally pays one half of the crop, 
in which mode ſome products make the bega very Ya» - 
Juable : as the lands in Bengal, from the extraordi- 


nary fertility. of the ſoil in 95 places, produge Wo, 
and in ſome, even three crops of grain in the year. 


Opium and ſugar- cane, which yield only one crop. 
in the year, and ate only produced in particular diſtricts, 


1 to the landholder at the rate of from ſeven to as . Y 


igh as fifteen ruptes per bega: but the moſt ya- 
loable. product of all is the ſhrub, which bears the, 


leaf called Ye natives paan, and by the Engliſh, i _ 
beetle- leaf; which, notwithſtanding the vegetative. 
: ay OY Co _ ede cun - 


te, he ſome - 
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nicety in cultivation, and pays the e a 
high as thitty-ewo rupees per begs, 

When the ſovereignty of the Bengal rovincs, 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa,” was taken by the 
company upon thernſelves'in 1765, Mr. Sykes 4 
appointed receiver - general of the revenues, &c. 
and their amount was by him adjuſted and eſtimated 
at 3,6307676 1. 18 8. 5 d. Mr. Sykes ſubſcribed to 
chat, and deelared it tobe kis VR that the whole 


would be collected in rhe 1766, without op: 
Re the inhabitants. ch ive Hleewife gave 
s opinion upon this — of che Bengal reve. 


nues, in his letter to the court” of directors, dated 
Calcutta, the 3oth of September 1 765» in the fol. 
| lowing words. a date. ch 
Four revenues, by tea of cis newacquiſition, 
will, as near as I can jue er fall mort for the en- 

ſuing yeur, of 2 50 lacks o 
former ofleions of Bangs &c, © Hereafter they 
- will at leaft amount to 20 or 30 lacks more. Four 
civil and military expences in time of peace can never 
exceed 60 lacks of rupees. The nabobꝰs allowances ate 
already reduced to 42 lacks, and the tribute to the 
| king is fixed at 26. So that there will be remain- 


ing a clear gain to the company of 122 lacks of 3 


ſicca rupees, or 1,650,900 J. ſterling; Which will 


defray all the expences of the inveſtments,” furniſh 


the whdle of the China treaſure, anſwer the demands 
of all your other ſettlements in India, and leave 4 
conſiderable balance in your treaſury 'befides.” In 
time of war, When the country may 1 ſubje&' to” 
de incurſions of bodies of cavalry, we hall notwith- a 
felling? be able to collect a ſafficient form for our” 
civil and military exigencies; and likewiſe” for” our 
inveſtments z — a yery rich part of the" Bengal” 
and Bahar dominions are Aua to the eaſtward of 


the Ganges, where we can never" be invaded. Wat 1 


1 have en you is a not an wg on 


exrupees, inoltiding your 
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died worth near nine millions ſterling; which is a 


wealth and circulation of the country . 
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ſucceſſion; various parties, and our com 
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by and by meet with rivals much; Werte "powerful 1 
N d themſelyes. a e 


168. 
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of your revenues, and you may be aſſured, they will 
not fall ſhort of my computation.“ 


This author ſpeaks ot a banker in W that 


proof, if any thing can be. one; of the: immenſe. 


Mr. Holwell, another well-informed. Ma an — 


calculated the revenue of the three provinees = 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, as he. calls, ity lat 
24:0099V% en een 


It is, however, ſufficiently alas. i 1 | 
company has. conquered a, country that yields an 


immenſe revenue. It is well known they have done 
this by taking proper advantage of the weakneſs of 


the Mogul government: that empire has no regular 
Pan among 
the reſt,” have by turns made and unmade Moguls. 
In ſuch a ſituation there are two ee mn 
which: particularly deſerve attention, ror 
Firſt, the uncertainty of a poſſeſſion. of a yeverige 1 


when it depends on maintaining a force greater = 


can · be collected by he peg auto of the 2 


conntr n Ke 
If a mogul of abilities; was once firmly: ſage OY 


| the throne, we may depend on it that he would not 
long ſee three of the richeſt provinces of his empire 


torn from him by a foreign company of merchants: 
hence therefore our company (beſides the other wars 


with the nabobs they ſet up) may reaſonably look 
for at beſt a diſputed poſſeſſion; and may ow Ang 


1 


Secondly, there is W . made I ovid Ws 
be more afraid of than open force; it is the gain of 


wealth, without the” exertion of r 20h Le 
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or a company of traders, will not prove che bettef 
merchants for diſcovering a gold mine: on the con. 


_ trary, the natural conſequence is, to render trade 


an inferior object in their eyes. This mult inevitably 


llacken, if not deſtroy, their induſtry ; and as theit 
_ poſſeſſions are kept by force, muſt raiſe 9 ſpirit ok 
150 reſiſtance, hatred, and revolt, in all the natives, 


which in the end may de attended why the moſt 


fatal conſequences. a 
While the attention of our company is len up 


vith the management of territorial revenues, with 


ſetting and pulling down nabobs and moguls, wil 

collecting taxes, and oppreſſing the people; While 
ſuch are their employ ments, it would be abſurd to 
expect them to exert themſelves with any ſpirit or 


induſtry in commerce, opening new branches of 
trade, or proſecuting the old ones as hitherto. For 


theſe reaſons we may determine, that all the high 


accounts we have received of the immenſe acquiſt- 


tions made, may turn out more apparent chan real, 


from the evils they muſt neceſſarily entail. - 
The affairs of Indoſtan, we readily allow, give uy 

an opportunity which ought on no account to be 

miſſed. If a revenue of above three millions per 


annum is to be made there, let it by all means be 
made; but we would have it in the hands of the | 
government, inſtead of a trading company: one or 

two millions clear per ann. into the national trea- 
fury, would prove a noble fund for the diſcharge of 
our national debt; or do great things in caſe of the 
peace · eſtabliſnment. Were theſe conqueſts on this 
footing, government could well afford to keep 4 
much more conſiderable army on foot han che 
company ſupports: a ſufficient one not only for ſe- 
curing. but even extending theſe conqueſts. In this 
caſe, the nation would reap all the advantage that 
could be made by them, and our company left, as 4 

| they ought to be, to > mind their trading. 

A ay „„ INTEREST 


_ 
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INTEREST, .. Nothing is eſtemed a more cer- 3 
Lai ſign, of the flouriſhing condition of any nation = 
than the lowneſs, of intereſt, and with reaſon, 5-4 "Þþ 
I believe the cauſe is ſomewhat. different from what 
is commonly apprehended.. The lowneſs of intereſt . 
is generally aſcribed to the plenty of money, but 
money, however plentiful, has no other effect, if fix- 
ed, than to raiſe the ptice of labour. Silver is more 
common than gold; and therefore you receive a 
greater quantity of, it for the ſame commodities. 
But do you pay leſs intereſt for it? Intereſt in Bata- 
via and Jamaica is at 10 per cent, in Portugal at 6; 
though theſe places, as we may learn from the prices 
of every thing, abound much more in gold and nr 
than London or Amſterdam 
Were all the gold in England anvibilated: at once, 
and one and twenty, ſhillings ſubſtituted. in the place 
of every guinea, would money he more plentiful or 


intereſt lower? No, bowl We 6 Howe TOY we 815 
in this Rem af wan gc 
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of che pare and tis 8 gold and ſilver bane 
multiplied much more, but intereſt has not fallen 
above half. The rate of intereſt therefore is nor 


A derived from the quantity of the precious metals. 

4 High intereſt ariſes. from three Giga. 8 

3 great demand for borrowing little riches to ſupply 1 
"I that demand; and great profits from commerce. 

5 And theſe circumſtances are a clear proof of the 

g ſmall advance of commerce and induſtry, not of the 

5 ſcarcity. of gold and ſilver. Low intereſt, on the 

A other hand, proceeds from the three oppoſnecircum- | TEES. 
* ſtances 3 for borrowing ; greatrichesw 8 
. ſupply that demand; and ſmall profics/ariſing from - 
5 commerce. And theſe; circumſtances: are all cou. 
* nected together, and proceed from the iacreaſe of * 


not of gold and ſil ver. I} 1 
= "Rx 


0 - 
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When a people have 3 ever TR Une Hom 
a ſavage ftate, and their numbers have inertaſed be- 
yond the original multitude;'there muſt immediate) 
ariſe an inequality of property; and while ſome p 
ſeſs large tracts of land, others are confined th 
narrow limits, and fore ate entirely without an 
landed property. Thoſe who poſſeſs more land than 
they can labour, employ thoſe who poſſeſs none, and 
agree to receive a determinate part of the ptoduct. 
Thus the landed intereſt is immediately eſtabliſhed; 
nor is there any ſettled government, however rude, 
in which affairs are not on this footing.” Of theſe 
| proprietors of land, ſome muſt” preſently diſcover 
themſelves to be of different tempers from others; 
and while one would willingly ſtore up the product 
of his land for futurity, another deſires to conſume 
at preſent what would ſuffice for many years.” But 
as the ſpending a ſettled revenue in a way of life en- 
titely without occupation; men have ſo much need 
of ſomewhat to fix and engage them, that pleaſures, 
ſuch as they are, will be the purſuit of the greateſt 
part of the landholders, and the prodigals amongſt 
them will always be more numerous than the milers. 
In a ſtate therefore where there is nothing but a landed 
intereſt, as there is little frugality, the borrowers 
muſt be very numerous, and the rate of intereſt 
muſt hold proportion to it. The difference depends 
not on the quantity of money, but on the habits and 
manners which prevail. By this alone the demand 
for borrowing is increaſed or diminiſhed. Were 
money ſo plentiful as to make an egg be ſold Fa ſix- 
pence, ſo long as there are only landed gentry and 
peaſants in the ſtate, the borrowers muſt be nume - 
rous, and intereſt high. The rent for the ſame fam 
would be heavier and more bulky ; but the ſame 
_ idleneſs of the landlord, with the bighet prices of 
15 eee Wr 5 it in Le b Tine, | 
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and produce the-lame ;necefiiry: and demand for bor 
win 
N the oaks et with regard to the fond 
circumſtance which: we propoſed to conſider; Viz, the 
great or little. riches to ſupply this dend. This 
elfect alſo depends on the habits: and ways of living 
of the people, not on the quantity of gold and ſilver. 
In; order to have in any ſtate, a great number of 
jenders, tis not ſufficient norrequilite, that there be 
great abundance of precious metals. ? Lis only re- 
quißte that the property or command of that „ 
rity which is in the ſtate, whether great or ſmall, 
ſnould be collected i in particular hands, ſo as to form 
conſiderable ſums, or * a . monied inte 
reſt; this begets a number of lenders, and links tbe 
rate of uſuly, and this" hal, yegture to affirm: de- 
pends;not-on the quantity of cle but on particu - | 
lar manners and W ee which make the ſpecie 
gather into Kere ſums or maſſes of conſiderable | 
1 1 „ 
N ſuppoſe that ', miracle every man in. teh 
ſhould have five pounds ſlipped into his pocket 1 
one night; this would much more than double the 
whole money that is at preſent in the kingdom; and 
yet there would not next day, nor for ſome time, be 
any more lenders, nor any variation in the intereſts 
and were there nothing but landlords and: pea- 
ſagts 1 in the ſtate, this money, however abundant, 
could never gather into ſums; and would only . 
to increaſe * prices of every thing, without any 
further :conle, QuUence; The. prodigal landlord: dif- 
abi it as falt ag he receives it; and the beggarly 
pra ſant has no means, nor view, nor ambition, 9E 
obtaining above a bare livelihood. | The overplus 4 
bag above that of lenders continuin il, the”. 
ſame, thete will follow no reduction of intereſt; | 
| that depends upon another ax 5 95 muſt pro 
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Uue ſtocks or ſims which' can be lenk at"Intetelt, | 
_ It is diſperſed inito_numberleſs hands, who" either 
Agquancder it in idle thew and magnificence, ot el. 


'| | : 
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cred from an increaſe of jnduſtry and frugality," sf 
arts aud commerce; eee. J 
Commerce increaſes induſtry by conveying it rea- 
dily from one member of the ſtate tö another; and 
allowing none of it to periſh or become uſeleſs. It 
encreaſes frugality by giving occupation to men, and 
employing them in the arts of gain, which ſoon en. 
5 17 their affection and remove all reliſh for pléa. 
fore and expenice; It is an infallible conſequence of 
all induſtrious profeſſions to beget frugality, and 
make the Jove of gain prevail over the love of plea- 


: 


ſure. Among lawyers and phyſicians who have 
Any practice, there ate many more who live Within 
their income, than who exceed it, or even live up th 
it. But lawyers and Phyſicians eget no/induſtty'; 
and ĩt is even at the expence of others they acquire | 
their riches; fo that they are fure to diminiſh the pof- 
ſeſſions of fome of their fellow citzens, as faſt as in- 
creaſe their owh. * Merchants, on the contrary, beget 
Induftry, by ferving as canals to convey it throuph | 
every corner of the ſtate; and at the fame time by 
their frugality, they acquire great power over that 
Induſtry, and collect a large property in the Tabour | 
and commodities which they. are the chief inftty. | 


Ph that demand. The money never gathers io 


ploy it in the purchaſe of the common dene | 


at 


though bei 


intereſt, naturally ariſe from commerce 5 uc Th dnC 2: 
ou they are altogether independent of each other, 


yon on p the current ſpecie. 


[ 
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Commerce alone aſſembles it into conſidera- 5 


® os "ſans and this effeQit. has merely from che in- 


duſtry which it begers; and the frugality which it in | 


ſpires, independent of that particular quantity * 8 
Precious metal which may circulate in the ſtate. 
Thus an increaſe of commerce by a neceſſary n . 


ſequence, raiſes a great number of Bets, ana by 


that means produces a lowneſs of intereſt. 


We muſt now conſider how far this Aa of TM 
commutes! diminiſhes the profits” ariſing from that 


profeſſion, and gives riſe to the third e | 

requilite to produce a 1082860 of intereſt. i 
Thoſe who have aſſerted that the plenty as EY 

was the cauſe of the low! intereſt, fin to have taken 


a collateral effect for a cauſe; ſince the ſame induſtry N 
which ſinks the intereſt; does commonly acquire 

great abundance of the precious metals. A vanety 
of fine manufactures, Wich vigilant enterprieing To 


m will ſoon dram money to a ſtate, if it be 
any where to be found in 105 world. The ſame 


cauſe, by multiplying the conveniencies of life, and 5 
 increaling induſtry, colle left 


of perſons ho are not proprietors of land, and 


$ great riches intothe ht pds — | 


duces by that means a lowneſs of intereſt. Bur 
h theſe effects. plenty of money and low 


For ſuppoſe a nation removed into:the: Pacifie Ote- 


uy without any foreign commerce, of aby KO W. 


ge of | navigation 2 ſuppoſe that this nation poſ- 


255 always the ſame ſtock of cid, but is contiou- © 
ally increaſing in its numbers and induſtry ; "it 16 
evident, that the 


diminiſ e ITY 
between money and any f | 


day more abu dan 


Ang 


cod ic fixes their mutual value and upon 4 
t ſuppoſition, eee life 1— 1 
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It is true when commetde is extended all over the 
globe, the: moſt induſtrious nations always abound 
moſt witk the precious metals : ſo that lo inte reſt, 
and plenty 9185 money, are in fact almoſt . 
But {tilkit is of conſequence; to kuow the principle 
whence this phænomenon ariſes, and to diſtinguiſh 


betwixt a cauſe and a concamitant effect. Beſides 


krhat the ſpeculation is curious, it may trequently be 
of uſe in the conduct oft public affairs: at leaſt it 
muſt be owned, that nothing can be of more uſe 


than to improve by ptactice the method of reaſon» 


ing on theſe ſubjects, Which of all others ate the 
moſt important; though they ate eee ed 


in the looſeſt and moſt careleſs mün ber, 3 

Another reaſon of this popular miſtake, with re- 
gard to the cauſe of low iultereſt, ſeems to be the in- 
ſtance” of ſome nations; where, after a ſudden ac- 


quiſition of money, or of the precious metals, by 


means of foreign conqueſt, the intereſt has fallen, 


not only among them, but in all the neighbouring 


ſtates, as ſoon as that money was diſperſed and had 
Thus intereſt in 
Sgain fell near half immediately after. the diſenyery 
of the Weſt Indies, as we are informed by Gatci- 
faſſo de la Vega and it has been ever ſince gradu- 


inſinuated itſelf into every corner. 


ally ſinking in every kingdom af Europe: Intereſt 


in Rome after the-conqueſt of Egyp [Fell from 6 1 


” 4 per cent, as we learn from Dion 
Phe cauſes of the ſinking of intereſt 


them ran we juſtly afcribe that effect; 


try, it s natural ta imagine; that ahead 


K 


1 F 
* 5 
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upon fach . 
Aan events ſeem different in the conqueting aountry, ) 
and in the-neighbouring ates 3 but: inzneicher 4 
zerely; to the 
inereaſe of ies and filver;:i . the conquering coun- 
lacquilition 

of money will fall into a few hands, andibe-gathered. 
into large ſums,” which ſeek a ſecurt reemſe, biüiher 
bp the iparchaſe: of land, or by iintereſtiʒ und on- 
ö . the ſame effect ſollous tar: a litiir time. 
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25 if chere had heen a great acceſſion of induſtry! and, 
commerce. The increaſe of lenders above the bor- 
rowers. links. the intereſt; and ſo much the faſter, 
if thoſe who haye.,acquired-thoſe. large ſums, find 
00. en or commerce in the ſtate, and no me- 
„ employing their money, but by lending it. 
at intereſt. But after this new maſs of gold and 
ſilver has been digeſted, and has circulated through 9 5 
the whole ſtate, Aalen will ſoon, return toit eir for- 
mer ſituation: While the landlords and new. moneys... 
holders. living idly, ſquander above their income 
and the former daily contract debts, and the latter 
incroach on their ſtock, till its final extinction. The 
vhole money may ſtill. be in the ſtate; and make it- 
ſelf felt by the increaſe of prices: but not being N : 
collected into large maſſes or ſtocks, the di or- 
tion between the botrowers and lenders is the ſame 
as formerly, a d conſequently. the high, an 


turns. F. Wh {ol 2 * 8 8 5 7 5 ey" n W ©” Da. 
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Wn we. kd. in zome, that 10 early.a as 8 
Tiberius's time, intereſt. had again mounted to 6 
per cent. though no accident had happened to drain 
the empite of money. As to the reduction of in- 
tereſt, Which has followed in England, France, and 
other kingdoms of Europe that have no mines, it 
has been Es and has not proceeded from the 
increaſe of money, conſidered merely in itſelf, but - 
from the increaſe of induſtry ; which is the natural 


CC 1 


b effect of the former increaſe in that interval, before 

1. it raiſes the price of labour and proviſions. For to 

of return to the foregoing ſuppoſition : if the % 7 

he . of England had riſen as much from other cauſes, 

n- (and that riſe, might eaſily have happened, though — _ 
on the ſtock of money had remained the ſame) muſt. _ 10 
ed. not all the ſame conſequences have followed, — -- 

er we obſerye at preſent? The ſame people. would.in 3 
n. that caſe be found in the kingdom, the ſame com- — 
de, mae the ſame. ie. manufactures, and 0 1 
as. 54725 | Aag _ n * 
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commerce; and conſeque tly the ſame miert paßte, 
with the ſame ſtocks: that is, with the ſame Wm. 
mand over labour and commodities, only repreſent.” 
ed by a ſmaller number of White or yellow: pfeces; 
which being a circumſtanee of no moment, would 
_ only affe& che wi goner;" porter,” and trunk- maker. 
Luxury, chetefore, 1 arts, induſtry, fru. 
gality flouriſhing equally as at preſent, it is evident 
that intereſt mut alſo have been as low ; ſince that 
is the neceſſary reſult of all Theſe eircumſtances, ſa” 
far as they determine the profits of commerce, and 
the proportion between The "dortowers! aid lenders 
; in any ſtate 9 N e EE 3 
5 IKELAN D. Sir William Prtty'tcz omputes that 

at the time when the landlords rent of the Whole 
kingdom was but 432,00 l. per ann. there was 
remitted yearly, for the ſupport of 6utliers'i in Eng- 

land, 2c0;000 I. ſterl. And this article all one was 

lately, and, I believe, N Jolly” Ce ans ar 

e eee uk ah; 
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þ S# id pelt in OY computes "has 7 2 
e terfitory of belag, e of 9. ooo, % 
of * acres, good arable paſture and meadow, and 
1, 500, 00 acres of loughs, bogs, ſhrubs, woods, c. 
| Iriſh, plantation-mealure and Strafford's ſuryey, af. 
1 an e tent wee his e 5 1 I 


CY Hume: „657 ye; Vol: 3 55 327 e 25 RS - : 
I Collection vr TO ee the ke prefe State of ne. 5 
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find. that, ſtin 
as we are, there x : 
ing of our care and eircumſpection. 
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rents, the tyches, and tenants emprovecheyth of 


00,000 l. and was worth to be purchaſed at the 
bighelt ſelling prices of thoſe times, 9 millions; at 


preſent +(confidering the great improvements of 


lands, and the very unde ſurvey in general) the 


9,000,900 acres of good arable paſture and\meadow- 
may be worth, at a medium of 4 s. 6 d. Fer sefe, 1 
or 2,024,000 1. per annum, and his majeſty's quite” 
rents, the tythes, and tenants improvements, At. = 


modeſt computation, 799,870 J. per ann. 80 that, N 
without making any allowance for 1,500,000 acres 


of bogs, woods, &c. the rents, public and private, 


ariſing from the reſt 1s 2,8 24,870 l. per ann, and 
that at twenty years purchaſe che ſoveſt ſelling 4 
price of this time, 1729) is worth 36,4940 J. 
or 47,497,4001. 'more than in 1676, when that 


tleman made his calculation: but if we add to 


this the great increaſe of our perſonal eſtate, and he 
number of hands which is daily added to our induf- 
try; and if we at the fame time conſider, that whilſt 


we have been accumulating that treaſure, we had all 
along laboured under a dead drain, for the ſupport 


of our outliers, which alone has lately been efti- 
mated at'600;0c01, per anti 


Wy, and which in the 
dle cannot 1 2 3,006,0001. ſterl, we ſhall 
tec ig trade, and waſted by outliets 


Ireland is in reſpect to its ſituation, the e „ 


commodioug harbours, and the natural wealth which 


it produces, the fitteſt iſland to acquire riches of any 


in the European ſeas : for as by its fituation it lies 
the moſt commodious for the Weſt Indies, Spain, 


and the Northern or Eaſt Countries, ſo it is not only. 
ſupplied by nature with all the. neceſſaries of life, 
but can over and above export large quantities of i its. 


growth and manufacture to foreign markets; inſo- Y : Bis 
- much that had]! it * 7 wel 2 free trade, no 


mah 


ill ſomewhat left highly; defery-" 15 
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nation. in Europe of its extept could. in ag equal, 
number of years, eme a {grate wealch,! 00. 00 
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Sir William Petty favs. THE caſh” of "Jrefand Was | 


BY 828 00, Coo 


Jo, oo . and the people 1, 100, 0 At this 9 


our caſſ is at moſt 666,000 j ald ür heaps 


13995 O00 9. i 0 
ISLAN D S. Tue inhabitants of inlands he 


a higher reliſh for nberty than thoſe of the continent. 
Iſlands are commonly of a ſmall extent; one part 


of the peo 


. > Collefion of Trafts concerning 1 the (prone "One of be- : 


tay, i p. 66, 10, „„ IHE 


: . : * 


2ople cannot be ſo eaſily employed. to op» 
| preſs. the other; the ſea ſeparates them from great 
empires; tyranny cannot ſo well ſupport itſelf with» | 
in a ſmall compare ; conquerors are ſtop ed by the 
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ſea; a il FOR * . the reach of 
their arms, more eaſily pteſerve their own laws F. 
SLES (che) thoſe of France and Bourbon. 
a called in old. France. Ihey lie in South lati- 
tude 20 and 21 degrees. The iſle of Bourbon is 
about fifty ſeven leagues in circumference,” that of 


| France fifty. The climate of them is pretty warm, 


but very wWholeſome, eſpecially Bourbon, and the air 
ſerene; ©.people live there to à vaſt. age, without 
feeling either infirmities or diſeaſes. 1 be ſoil is ex- 
tremely fruirful ; producing CH urkey corn and rice 
twice a year, oranges, citrons, pine apples, ebo- 
ny, cotton, white peper, gum benjamin, loans. - 
and tobacco; beſides ſome plantations of ſugar z and 
ſeveral] years ago, the company annually- brought 
from Boui bon, coffee to the amount body one hundred 
thouſand; pounds. e Ke ay Bay 

But as fine ſpots as "theſs, ing: are, „ India 
company conſidered them as a dead weight, until 
in 1734. M. de la Bourdenaye was ſent Wer g- 
vernor of the Iſles. 

Upon his arrival! in Uie- Iſle 5 F PTY Js Sn 
it in as miſerable a condition as ever colony was: 
very thin of people, and thoſe ignorant, lazy, and ſe- 
ditious, as if they had not been, as they really were, 
naked, defenceleſs and ſtarving. This gemleman 
went to work with all the vigour and public ſpirit 
imaginable, and at the expence of making every 
man under his command his ſecret enemy ; though 
they all profeſſed that he was the wiſeſt, gentleſt, and 
beſt of governors: he ſoon put all things to rights, 
and brought the greateſt part of them to believe, 


that he was really, RATS: out of ſervile battery. ther 
called him. r 


He ſent for y young ma over Hom: Madagaſcar, | 


breath ſhe a in honeſt and e Pricepnee __ 
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chen made uſe of them againſt HineGirſdecidhia ban 
dittĩ that were in the iſland, whom he obliged either 
to ſubmit or quit it. He found in the iſland ſcarce 
a planter, manufacturer, or ſoldier; he made every 
able man that reſided there all of theſe, by ſhewing 


bim that-it was his intereſt, and placing wy elſerice 7 


of his own power in his example. 
When he came, there was nothing but edis; 


n the ſpace of a few years, beſides private habita- 


tions, he erected magazines, arſenals, barracks, 
fortifications; mills, quays, canals, and aqueducts, 
Particularly one that carried freſh water down to the 
t, and to the hoſpitals, three thouſand fix hundred 
Toiſes in length, which effectually removed the moſt 


troubleſome circumſtance, - that hitherto had im- 


peded their thriving. They had never been ſkilful 
enough i clear or repair the ſmalleſt veſſel for their 


_ own Terpice,” but were forced to lay them op when | 


foul orf decayed, till ſome ſhip came in, when they 
could hire the carpenters to do what they wanted. 
They had not either roads, carriages,” or ſawing 


mills; the governor enabled them to get the better 


0f theſe wants, and in eighteen or twenty months, 
brought down a large quantity of ſerviceable timber 
to the port; where he provided yards, wet and dry 
| "docks," pontons, canvas, ſhaVops, and whatever 
elſe was neceffary for carreening, which he e perform- 
ed as effectually as in Europe. In 1737; he launch- 


ed a brigantine; in 1738, he built two good ſhips ; 


and towards the cloſe of the year, put one on the 
Atocks of the burthen of 300 tons. In a word, in 


four years time the poit of the Ile of France was as 


fit for building and gareening as Port Orient, the 
1 buſineſs as d done, and with more exped 


| Roe inen ee 


. chaſe ſervices; Cong hover have bert brought 
about, if he had not attended, at the ſame time, to 
We we Pc. imteteſt and Private mi of every : 


planter i in * and ot 1 3 will ſufflee bY 


ſet this important affair in a clear light. In the firſt 
place he prevented their ever being diſtreſſed for 


food, that is, for bread, Which had often happened 


95 and was the principle cauſe of their pover- 
He did this by obli ging them to plant five 
hen feet ſquare of manioc (a root of which in- 


comparable bread is made) for every black man, 


and their families; At firſt they were very averſe, 
and ſome were ſo wicked as to deſtroy theſe planta- 
tions, after they were made ; but by degrees, becom - 


| ing more aceuſtomed to this diet, they acquired ſa- 


gacity enough to Perceive, that brown bread: was 


Beleg than none. He next prevented their ſlavgh. 2 5 


tering cattle at random, obliged the crews of the 


company's ſhips to be ſatisfied during their ſtay with 
fiſh and turtle, when it was abſolutely requiſite 


and by this temporary ſhort allowance, ſecured to . 
them perpetual plenty. He put them upon raiſing 


commodities, and manufactures, of which they never 


thought; and amongſt the reſt, he ſet on foot ſugar 


works for the profit of the company, which brought 


in When he left the iſland 60,000 livres a year. As 
to himſelf his diſintereſtedneſs equalled his abilities 3 
for he never rewe a foot of land, nor traded for a 


ſingle e livre. 1 "Es >") 4 + + x 1 * To 3 4 5 | | 


. All theſe. 8505 eee performed between 
1735 and 1/4, and certainly contain the moſt 
ſtriking inſtance of the vaſt power of induſtry and 
-perſeverance,” that is to be met with in the annals f 
hiſtory; ſo very remarkable is it, and ſo fine a lef- 


ſon does ene 980 future ſetlers 1 in bee PRE of 55 
6 dhe world ?. 1. M 6 
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| been as high as hiſtory records either the ſeat of em 
Pire, or erde fed _ war. deer the frontiers „ 
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E n 0 «a ! of hi ki ingdom-0 
pPles, it is about 950 miles in length; and. From the 
Frontiers 6f the duteby of Savoy to thoſe of the do- 
miminioos of the ſtare öf Venice, which is its greateſt 
HPreadth, about 300, thouglrin ſome parts it is ſcarce 
aaöů fourth part ſo broad. The foil and climate in dif- 
ferent parts are as oppolite as can well be imagined. 
In Switzerland and the country of the. Griſons, the 
mountains are as high as in any part of Eufope, the 
eeuarth barren, and the air bleak and ſharp; the plans 
of Lombardy again ate juſtiy ſtiled the garden of 
FKurope, as well on account of their fertility. as the 
. ſerenity and pleaſantneſs of the climate ; in the do- 
maaſinions of the church and in the Kingdom of Na. 
pPlwkbẽEs, the heat in ſummer is exceſſive,*towhich how- 
 _everthey are indebted for the richeſt 'truits and the 
_ moſt odoriferous flowers, as well a9 oil, We, fl 5 
e r other valuable commoditi es. _ 
Wü eech to troops, though themilitia for ma- ö 
3 a of the principalities ate very different, and the 
1 regular forces much fitter for new than for uſe: yet 
this ought to be reputed to the effects of luxury and 
bad government; for in former times as the moſt 2 
3 hiſtories ſhew, theſe countries bred as good 
ſoldiers as any in Europe. In the best place, teri 3 | 
TO. - obſerved that there is hardly any he ſervice in 
3 To - which Italian officers have not diſtinguiſhed them- 
lelves; -and if we look into the records of the two 
laſt centuries, we ſhall find the names of Italian he- 
roes, Who, in point of courage and condi Nee: 
MN lia inferior to thoſe of anti quit). e 
. b: 5 . Fe All the ſtrength of Italy: 5 is e ander 
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2108 over, computed at 140,000. men, Which * 
3 kheir own country and for their on defence,” thoſe 
1 - princes. and powers that raiſe them might very walk 
; maintain, ſince if it were not for-awvain affectation 
of ſhew and magnificence, and a till vainer propen- 
CC wo 0 Oy” by las ihe "Fw Lok Vi. lea 
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lent intrigues of the partizans of bebt Odier * 


by the affiſtance of the other; and when this has been 
bloodſhed and confuſion, experience has ſhewu them 
entered into a new war to ſet things right again. 
Other nations more at a diſtance, ind ve: wi 
ſtrongly intereſted in the preſervation of the balance, 


two; firſt: becauſe their trade in the Mediterranean 


war; the very apprehenſion of which keeps à ve 


tending houſes from being employed, where they 


: they are very populous,” and the' people of SN ks .4Y 
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ttentates would be very far low 1 
Vid to bao ſuch an nen for the general ſe 
curity. %%% .. 110 Jas 5 
The intzuence of the two great houſes f Auſtria 
and Bourbon have, in our days, *chiefly: contributed 
ts keep the ſcale of the balance of power in almoſt 
conſtant motion, and Whehever there has been any 
little recels, it bas laſted no longer than kill the - 


theſe houſes; have been able to pave the way for new 

diſputes. Sometimes it has been thought for the in- 
tereſt of Italy, to rid themſelves entirely of one houſe 
in a good meaſure effected, at the expence of much 


their miſtake}; in conſequence'of which they have e ] 


from a variety of motives, but principally from theſe 


"muſt ſuffer excecdingly, if the balance in 'Traly*be - © 
deſtroyed; and ſecondly,” this balance is attended to, 
becauſe adiverſion on the ſide of Italy proves often a 
thing of the laſt conſequence in the cafe of a general 


conſiderable part of the forces of each of the con- 1 


might be of moſt prejudice to thoſe powers, Who 
for this renſon make the balance of wr m 15 
_their concern. | 91 $30 at * 
The territories of che king g of Sardinia) are very fir 
Sas being extenſive; but it muſt be allowed, that 


of the vallies are naturally martial; ſo that under 
theſe two laſt reigns, a very c endfidembie army of re- 
_ gular troops has been conſtantly kept 1 
Tl can: TO "7 15 a * 0 bring ey or: 8 
. | i 
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thouſand men into the geld, when occaſion requir 
it. This force is indeed nothing in compariſon of 
that of France and Spain; but it will appear very 
conſiderable, when compared with the ſtrength of 


other Italian princes; beſides this, the ſortreſſes of 


Piedmont are in good order. Upon theſe principles, 
therefore, we may ſafely lay it down, that though 
his revenue is not ſo large as that of the grand duke, 

yet he is one of the greateſt powers in Italy, and is 


7 Juſtly: eſteemed ſo. VF his Wighbourk, His. n _ 


on, enemies. 
With ref at to- he! Britiſh . hone. is. no 


* power in Ih with-the ſtrength and ſtate of which 

it imports us ſo much to be well acquainted as the 
crown of Sardinia. Nothing can be of greater im- 
portance to the trade of this nation, than the preſerv- 


ing the balance in Italy, which, if loſt, muſt neceſ- 


Jarily- throw all that valuable branch of commerce, 
in which we have at preſent ſo large a ſhare, and from 


5 which we derive annually a conſiderable. profit, into 


other hands, and, which is worſt of all, into the 


hands of the French; a thing againſt which. we have 
as much reaſon to guard as a trading nation, as the 


| king of Sardinia himſelf has cauſe to oppoſe as far 
as Doſſible the growth, of the French power, out 


of regard to his own ſafety. This ſufficiently 


ſhews that our intereſts are really mutual; and that 
There is nothing of political art in what we have : 
been told, of the expediency of ſupporting this mo- 


ies, thovgh a ys * 


The noble dutchy of Milan, which: 0 been — 
ſervedly eſteemed one of the fineſt principalities in 
Europe, is above 240 miles in length, and 80 in 
breadth. It lies in a moſt eee climate, and is 
bleſt Wich as fruitful a ſoil as any in Europe. Ihe 
revenues that are drawn from it, amount to at leaſt 
23900, 000 J. a year, beſides its n een, | 


narch againſt all his enem 
| pence to ourlelves. _ 
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een A 
föt 30,000 men, and enabling the court of Vienna 
to provide with governments and preferments, eccle- 
ſaſtical, military, and civil, numbers of her depen- 
dents, and that too, Which is no very eaſy matter; 
even to the extent of their hopes and wiſhes. po 

he dutchy of Mantua is allo a very fine country, 
about 30 miles in length, of unequal breadch, the re- 


venue of which is uſually computed at about a Wk 


part of that of Milan. 

The whole extent of Tuſcany Koi Noth” to 
South, is adodt 130 miles, and about 120 from 
Eaſt to Welt. It was never thought : an ext rayagant 
compurarion, when the revenues of this grand 
dutchy were eſtimated” at between three and. four 


millions of crowns yearly, one half of which; atleaſt 


in times of peace, remained ſafe in the coffers of the 
grand duke, or if it found its way out, was employ- 
ed in trade, or lent to his ſubjects at a good intereſt; 
Whether the ſavings are altogether as great now 
as in former times; may poſſibly admitof ſome deubt; 
but there is none with FRAY tothe ecm; which is. 
as great as ever. ag OY 
The grand duke had alſo commonly 5 50, 600 meg 
in pay, or rather inrolled; but as they were fel om 
called to ſervice, ſome have ſuſpected Wr, inſtead of 
coſting him any thing, his troops might p. Mibly -_ 
contribute to the (increaſe of his revenue. It 
ſituation that things are now, there is a ſmall regu- 
lar force; and but a very ſmall one, maintained by 


the grand duke; but the militia either are, or 45555 5 


be, put upon the ſame footing as in fotnier times. 


I be dutchy of Modena, properly fo called, com- . 

prehends one of the faireſt and moſt "fruitful coun: = 
tries in Italy, abounding with corn, wine, oil and 
fruits, very populous, and inhabited by an Ic 97 


nious and induſtrious people. The dutchy of Mi. 
randola; including that of Concordia, were ver 
great acquiſitions to the family” vr Eſte, ſince their 

Vor. I. ͤö;ö ”ß‚ 4 +  _ 
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| revenues are moderately computed at 100,006 
crowns a year. The duke of Modena in time of 
peace, enjoys a revenue of about 100,000 I. a year 
at leaſt, with which he maintains a very ſplendid 
court, and when his circumſtances render it requiſite, 
can keep up a body of 8,000 regular troops. 
I he greateſt length of the Ecclefiaſtical State may 
be about 240 Italian miles, and the breadth about 
130. After the two crowned heads, the Pope is the 
moſt conſiderable power in Italy in point of domi- 
nions, and might be in every other reſpect, if any 
thing like the ſame policy was diſcoverable in the 
conduct of his temporal eſtates that is ſhewn in the 
management of his ſpiritual authority. As it is, his 
fubjects are the hardeſt uſed, and yet. his revenue is 


below that of any other prince, the extent of his ter. 


ritories conſidered, for it has never been computed 


at above two millions of Roman crowns; whereas 


Tuſcany, that is not. half as big, produces twice as 


much to the grand duke. His regular troops are 


now oaly fit for ſhew, hardly any of his fortreſſes in 
a ſtate of defence, and though the gazettes ſome- 
times mention the Pope 8 Vallies his naval P Is 
very inconſiderable. 2 
The dutchies of Vanda 8 form. tope- 


6 ther a very conſiderable ſovereignty z in length, they | 
are about 60 Engliſh miles, and their breadth is 


about 40. As to the climate it is without exception 


being equally healthy and pleaſant; and with this 


the toil hkewiſe correſponds, which. is wonderfully 
fruitful; the vallies abound with all kind, of . 
with rich paſtures and excellent vineyardss and in 
the; mountains they have both copper and ſilver 
mines. The revenues bave formerly been computed 
at 600,000 crowns, but it may be doubted. Whether 


in their preſent ſituation, the people can raiſe above 


tao thirds of that ſum; yet a few years of peace un- 
der a gentle een would w reſtore 


4 % 
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them to their former condition. It is ſuppoſed that 
theſe dutchies may maintain a regular forte of about 
6000 men, without any great detriment either to 
prince or peopie. The reyenue of Guaſtalla is com- 
puted at 30 Or 60,000 t . s. 

The noble city of Venice, and the Nands about. 
it, are ſo populous, have ſo many manufactures, 
and ſtill carry on ſo great a trade, more elpecially 
when the other powers of Italy are at war, and the 
ſubjects of the republic enjoy the benefit of her neu- 
trality, that the revenue drawn from them by the 
ſtate amounts annually to three millions of ducats. 
On the Terra Firma, her countries are rich and fruit- 
ful, and the inhabitants drive a very great trade in 
the Levant, as well as in other parts of Europe. 
The entire revenue of the republic is computed at 
eight millions of ducats, and the annual expence 
does not commonly exceed half that; ſo that in time 
of peace- they are conſtantly laying up large ſums. 
5 55 the fatal war of Candia, they had in their 
treaſury. fifteen millions of ducats in ready money, 
excluſive of a famous gold chain, to which they an- 
nually added ſome links, which forty porters could 
| hardly carry, and which, on certain feſtivals, was 
extended crols the ſquare of St. Mark for the enter- 
| tainment of the people. As they have now enjoyed 
peace thirty years, it may be preſumed that their 


coffers are again pretty full; ſo that upon any emer- 


gent neceſſity, they would be able to make much 5 
greater, efforts than! is e imagined. . 


„ 
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As the Swiſs are naturally FF, a miattle Afpoſition, | 


and accuſtomed to arms from their youth, they uſu- 
ally ſeck ſome foreign ſervice or other: thoſe of the 


popiſh cantons go into the French and Spaniſh pay; 
age of the Proteſtants, and not a few of the Patt 
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likewiſe, into that of the States- general; but where - 


ever they are, they have the honour to be accounted 


as good troops as any in the world. After ſome 
years ſervice, more or leſs, according to theit con- 
tracts, the private men return home, though their 
5 corps remain ſtill in foreign ſervice, and wy from : 


time to time, filled up with freſh recruits. 
t is owing to theſe people that have febved abroad, 


both officers and ſoldiers, that the Swiſs are never 
at a loſs for as large and well-diſciplined an army as 


any government in Europe can raiſe, which are at 


the ſame time the guardians of their own liberty, 


and the protectors of their neighbour's freedom: 
neither is their power grounded only on opinion; 


for they have defended themſelves, at different times, 
againſt moſt of the great powers in Europe; and 
though they have been ſometimes outwitted, yet 


they 1 were never beaten, or reduced to demand peace 
by any power whatever; ſo that they may be juſtly 


_ conſidered, taking in their ſituation and their mili- 


tia, as the moſt unconquerable people 1n Europe. - 


It is very difficult, perhaps hardly poſſible, to 


make a juſt computation of the force of the Swils. 
Some ſay, that the canton of Berne alone can bring 


into the field 100,000 men; but thoſe who ſay this 
: allow, that they could * cot maintain them for any 
time, Things are much changed with this nation 
from what they were formerly; for they have no) 
ſeveral good fortreſſes, though heretofore they had 
none. Many of the gentry of Swiſſerland are very 
able ſtateſmen, as well as experienced officers, and 
ſuch in former times were very ſcarce. Several of 
the cantons now are very rich; and beſides vaſt 
ſums that they have locked up at home, have alſo 


great wealth in foreign banks, and particularly in 


our ſunds. Every great city is well furniſned with 
e! and at Berne and Zurich * have * 
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an} 1 trains of braſs cannon, than which 
there are few better in Europe. 

JUAN FERNANDES, an in nd in the South- 
Sea. Commodore Roggewein, who was fent into 
thoſe, parts on diſcoveries, gives the following ac- 
count of, as extracted by the editor of Harris's 
voyages. The larger iſland of Juan Fernandes is 


world; the climate equally pleaſant and wholeſome; 


Wn 
p 


to the ſick, and give a conſtant flow of ſpirits to 


SS SS ww 


ceſſaries of life. He concludes his deſcription with 
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Cape of Good Hope, where every body knows the 
| Dutch have one of the fineſt plantations in the world, 


mn * 


: 77 ol the greateſt PEN; of all European and Indian 5 
WP ruits. | 
1 ; The Dutch commodare having attent wely conk- 
+ dered the advantageovs ſituation, and the many con- 
"8 veniences this iſland afforded, immediately conceived 
y a deſign of ſettling i, as the moſt proper place that 
q could be thought of for affording ſhelter and refreſh- 
iſ ment to ſhips bound, as he was, to ſouthern lands. 
ſt And he was encouraged particularly to perſevere in 
9 this deſign, from the conſideration of the iſland's 


fertility, \ which, as the author obſerves, allowed them 
no reaſon ro doubt that it would. afford EF 


ot oth 


* Preſent 815 te of Burope, p 46, 


F: wane. I 
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one of the fineſt and beſt ſituated countries in the 
the air ſo temperate and ſweet, as to reſtore health 


thoſe that are well, which the author himſelf ex- 
perienced, by recovering here from a bad ſtate of 
health and a complication of diſtempers. The hills 
are covered with tall trees of different kinds, fit for 
all ſorts of uſes; and, the valleys are ſo fruitful, as 
to produce, with a very little cultivation, all the ne- 


this remark; that in order to give a juſt idea of the 
iſland to his reader, in a few words, he cannot think _ 
of a better. expedient than telling him, that the 
country reſembles, in all reſpects, that about the 
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ſubſiſtence for 600 families at leaſt. It would haye 
afforded a proper'place for ſhips to careen in and re- 


fit, after ſo long a voyage as from turope to the 


Streighis of Magellan and would have furniſhed 


them with all imaginable conveniencies for repairing. 


whatever injuries "they might have received by 16 
hazardous a paſſage as that round Cape Horn. [ 
therefore venture to pronounce it the belt laid 
ſcheme for promoting ſouthern diſcoveries that ever 
| yet entered the heid of man; and I make no man- 
ner of queſtion, that whatever nation ſhall revive 


and profecute Mr. Roggewein's plan, will become, 
in a tew years, maſters of as rich and profitable a 
commerce as the Spaniards have from their own 

eountry to Mexico and Peru; or the rortugueſe o 


Brazil. 


and pleaſanteſt iſlands in America; and from whence, 
if it was once ſettled, the diſcovering of the ſouthern 
continent and iſlands muſt with eaſe follow. The 


great error of Koggewein was the poſtponing this 
{cttlement; becauſe the benefits which muſt have 
reſulted from it are apparent. We have ſo ay 


accounts of the beauty and fertility of that iflan 


that ! think it may be laid dawn as an und-niable - 


truth, that a propoſal for ſettling it would not meet 


with many difficulties, either here or in Holland. x 
In both places people are to be met with, who, ei- 


ther for the ſake of getting bread, or from the hope 


if of acquiring a fortune, would readily conſent to vi- 
ſit the moſt unwholeſome countries, and to remain 
in the worſt climates: there would not, therefore, 


be certainly wanting enough to offer themſelves, u upon 
proper encouragement, to go and reſide there; and 


the expence of fortifying the iſland, and providing : 
them in every reſpect with what they vanind; would 
require no great ſum: yet whatever nation ſhall take 
this Reps. and be $1 the pere will haye it abſqd- 
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Juan Fernandes is certainly one of the wholeſomeſt 
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tutely in their power to proſecute this ſcheme of 
diſcovery. The raiſing a fort, and putting in order 
the plantation of the iſland, might employ the firſt 
year, whenever this important deſign is properly 
purſued ; and if two or three ſmall veſſels were left 
with the inhabitants, they might, by the atrival of 
a new ſquadron the next year, be able to report 
ſomewhat as to the probability of a diſcovery from 
thence; becauſe there are undoubtedly ſeveral iſlands + 
which lie at no great diſtance from thence; and all 
of them in fo good a climate, that no hardſhip need 
be feared in endeavouring to diſcover them. In con- 
ſequence of their report, and of the aſſiſtance re- 
ceived from the new colony, where the ſick might 
be put on ſhore, and their places ſupplied by freſh 
men, a great part of the ſouth continent might be 
_ diſcovered in one ſummer. For when the ſeamen 
were once ſecure of a good retreat, as the iſland of 
Juan Fernandes well ſettled would be, they would 
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they cruized a few weeks; more or leſs, in the 
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for reducing them to ſhort allowance; and while 
they lived in preſent plenty, and without apprehen- 
ſion of future wants, they would certainly be in ſuf= _ 
ficient ſpirits ro undertake any thing their officers 
could reaſonably expect from then. 
The voyages of Schovten and Dampier, as well 
as commodore Roggewein's, plainly ſhew, that it is. 
the dread of ſo long a run as to the Eaſt-Indies 
which intimidates the ſailors in theſe ſeas, and occa- 
ſions ſuch frequent mutinies, ſuch perpetual diſſen- 
tions, as muſt neceſſarily impede, and even defeat, 
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= be eſtabliſhed in theſe ſouthern iſlands, would not 
3 only defray the expence of the undertaking, but 
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not be uneaſy, or afraid of wanting proviſions, if 


South Seas. Beſides, there would be no occaſion 


the beſt laid project for diſcoveries. Add to all this, 
that in two or three years time there is the higheſt _ 
3 1% that the produce of the trade that minke... 


376 JUAN FERNANDES 
make, conſiderable. returns, and then all difficulties 
would be over. There. would be enough ſtruggling. 


to ſhine in the advantages. of a commerce io long 
neglected; but the ſettlement at Juan Fernandes 


would prevent this, and ſecure, for at leaſt thirty or 


forty years, the greateſt N of 15 Profit to the ori- 

ginal proprietors, +, 

his, or. ſomethin: ke; it, was xs-undoubredly Mr. 

5 Rogge wein s plan; and it muſt certainly add ſome 

 Gegiee of credit to his ſcheme, that it was twice ap. 
proved by the Weſt: India Company in Holland, 

rhe Dona of which are always men of buſineſs, 


and of diſtinguiſhed abilities, and who undoubtedly 
would not have been at ſo great an expence as his, 


voyage colt them, if they had not been perfectly 


well jatisfied that the fie was regional in all re- i 


ſpecs, and practicable in its; nature. 


I muſt conteſs that I have taken a great deal of 


pains upon this ſubject, from an earneſt defire that 


this ſcheme of diſcovering thele ſouthern. Indies 


Might appear in its true light to the Britiſh nation ; 
and in order to ſhew how poſſible it is for us to reap 


the benefit, not of the diſcoveries only, but of the 
errors and overſights of other people. We are daily 
complaining, . though. r hope without reaſon, of the 


decay of trade: we are daily repining at the reſtric- 
tions on our trade, for which, without doubt, there 


is more reaſon; ſince it is. viſible; that the com- 
merce between our own. illand and that of Barba- 
does, employs five times the number of ſhips that 


ate in the ſervice of all our excluſive companies put 
together: but complaints are effeminate things; we 


ought to behave like men, and endeavour to find 
remedies, if we really think ourſelves aggrieved. If, 
as many people ſay, moſt. trades are overſtocked; 
pr if, as moſt people ſay, the moſt beneficial branches | 
of trade are cramped: by the before · mentioned re- 
Fier! it 15 ee our bußneßß to bing ot 
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new trades if it be poſſible 3 or, at leaſt, it is worth 
our while to make ſome attempt, where, as in the 
preſent caſe, there is a probab e proſpect of ſucceſs. 
For this purpoſe, there never was a ſeaſon more con- 
venient than the preſent ; the war (1 746) has de- 
ſtroyed ſome branches of our trade, and ſuſpends 
many others; yet the war affords us fairer pportu- 
nities for undertaking any expeditions like this, than 
we could have in a time of profound peace We 
have now no reaſon to be complaiſant to the Spani- 
ards, or to be afraid of the r een of our neigh- 
bours, in caſe we ſhould take poſſeſſion i of Juan 
Fernandes, 11 ſettle it. In ſhort, we have nothing 
to fear, but all things to hope; all things to expect, 
if we are net wanting to ourſelves, and more in- 
clined to complain of what we have not, than induſ- 
trious to acquie what we might have with very lit- 
tle trouble. There may, indeed, be objected to all 
this, that the diſcoveries hitherto made conſiſt but 
of ({mall'iflands, or of continents not thoroughly EX» 
amined : yet this eben proves nothing, if it be 
certain that ſuch of theſe iſlands as have been exa- 


mined are well inhabited; and that the continents Z 
not examined are fo ſituated, as to juſtify the obler= _ 


_ vations made by our author in this voyage; becauſe, 
in this caſe, the objections amount to no more than 
this, that it is in vain to attempt to diſcover coun- 
tries where there is no certainty of gaining great ad- 

vantages: and what is this but ſaying, in other 
weten en es ow ng not to attempt Meere t 

all. 
= this wat had Pei wh of ak FLY wad 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies had ſtill remaiyed undif- 
covered. What prejudice would have reſulted from 
thence to Europe, may appear from the conſidera- 

tion of the different circumſtances of things, fince 


the diſcovery of thoſe countries, which haye un- 
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ſhipping amongſt the nations poſſeſſed of plantations 
in thoſe parts, but alſo of domeſtic induſtry ;. and 


whatever increaſes the manufactures of a country, 


increaſes the wealth of its inhabitants: or take it in 
another light, and it plainly increaſes their happineſs, 
by enabling them to purchaſe by their labour the 


neceſſaries and the conveniencies of life, which other. 


wiſe (that is, without trade) their labour would not 
procure. lo be more effectually convinced of this, 
we may compare the preſent ſtate of thoſe countries 
that actually carry on a large commerce in thoſe 


parts of the world, and the countries which have no 
ſuch commerce. For inſtance, what is the reaſon 
that Great-Britain and Holland make ſo much a 
. figure in Europe, and that their ſubjects are 


Jo much richer than thoſe of Sweden or Denmark ? 


Does it not plainly reſult from the great commerce 
of the former, compared with that of the latter? Is 


not this the opinion of the ableſt judges? And is it 
not confeſſed by the Swedes and Danes themſelves, 


who are now making great efforts, in order to ob- 
tain a ſhare in the commerce of the Eaſt-Indies, and 


Have actually made ſome progreſs in their deſign? 


Let us conſider, therefore, that. if other nations pro- 
ceed, and we ſtand ſtill, they will certainly overtake 
us; and before they do this, our trade muſt neceſſa- 


rily decay and fall off. 


To prevent this, the ſafeſt, plaineſt, and moſt 
ſpeedy method is, to endeavour to make new diſco- 
veries; that is, in effect, to endeavour finding out 
new markets. If there be ſo large a tract of country 
as our author ſuppoſes, and ſo many iſlands undiſ- 
covered in the ſouth, they muſt be worth the diſco» 
very, for theſe reaſons: if any of theſe countries are 
- abſolutely uninhabited, we are at leaſt ſure that they 
lie in ſuch a climate as gives us hopes of their pro- 
ducing the richeſt commodities, or a certainty of our 
£2) being able to produce them, by railing new one | 
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an d plantations, We ſhall very ſoon be ſatisfied of 
this, if we refle& on the advantages derived from 


the ſettling the ſmall iſland of Barbadoes; and if the 


profits ariſing from ſugar are ſo large, what might be 
expected, or rather, what might we not pet trom 
a country. of the ſame extent, which would produce 


cloves, nutmegs, or cinnamon ? It is true that for- 


merly the power of the Dutch might have been, ap- 
prehended, who have ſhewn a very ſtubborn reſolu- 


tion of keeping theſe rich commoditics entirely to 
themſelves: hut at preſent there can be no ſuch fear, 
| becauſe our maritime power is ſufficient to protect 
any juſt pretenſion; and, on the other, we ought not 
to ſuſpect that our governors would have ſuch 2 
complaiſance for any foreign intereſt, as to ſacrifice 


to it our own. On the other hand, if theſe ſouthern 


countries are inhabited by ſayages, there is a great 
probability of our obtaining the moſt valuable com- 
modities, either in exchange for the neceſſaries of 


. 
* 


ſuch ſavages naturally admire. 


. 


life, or for thoſe trifles which we know by experience 


it ma) indeed is far more probable, 
that there are civilized nations in many, or at leaſt in 


ſome of theſe countries; and with them no doubt 
we may carry on a very advantageous trade: for the 
commodities of ne part of the world are always 
conſidered as rarities in another part; and as rarities 
they will naturally fetch a high price. So that if we 
can but once eſtabliſh a trade, and a trade at ſo 
great a diſtance, it mult. turn much to our benefit. 


» , 


|, pend on that of proviſions, erroneous... 
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” The proportion between the rates of labour and 
the. | 


e ned Voyages and Travels, Vol. i. p. 264. 320; | 
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forty publications, and a ſubject that has been treat- 
my in England, France, and Holland. One of 


by theſe gentlemen, ever ſince the firſt undertakings 


been that proviſions muſt be kept low, that the rates 


conſequence ; but this is not the caſe ; it js the cor- 
are ſaid totally to depend on it; and the fall of ſome 


ed and publiſhed by numerous molt reſpectable au- 
| they have treated. : 


by foundation, the moſt one can venture to do, is, to 


aſſertions that have been 
either tend ſtrongly to evince that the rates of 
ferent diſtricts of the ſame kingdom, but on com- 
: ledge | is ſufficient to ſhew that other cauſes muſt be 

little value, labour, we are told, is extremely dear, 


who can live without it; not to ſpea 


1 Lad an SS regate of labour flouriſhing moſt. 


ed by ſome of the ableſt writers on domeſtic czcono.- 
the moſt common axioms that have been laid down 
of Colbert in the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, has 
of labour may be the ſame ; all of them ſeemjng to 
take for granted, that if the one was effected, the 
other muſt follow of courſe. Had ſuch an idea drop- 
ped by chance from the pen of one or two writers, 
though of reputation, it would not be a matter of 


ner-ſtone of a vaſt fabric in modern poljtics ; the 
whole manufacturing and trading intereſt of nations 


countries, with the riſe of others, have been attri- 
buted to this cauſe ; and theſe ſentiments are adopt- 


thors, who have enlightened almoſt! every ſubject 

While opinions have ſuch an | authority for their 
examine if general maxims haye not been laid down 
without ſufficiently attending to exceptions 3 an 
error too common in the "appr writers. The 


o generally hazarded, 


labour depend on thoſe of proviſions, or they tend 
to nothing; if it is meant with relation not to dif- 


ariſon of one againſt another, the ſmalleſt know- 
'recarred to, becauſe where proviſions are of 'very 


from the natural difficulty of e to ark: * 
manufac- 


by Wee 


't 


. 


where proviſions are deareſt; whereas if the latter 


regulated the price of the former, the cheapeſt coun- 
tries of Europe ought to have the greateſt fan | 
which; is the direct reverſe . 2 

For this realori there is as much propriety in exa- 


mining this argument by the variations of the diffe. 


rent provinces of the ſame N k as thoſe of dif- 
ferent nations. 


by 


No one can wonder at the idea i in general of libove 


depending on proviſions, becauſe. it is ſo natural, 


that 1t ought ever to be the fad. A labourer” 8 earth. 
ings ſhould” be guided by his neceſſary expences; 


for if he earns double, treble, &c. he will no longer 
be a labourer, but a maſter, or merely idle. Thus 
in the great diſtinctions of rates, not ſuch as are any 
| where-to be found, but may be ſuppoſed, this depen- boy 
dance would become Hr, for 1 15 "bread was to be 
ſixpence a pound, and meat one ſhilling, andcheeſe 
nine pence, and ſo forth, it is very evident that la- 
bour muſt greatly riſe or the poor ſtarve; but caſes, 
which can have no exiſtence, ought not to be the oc- 


caſion of ſuch arguments. In the ſlighter deviations 


which are really co-exiſting, but in different places, 5 5 
we muſt look for facts to guide us in ſuch enquiry. 
A modern author of real abilities *, ſtarts on this 


ſubject an idea, which ſeems extremely juſt. He 


obſerves that the rates of labour cannot be decided 


by thoſe of proviſions; and, as an inſtance, aſks if a 


weaver could live upon air, whether he would fell his 
labour ſo much the cheaper! ? attributing the varia- 
tions to the competition of demand; a notion inan 
which he has been copied by more chan one ingni- Ps 


ficant ſcribbler; but this is a new idea if it is juſt, 
the old one'of proviſions being the guide wufl be 


er James St Stuart in his renden Occonomy... 9 


falſe. The Poor Wer conſideration, when. we are, 5 
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examining the circumſtances, relative to various pri- 
ces of neceſſaries, is to prove how juſt the aſſertions 
of numerous authors are, on that ſubject. We are 
to prove that labour does not depend on proviſions; 
it is an after enquiry to ſhew on what it does de pend; 
and not ſo nearly connected with an undertaking of 
this ſort. 8 

Prom various cothparitck between labour and 
. proviſions, I muſt be allowed to ſuppoſe they have 
no other connection than in very great variations, 
and not always in them; but in the intermediate 
ſpaces, the whole depends on other cauſes, or on 
chance. It is not difncult to pee ſeveral that 
may have an influence. 

I he great cauſe is probably the proportion there 
may be between the demand and the hands to ſupply 
it; for if many men are wanted, and few to be moo 
Prices will riſe, tho' the people lived upon air, T 24 


are more variations in demand than may be at firſt 
thought of; all public and parliamentary works af. 


t& a whole neighbourhood ; great private underta- 
kings do the ſame; improvements in huſbandry, ſuch 
as incloſing, marling, claying, «if Another great 
ſource of variation is, the manner in which our poor 


laws are executed; if the poor are, through the juſ. 
tices biaſs, favoured greatly to the encouraging idle- 


nels, it will have the ſame effect in taking hands 
from the old quantum of work, as a freſh demand, 


and prices muſt in conſequence "riſe. | Theſe and fe- 


veral other cauſes, it is very clear, would operate 


without any dependance on the price of proviſions. 
It is the manufacturing intereſt in this kingdom, 
that bas uſually complained of the rates of proviſions 
railing the price of their labour; or perhaps more 
the ſentiments of various writers, than of perſons 
really concerned in our fabrics. But their complaints 
are certainly groundleſs: ſome of our manufactures 
bave funk and others have riſen.” | Has the I 
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been che effect of dearneſs of proviſions or the latte rof 
cheapneſs? Manufactures have declined in Suffolk. 
and flouriſhed in Yorkſhire and Somerſetſhire, and 
all the Weſt; but Suffolk, ot all theſe, | is the cheapeſt, 
They decline in Suffolk, and liſe i in N ortolk, though 
proviſions be the ſame in both. 70 0 

And let it be remembered, that 1 proviſions 
are at a regular price, labour is irregular great or- 
ders for goods from abroad raiſe the prices much, 
thoug h proviſions remain exactly the lame, 

Ali theſe circumſtances would be. different, if 
there were arbitrary laws of police to force men to 
work at rates decided by variations in the prices of 
proviſions. How far this is the caſe in France, lam 
not clearly informed; but how they can now, and 

for ſome time laſt paſt, be rivalling us in manufac- 
tures from cheapneſs of proviſions, I cannot under- 
ſtand, while it is very well known, that we ſhould 
have exported; much corn to them without any 
bounty, had the ports been open, which is a plain 
proof, that wheat has been higher: there thaw” in 
Engines. 
But fuppoling hs was not the Laſs yet are we 
not to aſſert that nations are on an equality, becauſe 

a weaver in one receives a ſhilling, and in another 
has no more: there are many circumſtances which 
| ſhould. be taken to account, - Will a Frenchman 
work as much, and as well, in a given time, for the 
| ſame pay as an Engliſhman ? Is a Dutchman and an 
Engliſhman. exactly upon a par? Surely theſe queſ- 
tions are of eſſential conſequence, but who will an- 
ſwer them? Is po account to be taken of numerous | 
holidays in one country, few in another? 1 

Are not all neceſſaries to be conſidered? The F N 3 
manufacturer pays, perhaps, leſs for bread and 
drink than the Britiſh one; but who pays moſt in 
perſonal taxes, beſides numerous others? Which. 
| onder the burthen of d family, meets with 
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moſt eaſe and relief? The Frenchman SR cad fob. 
all, and not keep from ſtarving perhaps at laſt, dut 
not the Engliſhman: a miſerable oppreſſed life muſt 
have many days of neceſſary relief from work, and 
much work badly done Is nothing to be allowed 
for theſe articles? | ; 
But all that is French 15 to fill this country kh 
terror, w while the ſuperior power of that kingdom 
threatened the liberties of Europe. Such apprehen- 
ſions were political, and kept up a conſtant vigilance 
to watch her motions. But as well might a Greek 
dread the power of the great king, after Alexander's 
expedition, or an Engliſhman,” under Cromwell, 
tremble at that of Spain, as any one in the preſent | 
age fear the ſuperior genius of France. Nations have 
their grandeur, but they have allo their declenſion; 
and there is not in the records of hiſtory an inftance 2 
of one flouriſhing to a moſt 'formidable "height, 
and then finking regularly for near fourſcore years, 
which has been the caſe with France ſince the. peace 
of Nimeguen, and aftetwards enjoying a bor 
tion to dreaded power. 5 
Leet us not, therefore, be filled with vain Kl : 
| 400 apprehenſions of every manufacture, every ad- 
vantage, gained by France. We have nothing to 
dread from the power of the houſe of Bourbon; and 
thoſe who pretend that the manufactures and trade bh 
of that kingdom are to deſtroy ours, ſpeak like mer- 
chants that have not an idea beyond ng counting 
houſes ; inſtead of taking a view of the'progreſs of 
human affairs, and from the paſt judging of the fu- 
ture. The manufactures of France have declined 
ſince the laſt century. Where are a fourth of the 
forty thouſand looms at Lyons, now to be found? 
Where are her twenty millions of inhabitants? 
Where is the revenue of Lewis XIV.? Where his 
four hundred thouſand men in arms, refiſting three © 
fourths of * 4 Where the navy that rode tris 
ane 5 
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umphant in the Engliſh channel? Where is the men 

ſo blind as not to ſee that the power of France is 
ſunk, and that ſhe has but the remains of her farmes: . 
fame to patch out a ragged reputation? Nee 
verſe the medal? Does this nation want to have het 1 
ſtate explained Let her go to the croaking *.. ws, 


cians, who tell her of the unproſperous ſituation: -- 


of our public affairs and fealt on Cages tales 18 
of declenſiqn and ruin +, 1 a. 
LANDED INTEREST. . The true landed inte> 
reſt from the nature of the property muſt be the — 
as that of the ſtate, it being the only kind of propers- . 
ty which cannot be removed. Whenever ſtocks ber 
eome unſaleable, they will be no longer ſecure, nor 
will they then continue a property of value. Other 
kinds of perſonal property, will be always ſaleable 
or removeable; and can be made like arts, Kill, and 
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labour to emigrate from the kingdom. 


Extenſive population ought equally to — the lead- 
ing object of the ſtate and landed men. The. ground 
rents in flouriſhing towns are by far the Fe; valua- 

ble of all kinds of landed property: and the value 
of all kinds of lands muſt exet be proportional ta 


their vicinity to cities and opulent towns, from the 
more than ordinary profitable uſes to which then 


thence become applied; as alſo from the ſaving of. 
time as well as of the expence that would be incur-. 
red by the conveyance of any kinds of products to 


diſtant places of ſale. - Sit William Petty calcualted 


that in his time, ſo, much land as let for twenty il 
lings a year was worth eight pounds i in Ireland, twen- 
ty pounds in England, and thirty pounds in Hol- 
land. Theſe differences in value he juſtly attributed 


to the different degrees of population and riches chat 


Vere then in the reſpective countries though they in 
55 part were likewiſc ne to ag rent e f 
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encourage manufactures, which muſt ſupport. po- 


may be in a country, will be the value of lands by 


386 LANDED INTEREST. 
It were greatly to be wiſhed, that the minds of 
eſtated men, were fully open to conviction of the 
Wen. truths, that a foreign trade in corn muſt: ' 
be ever uncertain and precarious, as is evidently the 
caſe in Sicily the granary of the South: for it is not 
uncommon for the people of that country to have. 
great part of the crops of ſeveral years lying upon 
hand, from a want of purchaſers : but that a home 
conſumption will be. always regular and certain. 
Whence it muſt follow to be decided with certainty, 
that the landed man's great obje& ſhould be popu- 
lation at home, for the e waere 1 *. com- 
modities. Ws 5 
The infinitely greateſt the moſt certain improve- | 
ment of landed property, would be for a man to get 
a town built on his eſtate, large enough. to conſume 
all the products of his grounds: for then the con 
ſumption of his commodities would become far more 
legular and certain, than he could poſſibly experience 
from having every port of the world open to him, 
for occaſional exportation. Such would become the 
good fortune of many, if the bounties on exportation 
were taken off to favour manufactories, and our 
trade in ſuch exports: and though corn might 
then ſell cheaper, the money would proportionally 
go farther: ſo that every conſequent improvement 
would be ſo much clear gains to the landlord, - 
while by the ſame means; advantages to _ nation 
would become inconceivably augmented. =... 
The true intereſt of landed men muſt 10 8 be te to 


pulation; according to the degree of which there 


the only natural and durable means. It is a ground- 
leſs opinion which many people have entertained, 
khat this kingdom may have too much trade in manu- 
factures, becauſe it can extend no other than an ia- 
e e 4 trade I might 10 as wiſely ap- 
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LANDED INTEREST. gs 
prehend having too great! a ſtock, with too many 
cuſtomers to purehaſe itʒ and too many neighbours 
for his defence; for the apprehenſion would be ſimi- 
lar. A country cannot poſſibly have too many well 
employed people; though it greatly may of ſuch as 
are idle, or burthenſome, becauſe thoſe. are every 
vhere both uſeleſs and miſchievous. Thus cloſely 
is the landed e 9e like that of the Re en with 
trade 5. 11 ve 

Theſe ideas a are dane very Asen 0 thoſe 
of another writer better RR 0 PR bim- 5 
ä ſelf as follows : 


In ſome towns poor rates from 78. to 178. in 9 


pound, are miſerable marks 6b they have had the 
curſe of manufactures amongſt them; an inſtance 
that the trading ſyſtem ever | Ep on crazy founda- 
tions. Let the writer name a tract in which agri- 
culture falls in ruins ; even around the places above 
named, although huſbandry is enormouſly-burthen« 
ed by the manufacturing poor, ſheflourifhes as much, 
and around Colcheſter more, than in nine tenths of 
Britain, ſo little truth is there in the vague aſſertions 
that he local value of land depends on the neighbour- 
hood of manufactures. The ſoil round Lincoln, 
which poſſeſſes not one fabric, lets Higher" than at 
 Iſlingron; nay, ſome of it twice as hig. 
Go to towns where manufactures are he med 

flouriſhing, you wil there find poor rates higher than ' 
than any where elſe; except where they have nurſed 

up great numbers of ae aud, n fled to 
leave them ſtarving. 

I ſubſcribe as readily as any one to 1 impottance._ 

of that general aggregate of induſtry, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce; but let not the pro- 
feſſors of one moſt falſely ſuppoſe the other is to be 
1 ſacrificed on d an but if ever unforrunate 1 7 


* * ** i * * 
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48 LANDED-INTEREST. —- 
tions ſhould be ſtarted, in which a preference miſt 
be given to one, none but a fool can imagine that 
the landlords of this peu empire of above fourſcore 
millions of acres, are to yield to the tranſitory ſons. 

ef trade and manufacture 
I qſmhall venture to hazard one more reflexion. 
Carry to a fair account, every advantage ever com- 
ing from the introduction of foreign ttade and ma- 
nufactures; not the export of our products of what: 
ever kind, becauſe that is agriculture, and not the 
commerce we are ſpeaking of here. Calculate the 
increaſed value of land, the general briliancy diffu- 
ſed through life, from the circulation of immenſe 
wealth, the acquiſition of great naval power, vaſt 
1 8 2 and unbounded treaſures, of conqueſt and 
I ͤ)hlen turn to the other fide of the account, and 
minute the cheapneſs of money; the increaſe of thoſe 
expences, and that luxury which the landlord would 
never have known: a debt of above one hundred 
millions, the very child of trade; taxes to the 
amount of ten millions per annum; poor rates in all 
their amount; a ſituation juſt as precarious as wealth; 
and if all theſe points, and a thouſand others, are well 
. conſidered, I am thoroughly perſuaded, that the 
landlords of this country, have fuffered in their inte- 
_  refts, more than to the amount of all the advantages 
they have gained from the increaſe of money 
Ih be value of the ſoil at the mat price, being 
the years purchaſe at which land is fold, is an object 

olf no ſlight value in political arithmetic; for the riſe 

of that price at various periods, ſince the beginning 
of the laſt centufy, has been often produced as the 
grand proof of the great increaſe in value, Which re- 
ults from an increaſe of foreiga commerce; and to 
mew how much indebted. the landed intereſt is to 
trade. The argument was uſed ſtrongly by Ave. 
„ ůͤ e / | 
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LANDED INTEREST; 3389 
nant, and has been repeated ten thouſand times 
Ance : it is certainly a ſenfible;one, but when adopt - 
ed by weaker writers, has been puſhed, like moſt 
others, too far; for the Jandsof England have riſen in 
value, not ſo much in direct proportion to the pro- 
greſs of our foreign commerce, as to the, increaſed 
quantity of money in Europe, which has raiſed the 
price of all ſorts of commodities, not only in cu : 
tries poſſeſſing foreign commerce, bur alſo in these 
which have none; for let intercourſe, home trade, 
and other circumſtances be at ever ſo low. an ebe, 
till money will preſerve: ſomething of that level ſo 

ingenioufly ſtated by Mr. Hume; and as ah inſtance 
that the riſe of the value of land in E gland, is not 

wholly owing to foreign commerce, I quote Poland, . 
which poſſeſſes no foreign commerce, and yet che 
value of the lands in that country, I am informed 
on good authority, has riſen very conſidetably in 
che laſt 190 years; and this ſhould be ſuffcient to 
make thole writers who are! ever haranguigg on the 
advantages of commeree in appolition to thoſe reſule- 
ing from agriculture, with ſuch unguarded;.vehe- 
mence, more cautious in their general #aflertions., 
None but a fool or a madman can aſſert chat an ex. 
tended commerce will not rajſe the vate ef land. 
but it does not therefore” follow, that its effects, 
mould take place to, the excluſion of all others; 
all our 8 commodities of our own growth and 
Product, ſuch 28 woch, leather, tin, copper, &cc. 
would. without any. help fm foreign.commerce,, 
raiſe the value of land, by bringing a price-proportic. = 


_ It. may not fays another writer, . be iproger to if 
offer a few conſiderations on behalf of the landed inte- 
bet of chis kingdom? that landed intereſt which by 
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quced ſuch immenſe riches to our Masten „ witb übte 


farther circumſtance in its favour, that excepting 


the bounty, i it has never put government to any ex- 


pence for its protection, nor has it involved us in 
any war for its ſecurity; at the ſaine. time it pays 
a moſt liberal tax, collected by the leaſt burthen⸗ 
ſome method; nay, it pays mofcover all the dutics 
and exciſes chat are impoſed upoh the ſale of its pro. 8 
ductions, the amount of Which, as the reat Mie, 
Locke has fully proved, falls at laſt with an accu. ; 
mulated weight upon the land and land: owners. "Ih 
deed,” upon the whole we find the conpection be- 
| tween land and trade ſo united in their mutual de, 
pendencies, that it is difficult to lay a Burthen upon 
the one, which vin not Be attended with a N 


to the othet “. a py mus 1181 9401 0 1 85 FIT 
' LATITUDE. - Wen comm 


would not be thrown away. Serge Has preſet- 


ved che fübſtanee of "thoſe difcchtrſes, which arg 
beyond queſtion the moſt valuable j pate bf his bock, 
inaſchöck as they diſtinguiſh” berween, vahiderers t . 

adventurers, ho 1 not what they Tetk, and 
ſuch as Have a real title to the bände Harne of | - 
diſcoveters, as Soing in actual ſearth of what theit 
prudent foreſight had ſewn them might befound} 
arid alſo: deen reward their ttoub E“ Ih” ding," "Y 

: end propoſed by ſuch: ſtates as fübliſt y 

commerce Fichten Qilcoveries,. is the 'finehg . 
ſoeh countries, as may rake off their\comthodities, = 
abd be ih ' Condition to Furnith tien with What | 
| my” be fore" valuable: in fett irn. W 
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% 1 Mr juſtified by experience, that countries 
* exceſſively cold are generally barren, - and that 
= thoſe” which are immoderacely - bot are not the 
1 moſt fruitful. It follows therefore by the laws af 
Y nature, that the middle climates, are the molt fruit - 
2 ful. In order to diſtinguiſh thoſe, we are tore mem- 


ber that in the height of ſixry-ſix- degrees thirty mi- 

nutes, the days are twenty-four höurs long, and 
conſequently the middle climate, which geographers 

have diſtinguiſhed in their tables by the fifth, will 


this appears to be agreeable to reaſon, it ſeems to be 


5 put out of doubt, When we join the arguments deri- 
'2 ved from experience; for it muſt be allowed that 
® ſuch provinces of Barbary," Petſia, Syria, Chaldea, 

7 and Tndoſtan, as well as the iſlands Candia, Cyprus, 

'H and Japan, which lie all in this climate, that is to aß 
. from the chirtieth to the thirty-fixth'degrees of dati 


citude, are the richeſt, pleaſanteſt, and moſt fruicful- 
countries in the world; The ſame ching is remarkable: 
in the country of Canaan; where the province af Ga- 
lilee was eſteemed the faireſt and moſt fruit ful, oy 155 
cauſe ſnuated fartkeſt to che North, and golequents 
| ly neareſt ts the latitude we recommend. 
In the New World again, che provinoes of Caro» 
Kina): Florida, New Mexico; and California, all ls - 


point of beauty and fertility to any part of the knaun 
world.; and it is certainly a great fault in their in- 
habirants; not to have cultivated thoſe countries:as 
they deſerve.” In South America again; the pros 


any cobntties hitherto diſt d. TheCape of Good 
Hope 1 charming a Placez't lat there are very few 
countries that equal, and none that ſurpaſs it. en 
air there is exceedingly'w „boſeſome; the ls fol produ- 
ces in'abundance, wine, corn, and the moſt * 
lent fruits; they have. kewiſe Tuoh- TOP 
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ere 


be found in the height of thirty- eight degrees. If 1 


ing in the fifth North clitnate7' are comparable in 


vinces in this elimate, equal in beauty and in riches ; 
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392 L AI r UD E. 
ties of cattle, tame, and wild fowl, that the de live 
us it were in paradiſe. The country of Chili is like. 
wiſe conſidered as one of the fineſt in the world; and 
the ci y of St. Jago, its capital, ſtands in the latitude 
of 33. degrees 40 minutes ſouth. The Spaniards, would 
have us believe, that there is nothing. equal to it. 
And it is at the ſame time certain, that the provinces 
bebind it, and which extend que to the north: ſeas, 
are almoſt incredibly. fruitful... 
Such as are acquainted with different climates A 
will readily agree with me, that the heat is greater in 
the iſland of eylon and on the coaſt of Malabar than 
in the countries ſituated under the torrid zone, and 
in the firſt elimate. On the other ſide, it is certain, 
that the kingdom of Bengal and the cquntry of Surat 
is ſtill much warmer than Malabar, as being in the 
thitd climate, whereas Malabar is in the ſecond. The 
' warmth of the air, and the fertility: of the foil incteaſe 
from Surat to Delli, which is the capital of the domi- 
nions of the Great Mogul, the former lying in 21 de- 


|  grees, and the latter in 30 degrees latitude, 9 9 oY 
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is much greater at Gombron, which is ſeated on the 

gulph of Balfora, than at Surat, the former being in 
Ts fourth climate, All chat I: bave adyanced is ſo 
clear, and withab ſo certain, that it is not liable to 

the leaſt objection. From theſe remarks, Zune 


| 23 bla if. it. was; not to, the 37 eder be 3 
torrid zone would be abſolutely ipſupportable,. the 
earth would be burnt up, ang incapable. of pro- 
ducing any thing for the nouriſhment, of men, or 
the ſubſiſtenee of beaſts... On the other hand, the 
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a northern countries exen che height of ſummer, would ; F 7 


have fo little heat. that: they would produce nothing: 


15 we ſee however that in gur northern regions, ſuch | 


l yy as as. Soars, „elesc . Livonia, the . 
e W... - 
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weeks, ay great effects as in two or three months in 
the countries under the line itſelf. The reaſon 1 is 


being extremely ſhort, the earth has not time to cool, 


MN A - 


© 


ſometimes'as vehement as under the firſt climate: : 


plants nor fruits ever atrive at full maturity. OV 


«+: 4 


climate, under which lie the Laplands, the extremity 


ney would lead him to Tyre in Syria, the 8515 
about which all writers agree to be the moſt dellghtful: 
thence he ought to proceed to Tunis, and along 


wholeſomeneſs af the air 40d the fertillty of the ſoil. 
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force of the ſun produces, in a fortnight or 2 | 


plainly this, that in the northern countries the nights = 
but remains continually heated, and that to 3 degree 


but this does not laſt long, for as ſoon as the rays = 
the ſun begin to fall obliquely, the nights grow long, 
which is the reaſon thar in thoſe countries _heither f 


The countries in the ſixth climate are leſs fertllo | 
than thoſe in the fifth; and for the ſame reaſon, the 
ſeventh, eighth, and ninth climares yield to the lixth;, 
and that the richneſsand fercility of the ſoil 1 ng 1 
ly and regularly diminiſhes to the twenty-fourth 


of Ruſſia and Siberia, To conthade, if a traveller 
had à mind to put this to the reſt, by making k 
voyage through all the different climates of the earth, 

he would certainly find the poſition before laid Jown, 5 
viz. That the moſt fruitful, the moſt delightful, and 
of conſequence.the moſt defirable countries lie in the 
fifth climate, certain and inconreſtible, Sacha Jour= 
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Hie muſt take the Cape ' of Good Hope 14000 in his 
paſſage \ where he 3 find a country lovely beybnd 5 
ae Laſtiy, he muſt proceed to Nanking and 
the province of Honan'in China; bur if he would 
ſave bimſelf this trouble, let him examine” the 30 | 
counts of thoſe who have' been in theſe courirries, and 
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the coaſt of Barbary, celebrated likewiſe for the 5 oy ] i 
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W 
acre, one with anothet, Which | is a low compittition,. 
chen it will require about 20,832 acres, 0 Fo, the 
aforeſaid quantity of 3125 tons of flax. 1 
It theſe computations or eſtimates are true, or near 
the truth, as We may reaſonably ſuppoſe them to be, 
ſince they come from perſons well ſkilled in the linen 
manufacture, they will afford Srounqs for e 
the following obſervations- 3 

It appears that we have two millions of p ple i in 
Ireland, yet, no more than a ſixteenth part 5 39805 
viz. 12 5000, are fully NY ed in the linen manu 
facture, our ſtaple commodity; 3 that number being 
ſulficient. if employed the whole year round, to. 
make linchs to the be of a million ſterling, which 
- computed. to be the value of: all the Des yearly 
made at preſent, allowing eight pounds ſterling co 


each e One With another, yearly, for their 


1811 n 135 Wi 


Wi wg ti, which contains 1 55 2 


490 


% 


Ss 4» 


wh 10 800 | 5 A relt- REY eee (e 
AE Acres will be ſufficient to produce that. quan» 
tity, allowing, four e weights of fax, to. be Pros. 
5 duced from, each, acre.” NE ee 
_ *From hence it evidently f follows. that 4 a 
want hands norlands, and may 8 andemploy 
| We erat, and quantity we pleaſe, and'y yet have . 
Steg deal. to Pore, it is in our power io double the 
quantity, 50 Value of our. Wen, manufactures, by 
em oloying uble the quantity of land in raiſing flax, - It 
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in oP it up into 
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306 LIBERTY. 


Profit to the nation more than we make at preſent, 
' with a great proſpect of its continuing till to in- 


| ſhall ever want a vent for. all. 
make. 2 8 mn 

It appears froth the” foregoing "calculations, that 
che nation would receive an additional 


linens we can 


4 by employ 8000 hands more. 
'LIBERTY*. 


rent impreſnops of the human mind than that of liberty. 

Some have taken it for a facility of depoling a perſon 

on whom they Had confetred a 1 ryranbical authority; 

_ ethers forthe power of chooling a ſuperior whom they 
 areobliged ro obey; others for the right of bearing 
arms, and of being thereby enabled to uſe 1 9 5 8 

others, in fine, for che Privilege of being 1 

by ka gaxive of their own country, or by their own 

las. A certain nation for along time thought. liberty p 

- conſiſted in the privilege 'of. wearin a long bear . 

Some haye annexed this name to one form of govern- 

ent exclylive of others: thoſe who hall a republican 


Tked a monarchical ſtate, gave it to monarch 
_ they have all ap lied the name of liberty, to the govern- 


tions: and as in rept 


and as the magiſtrates ſeem to Ach in conformity 
to the laws, hence liberty is generally: 


men, which would yield. a million ſterling. yearly 


creaſe, ſince we have no reaſon to a Fea that we 


e profit of 
| 64,000), yearly for every. thouſand acres that ſhould 
de employed more than are at preſent. in railing of 

flax, and working up the ſame; m9 linen, and there- 5 


| There is B 880 which Sai 4 | 
work various ſignifications, and has made more diffe- 


Kate applied it to this ſpecies of olity; . 5 
vs | 


ment moſt ſirable to their own cuſtoms and incling- 3 
vblics the pe ople have not ſo cole ; 
ſtaytand ſo preſenta viewof the cauſes of their miſery, - 


{aid to reſide in * 
republics, and to be ag le from monarchies. In 1 
fine, as in democracies the people ſeem to act alwoſt 

as Ty. Pile; this: 55 of Ne has Laa dl 


1 1 ; E R T 1. "207 1 
4 the moſt: free; and the power of er 
has been confounded with their libert. 

It is true that in democracies the people 8 0 
ata as they pleaſe ; but political liberty does not 
conſiſt in an unlimited freedom. Ir govern- 
ments, that is in ſocieties directed by laws, liber - 
ty can conſiſt only in the power of doing what we 
ought to will, and in not ge dernen e todo. 


* 


what we ought not to will. 
We muſt have continually ee h to our minds. 

: che difference between independence and liberty. 
Liberty i is a right of doing whatever the laws per⸗ 
mit; and if a citizen could do what they forbid, he 
would be no longer poſſeſſed of deren becauſe all 
his fellow citizens would have the ſame power. 
Democratic and ariſtocratic ſtates are not in Me. 
own nature free. Political liberty is to be found 


only in moderate r rg . "and even "yy * * 
M not des x found. 


8 this ay 1 itis A 425 dy very 


nature of things, power ſhould be a check to power. 0 


A government may be ſo conſtituted, as na man 


| ſhall be compelled to do things to which the la, 


does not oblige him, nor forced to abſtain from | 
ching which the lau permits. 0 
Though all governments have the Coins 3 
f 4 "al which is that of preſervation, yet each has ano- 
| cher particular object. Increaſe of dominion was 
the object of Rome; war that of Sparta; religion 
—_ of. the Jewiſh-laws ; commerce that of Mar- 


ſeilles; echt tranquility that of the laws of China: a 
* navigation, chat of the laws of Rhodes; natoral li- 


Pu a che . of the * ; in- * 
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398 Ca" 1 B E R [TA 
the kinks the Prince; that of 3 
that of monarchies; the prince's and the kingdom's 
glory: the independance of individuals is the end 
aimed at by the laws of chroma _—_ theme. refults | 
* oppreſſion of the whole d. 
I am apt, ſays another i ingenious ley to enter. 
tain a ſuſpicion that the world is yet too young to 
fix many general truths in politics, which will re. 
main true to the lateſt poſterity. We have not as 


yet had experience of three thouſand years; ſo that 


not only the art of reaſoning is ſtill defective in this 
- ſcience as well as in all others, but we even want ſuffi. 
- cient materials upon which we can reaſon. Tis not 
fully known what degrees of refinement either in 
virtue or vice human nature is ſuſceptible of; nor 
what may be expected of mankind from any great re- 
volution in their education, cuſtoms, or prigciples. 
Machiavel was certainly a great genius; but having 
confined his ſtudy to the furious and tyrannical 
governments of antient times, or to the little diſor-. 
derly principalities of Italy, his reaſonings, eſpecially > 
upon monarchical government have been found ex- 
ttemely defective; and there is ſcarce any maxim in 
his Prince, which ſubſequent experience has not en- 
tirely refuted. * A weak prince (ſays he) is incapa - 
ble of receiving g | counſel; for if he conſults with 
- ſeveral, he will not be able to chooſe. among their 
different counſels. If he abandons himſelf-to one, 
that miniſter may, perhaps, have capacity; but he 
8 not be long a miniſter: he will be ſure to diſ- 
poſſeſs his maſter, and place himſelf and his family | 


upon the throne.” I mention this among innumer- _ 


able inſtances of ha errors of that politician proceed- ; 
ing, in a great meaſure; from his having lived in too 
eee of ane to ne een Pa 2 


1 Moneſqie's Spire of Laws, Vol page 220. - 
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truth. "And all the princes of Er are at pre- 


ſent governed hy their miniſters; and have been 1o 5 
for near two centuries; and yet no ſuch. event has | 
ever happened, or can poſſibly happen- Sejanus 
might project dethroning the Cæſars; but Fleury, © 
though ever ſovicious, could not, while in his ſenſes, 


entertain the "| 0 of ee the * A 


bans „ 
What on aq] is ft vale, 28 . ? Ga \ 
any ſacrifices too great be made for the preſervation 


of that, without which nothing is any longer of 'va 
lue; without which all poſſeſſion: even of the comy 


mon rights of nature the enjoy ment, of health, fa - 
mily, fortune, and every thing molt dear to the E 


A man mind, is totally precarious? Can any one heſi- 


tate a moment in anſwering this query? A florid 
deſcription of che horrors. of a civil war may be the 
anſwer. - But why are theſe effects called horrors? 
Surely becauſe they are deſtructive of thoſe very con- 


nections and poſſeſſions above recited ; the eee 


of which fly on the approach of arbitrary power. 
Can a civil war be the ruin of any thing which deſ- 


potiſm will ſpare? Are 8 1 domeſtic convulſions : 
temporary, and the loſs of liberty perpetual ? May 
not the ſecurity, of every thing valuable to mankind 


be rendered permanent by a reſolute defence of liber- 


ty ? Is any thing gained by its loſs ? Where in the 
name of common ſenſe can be found an Ane 


ſufficient to level the compariſon? 1 


\ The following paſſage in Mr. Hume deſerves. "4 5 


l deu attention: * Matters, therefore, in caſe of a 
revolution muſt be truſted to their natural 5 0 f 
and operation, and the houſe of commons, according 


to its preſent conſtitution, muſt be the only legilla- = 


ture in ſuch a popular government. The inconve- 
Kuen e ſuch + a e 1 themſelves 5 
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by-thoufands. If the houſe of commons in ſuch 4 
_ Caſe ever difſolves itſelf, which is not to be expected, 
wie may look for a civil war every election. If it 
continues itſelf, we ſhall ſuffer all the tyranny. of a 
faction ſubdivided into new factions. And as fuck. 
a violent government cannot long ſubſiſt, we ſhall ar 
laft, after infinite convulſſons and civil wars, find re- 
Poſe in abſolute monarchy, which it would be hap- 
fo. for us to hade eſtabliſhed peaceably from the 
beginning. Abſolute monarchy, therefore, is the 
eaſieſt death, the true euthanaſia of the Britiſh con- 


"$ 


fſtitvtion.“ But why, in the firſt place, is the houſe. 


of commons to be the only legiſlature in ſuch a caſe? 
Will it ever be again in the power of the commons 
to ſet aide the houſe of lords as uſeleſs ? Granting . 
the poſition, we ſhould then, ſays he, '** ſuffer the 


_- tyranny of a faction ſubdivided into new fac 


tions,” But what ſhall we ſuffer in the repoſe of 
abſolute monarchy; the term of tyranny is very rea- 
dily beſtowed on the democratical mode; but, ac. 

cording to this author, the deſpotic is quite another 
thing. Will got thoſe who have the moſt common 
ideas of common liberty, call that a tyranny, and the 
delegated authority of rhe tyrant to the loweſt of his 

officers a ſubdiviſion of tyranny ? with this miſera - 


ble addition, that this violent government will pro- 
_—_— Te ROE TOY $9 BET OOTY ER, fe PUR Me " BEE -. 
bably laſt long. Fine repoſe in; abſolute monarchy! 7 


3 


What is this bleſſed repoſe ? J Eno not a caſe to 


P whichit is applicable. The immediate oppreſſion of -. 
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the monarch himſelf, though exceſſively heavy, may . 

be ſomewhat regular; but are not the miſerable in- 

| habitants of ſuch countries expoſed to tyranny in the 
hape of every ſuperior? What repoſe has the induſ- _ 

trious huſbandman (and let us not forget that thoſe 
who live by cultizating the land are three fourths.of , 

the people) under the grinding exsctiong of -every.. 
petty revenue officey ? Under the oppreſlive ſuperio- , 


kay of the loweſt of the ngblelie ? Whay pee do, | 


— 


1 
a 


9 , 5 
6a 


the Inferior nobleſſe meet with under the uncontroul- 1 
ed authority of the great lords? what repoſe do- 
the great themſelves meet with, when awed into 
ſubmiſſion hy the ſupercilious eyr of a court minion, - 
or the frown of a La Pompadour? This ſpecial re- 
poſe. conſiſts in a chain of oppreſſion from the throne + 
to the beggar, encreaſing every link until the lower 
ranks are all tyrannized dato the moſt wretched miſery. 
Such a people perpetuallyWalfer, under the deceitful 
_ appearance of repoſe, .allvhe miſeries that can ariſe 
from the worſt of faction or Uf civil wars, 
But it would have been happier for us to have ef. 
tabliſhed;abfolute monarchy from the beginning ra- 
ther chan ſubmit to factions and civil wars. A mo- 
ment's tecollection of our own hiſtory; will give a de- 
ciſive anſwer to this ſtroke. It would habe been ber- 
ter for this nation to have eſtabliſhed the abſolute * 
monarchy of Charles the Firſt. Would ſuch volun- 
tary eſtabliſhment ofidefpotiſm in the Stuarts, who 
were the acknowledged kings, have been as eaſily 
haken off, as the violent uſurpatibns of à Cromwell? 
What has been may Be. We have experienced the _ 
good, and do all experience it, of giving the prefer - 
ance to A civil war; we have found it from the be- 
ginning of our monarchy the only road to libert) ? 
why, therefore, ſhould: we ſeek repoſe in deſpotifmy _ 
* BH to avoid that Which has ſo Often lead us to:freedom ro 
* The eivil war in the middle of the laſt century, had — 
* every appearance of the moſt unfortunatè iſſue, for ie 
concluded in the abſolute power of an uſurper, and 
oe yet ſo unexpected a circumſtancedidinor prevent the 
3 moſt; noble ſyſtem of liberty in the world, being 
e 5 founded, in ſome meaſure, on thoſe very convulſions  _ 
E. But had Charles II. facceeded to the abſolute power . Þ 
> of his father, would be have been puſhed from his 
7 ſthrone with as much eaſe as Richard Some? 
3 Oliver's poſterity ſhould have been a ſucceſſion of te | 
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ableſt men to preſerve the power he had gained; the. hs 
firſt weak man in the uſurper's line is overturned, 
/// / WW, 
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Not fo with the hereditary ſucceſſors 2s once Us af 


kings, to whom a voluntary gift of freedom is e N 
Will the Danes recover their ern when 885 have 


a fool upon the throne ? 
It was impoſſible for hoe: mem with diew the | 


| ſword at the revolution to foreſee that the affair 
would terminate without blood-ſhed;' Had certain 


rd directed their reſolyes, they would have ad- 
viſed peaceable ſubmiſſion! 'to the true euthanaſia of 
the conſtitution, to ſeek Fepoſe in that. But theſe 
nations, who owe near a intury of freedom to the 


brave reſolutions of theiF;patriotic anceſtors, ought 


to reverence their fame, and eagerly to impreſs an 


adequate idea of the ſacred value of freedom in the 


minds of their children, that it may deſcend to the 
loweſt poſterity ; that if virtue ſhould im future ages 


"again call for the public arm to revenge public 1 inju- ; 


ries, they may ſeek their repoſe not in the tranqui- 
. lity of deſpot 
ſecuted it to their brave anceſtors N 
LONDON. It is certain that the nombien of be- | 
ple in London is about five. times as great as at the 


death of queen Elizabeth; and though it cannot be 
| ſuppo ed that the number of people in this mand 


bath increaſed in the ſame propbrtion, yet it is Ser. 
tain that they have very much increaſed, as is appa 


ent from the growth of the other great cities, the _ 


ating of al villa 


into large towns, and the 
_ Failing on our coaſts o 


ber of x 


; they mlt conſ ſequently 
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iſm, but in the fame meaſures 1 


of many new ſea · ports. It may 
indeed be objected, that if people remove qut of the 
_ country into great towns, this augments the num 
nabitants, but not that of the nation: 
but then the fact muſt be proved, which is a thing . 
1 for ſuch as dwell in great towns con- 
ume. a larger: 2 y. of ee and all other 
a 22mg down "3 
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a thats, and therefore the growth ; of towns mbiſt. 
| Intreaſe the number of people in the country about 
them. Thus the farther we trace this matter, the 
| Ulearer and the more certain it appears, and there- 
fore what is deduced from it cannot be rational 
called in queſtion “. 5 

This ingenious gentleman Hays, « but then the. 
"faſt muſt 1 ani, which is a ching impoſſible,” ; 
. Which is preciſely the anſwer to his own atgument; 
bow will he prove that the vaſt growth of London 
is not owing to the people leaving the country and 
1 to it? 80 far frotn it, that nbthing can be 
_ Hlearer than the very contraty ; for 1 much queſtion 
- If there is a large village in England that does not in 
' a ſhort ſpace of tithe afford the. capital, ore, of its 
young men or women, who have all a great idea of 
_ the bes of London, and think that ſix times the 
Wages are to be had thete as in the country 3.and the 
_ ſmaller towns conſtantly loſe numbers in the ame 
Wa? 'add to this, the-country getitlemen's reſiding 
- the winters in London with their families, till many 7 
_ live thete chtirely. Thele kircumſtances re com- 
mon to Both Loddon and Paris, but by far moſt ſo 
to the former; for there are not half the conveniences 
1 the poor people to go to Paris from the provinces, 
as from che counties to London, They may tra- 
: Fel ſeventy miles in England, fare and expences in 
cluded, for ſeven ſhillipgs; tegulir carriages move 
ü with ſack expedition, whereas there ate not thtee in 
France that move more than an ordinary pace, the. 
_ "Uifference of Which is prodigious. Croſs-TDads ſhould 
All be good ; ; "thoſe to the capital as bad as Pollible': 4 
the very reverſe of this is the caſe., 
It is Ukewile afferted in the above poll, that 8 
22 Tonſa pe bf e is greater in the. capital 
Than che rountry, and thereby the numbers in the 
3 Mut encreaſed. . * 2 5 have no conception the fact „* 
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true, If a family poſſeſſed of a certain income res. de 

ſides on their eſtate, whether it be in France or Eng- th 

land, I am, perſuaded that there is not one article of © fic 

| their neceſſary conſumption leſs than it would be at : 

Paris or London: proviſions are in quantity ſuperi- 18 

or, for there is ever a greater plenty in their countryj £16 

houſes than their town ones; more poor people eat 

in their kitchens, and with. very good reaſon, for th; 

they are known, which is the caſe with ſcarce any in ab 

town; more ſervants are infallibly kept, all the ſu- ſar 

perfluous ſnewy ones of the capiral, with others by 

far more valuable to the kingdom, thoſe whoſe buſt» cal 

nels is without doors; improvements are carried onin MM _ 

the lands. or park adjoining the honſe, in a greater ta 

degree than when half the year is ſpent. at London, if! 

and likewiſe for a good reaſon, the owners can much cal 

better afford it; all theſe points, and many others, = 

occaſion a larger family than any perſon of the ſame . WM #4 

fortune keeps in town. It may be obſerved indeed, get 

that there are multitudes employed in the carriages 1 

which regularly communicate with London and” val 

Paris, Which is true; but then, if all the towns of okt 

France and England received their ſhare of the in- is 

Hhhabitants of theſe two cities, carriages in other parts 

would increaſe ; but if they were to drop at once, it ary 

would be of ten times the advantage to the king- 

doms reſpectively, for there is inbnitely more mi» 

hief reſults from the multiplicity of horſes they em- at 

ploy, than advantage in the number of men; this is 9 

A fact, but it would be too tedious to; diſcuſs itat f es 

Preſent. In hat articles therefore thig ſuperiority n 

of conſumption conſiſts 1 cannot deviſe, theſe of f 7 

Deos. raiment, del oa mee e = Pen 
ing, coaches, Sc. All, kinds of furniture, Ke, BW © 

would be by far more conſiderable in the country, NN AH) 

can in the capital city; and if we conGder every Ml 

trade and buſineſs whatever, employed by a family = 46 

"rich enough to relide in the capital, except thoſe of | — 
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detrimental luxury, we ſhall find more employed by 
thoſe who live in the country, than by thoſe who re- 
on in the capital, fortunes equal. 3 
But one great and material point remains, e 
is moſt favourable to population! To call great ci- 
ties the graves of the human ſpecies, would by ſome 
be thought to ſavour of prejudice: but to aſſert 
that the increaſe of a million of people ſcattered 
about the country is infinitely greater, than of the 
ſame number cooped up in a city, is to advance a 
fact acknowledged by all Europe, and mathemati- 
cally demonſtrable. And, this fact is of ſuch great 
importance as more than to balance all the advan- 
tages which the above quotation gives to great cities; 
if ſuch advantages are merely! ideal, what muſt be 13 
caſe then? 

Ihe laſt head under which 1 ſhall donde the con⸗ 
ſequences of ſuch great capital cities, is that of dan- 
ger from an enemy. In caſes of foreign invaſions, 
no particular ſpot in a country ought. to be of ſuch. 

vaſt importance as to render the ſafety of it a point 
of more than commonly national concern; this maxim 
is clearly drawn from the inſtances. of, which I am 
ſpeaking. If an enemy, was. to,. break. into France 
at the head of a victorious, arg „what object of 
more than common importance could he have. in 
view, by ſecuting Which the war, would be; ended 

at one ſtroke, but Paris? 'Ler ; an army march 1 in⸗ 
to that city, I will not. ay its general would im- 
mediately have carte blanche offered him; but 1 
am clear that a peace. muſt be made with bim 
immediately, or he would, ſoon ay himſelf the ex- 
pences of the war, for by. one 17505 he gets oc 
ſeſſion of a five. and twentieth part of the French 

ſubjecks, and thoſe infinitely the richeſt, 


Such an event at London would be be times 725 N 5 
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of the Britiſh ſubjects, at the ſame time the chief - 
part of the vaſt trade of England, and an infinite pra- 
portion of the riches of the kingdom, a neceſſary 
conſequence of the vaſt fabric of banks, funds, and 
credit which have their reſidenge all at London. In- 
deed, the train of conſegyences which would immę- 
diately follow, js almoſt inconceivable. Twenty 
years of otherwiſe ſucceſ-ful war, would not be at: 
tended with ſuch deciſive adyantages. „ 


£ p , - : 1 L 


. wretched politics therefore of ſuffering the 5 


moſt important concerns of a great kingdom, al- 


moſt its very being and independence, to hang up- 
pn ſuch a point, muſt be extremely obvious, and a 5 
plays in the ſtrongeſt manner the moſt pernicious ef- 
fects, which, during any war, a nation is liable to, 
| whoſe capital is ſo out of proportion to the body of 
the people at large. This is the reaſon that the 
dread of a French invaſian was always fo great in 
England : had London been no larger than Briſtol, g 


andi a mere place of trade; had the ſear of the le- > 


 giſlature, government, law, and all public offices 
| been in the centre of the kingdom, and well executed _ 
laws prevented ſuch place from growing too large, the 
Engliſh would not have ſuch cogent reaſons to fear, 
as they have ſome times done in ſo apparently pu- 
ſillanimous a manner the landing of 1 enemy. 
| Raſh aſſertions that bear too much the face of para- 
daoxes, I am not fond of; but I believe on cool con- 
 ſfideration, I ſhould not be thought to hazard one, 
Was I to affert, that an enemy's marching into either 
Paris or London, driving the inhabitants out, and 
| Burning them to the ground, would not in the end 
prove a misfortune either to Frapce or Epgland F. _ 
I That the overgrown ſize of London is pernicious - 
to the population of the kingdom, there can be na 
doubt. There can be no ſtronger proof of this than 
| * Letters concerning the preſent State of the French nation,” 
33 »“k7“j4¼ 


„o M Do N - of. 
5 the proportion between the births and burials. The | 
1 difference between great cities and the country is cal. 


culated by the ingenious M. Bertrand, at 43 to 23% 
and the wonder is, that it is not greater; in London 
it moſt indubitably is owing” to the exceſſive num. 
5 ber of people crouded into à ſmall compaſs, and the 
z quantity of ſea coal conſumed, We cannot be ſurpriz- 
| e at the loſs of people in that great city, if we con- 
ſider the following facts in only one inſtance, that of 
infants, which ] have extracted from Mr. Hanway. 
_ Infants die at the rate of only fourteen or fix- 
teen in the hundred in villages fifty, a hundred, or 
two hundred miles from London but there they 


* die ſixty or ſeventy in the hundred. Upon the whole 

” number of the bills, denen four die to lixteen that ; 
5 are born. . 
8 The loſs of the Hagan ſpecies i in that deſtru@tive . 

x 4 | city will oe 9 from the following com ©: 

"2 


1 
on, 


| Burials within the bills of mortality for 


1 730 years paſt, excluſive of . e 

d JJ 8 2 A 137 . 

e T he chriſtenings only e 5 769 

„ Conſequently the ee oy ſab- . ; 

1 jects by waſte in theſe e is e 824368 

1 Including the plague e 1,024,368 

= This upon a medium is r 6 6,829 5 

*. The number upon a medium of 4 3 8 909 

SY three years 1763, 1764, and 1766 8,089 Ws. 

= In 150 years longer the Joſs will be ß "132 134350, 

d Even in the laſt e the loſs? is up. e gy 

d wards =P KR 1 1 619,000 ; 

ug. That the 3 1 MERE STR in the loſs, _ 

0 no one can pate fince its rage was en, o. „ 

un 1 42th „„ 
5 „emol de Ia Societs * "rs 1 2 « Þ. 

„„ 8 aan 's Letters, Vol. II. p. 1 105. | my. p , 
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þ big to the WS nl people cronded into a Cloſe un. 
wholſome ſpot. 
The loſs of 8000 null, inſtead of the gain of 
168, 00, which would be in proportion to the 
many villages ia the country, (24 in a 100) is a. 
mazing, ard when conſidered in conjunction with 
the Jois by war, &c. is ſufficient to explain from 
whence comes our loſs of one million and a half of 
people within a century, the calculation of 1 
politicians. But ſuppoſe only 10 in 100 the ga 
in the country, the lofs by London is near n 
annvually; and if 5 in 100 is taken, yet it amounts 


to near 49,000, Which is prodigious, and a power- 


fully pleading argument for ſtopping at leaſt all fur. 
ther addition to ſo pernicious a city. * 

I have heard great complaints of the Seh * 
living at London: : it. is à national misfortune, 
that it is not ten times dearer. To find fault with 
good roads, or any ſuch public conveniences in 


this age would have the appearance of paradox 


and abſurdity but it is + nevertheleſs a fact, that 


giving the power of expeditious travelling, de- 


populates the kingdom. Young men and women in 
the country villages fix their eye on London, as the 
laſt ſtage of their hope; they enter into ſervice in 
the country for little elſe but to raiſe money enougg 
to go to London, which was no ſuch eaſy matter. 
When a ſtage coach was four or five days creeping an 
hundred 9 5 the fare and expences ran high; 
but now a countty fellow one hundred miles from- 
| London jumps on to a coach-box in the morning 
and for eight or ten ſhillings gets to town by night; 1 


which makes a material difference; beſides I 19 
ing the going up and down ſo eaſy, that the num- 


bers who have ſeen London are encreaſed ten- fold, 
and of courſe ten times the boaſts are ſounded in th 
kears of country fools, to induce them to quit their 
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> as. And the number -of young women that fly 


thither is almoſt incredible: ſome gueſs, Gra Sol 


may be given from the ten thouſand which are ſaid 
0 every year to be there debauched . 


Relative to the number of houſes, Kt. in 77 


don, a late writer ſays, Upon the whole, I am 
forced to conclude, that the number I have given, 
or 651,580, though ſhort of the number of inha- 


bitants commonly ſuppoſed in London, is very pro- 


bably much greater, but cannot be leſs than the true 
number. Indeed, it is in general evident, that in 
caſes of this kind, numbers are very much over- 
rated. The ingenious Dr. Brakenridge fourteen years 
ago, when the bills were lower than they are now, 
from the number of houſes, and allowing 6 ta a houſe, 
made the number of inbabitans 751,800. ' But his 


method of determining the number of houſes is too 


| precariqus; and beſides, fix to a houſe is too large 


an allowance. Many families now have two houſes 
to live in. Mr. Maitland gives two accounts of the 


number of houſes within the bills; one carefull 


taken from the books of all the pariſhes and -Þ 
cincts belonging to London and another taken from 


. a particular ſurvey, 1 in 1737, made by himſelf with 
incredible pains: the firſt account makes the num. 
ber ot houſes 85,805; the ſecond. account makes 
it 95,968; and the reaſon of the difference he ob- 


ſerves is that many landlords of ſmall places, paying 


all taxes, they are in the pariſh; books reckoned as ſa 


many ſingle houſes, though each of them contain 
ſeveral houſes. See Mr. Maitland's Hiſtory of Lon- 
don, 2d book, at the end. This perhaps may be 


alſo: the reaſon of the deficiencies. which I ſuppoſe 


there muſt be in the ſurvey mentioned by Di. "3 
kenridge. The number of the inhabitants in Lon- 
vu 757 Was: canliderably er than i 11 no. 
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ing to the number of people crowded into a cloſe un. 
wholſome ſpoot. 
The loſs of 8000 ingually, inſtead of the gain of 
16 00 which would be in proportion to the 
many villages in the country, (24 in a 100) is a- 
mazing, ard when conſidered in conjunction with 
the lois by war, &c. is ſufficient to explain from 
5 whence comes our loſs of one million and a half of 
people within a century, the calculation of modern 
politicians. But ſuppoſe only 10 in 100 the gain 
in the country, the Joſs by London is near 80, o 
annually; and if 5 in 100 is taken, yet it amounts 
to near 40,000, which is prodigious, and a power- 
fully pleading argument for ſtopping at leaſt all fur. 
ther addition to ſo pernicious a city. ty 
I have heard great complaints of the derben of 
living at London: : it is 2 national misfortune, 
that it is not ten times dearer. To find fault with 
good roads, or any ſuch public conveniences in 


this age would have the appearance of paradox 


and abſurdity; z but it is nevertheleſs a fact, that 
giving the power of expeditious travelling, de- 
populates the kingdom. Young men and women in 
the country villages fix their eye on London, as the 
laſt ſtage of their hope; they enter into ſervice ig 
the country for little elſe but to raiſe money enough _ 
to go to London, which was no ſuch eaſy matter. 
When a ſtage coach was four or five days ereeping an 
hundred miles, the fare and expences ran high; 

but now a countty fellow one hundred miles from 
London jumps on to a coach-box in the morning, 
and for eight or ten ſhillings gets to town by night”; 

| which makes a material difference; beſides rendere 
ing the going up and down ſo eaſy, that the num. 
bers who have ſeen London are encreaſed ten- fold, 
and of courſe ten times the boaſts are ſounded in the by 
ears of country fools, to induce; them to quit their 
5 clean n far a. FROM: of W. Aan i 15 
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poiſe. And the number of young women that fly 


thither is almoſt incredible : ſome gueſs, however, 
may be given from the ten thouſand which are ſaid 


| Every. Ne to be there debauched . 


Relative to the number of hoſes," et. in 1 7 59 15 


dos. a late writer ſays, Upon the whole, T am | 


W 


8 forced to conclude, that the number I have given, 


or 651,580, though ſhort of the number of inha- 


pitants commonly ſuppoſed in London, is very pro- 
bably much greater, but cannot be leſs than the trus 
number. Indeed, it is in general evident, that in 
_ caſes of this kind, numbers are very much over- 
rated. The ingenious Dr. Brakenridge fourteen years 
ago, when the bills were lower than they are now, 
from the number of houſes, and allowing 6 ta a houſe, 


made the number of inbabitans 751,800. ' But his 


method of determining the number of houſes is too 
precarious; and beſides, ſix to a houſe is too largs 


an allowance. Many families now have two houſes 
to * in. Mr. Maitland gives two accounts of the 
number of houſes within the bills; one carefully 


taken from the books of all the pariſhes and pre- 
. cincts belonging to London ; and another taken from 


a particular ſurvey, in 1737, made by himſelf with 


3 N pains: the firſt account makes the num 


ber of houſes 85,805; the ſecond account makes 


it 95,968; and the reaſon of the difference he ob- 
 ſervesis that many landlords of ſmall places, paying 
all taxes, they are in the pariſh: books reckoned as ia 
many ſingle houſes, though each of them contain 

| ſeveral houſes, See Mr. Maitland's Hiſtory of + 


don, 2d book,” at the end. This perliaps. may be 
alſo the reaſon of the deficiencies. which I ſuppoſe 
there muſt be in the ſurvey. mentioned by Dr. Bras 
| kenridge. - The number of the inhabitants in Lone. 


< an 2737 was-caoliderably pregter than it 15 Os” 
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. Mr, Maitland determines the number in that year to 
Dr. Brakenridge obſeryed that the number of ins 
habitants at the time he caculated was 127,000 Jeſs 
dan it had been. The bills have lately advanced 
n ittle, but till they are much below what they © 
were from 1717 to 1743. London therefore for 
the laſt thirty years has been deceaſing; and 
though now it is increaſing again, yet there is reaſon _ 
| 30 think that the additions lately made to the num- 
ber of buildings round it, are owing chiefly to the 
mcreaſe of luxury, and the inhabitants requiring 4 
_ The. increaſe of London is an event mote to be 
dreaded than deſired, _ The more London increaſes, 
the more the reſt of the kingdom muſt be deſerted; - © 
the. fewer hands muſt be left for agriculture; ang 
conſequently the leſs muſt be the plenty, and the 
higher the price of all the means of ſubſiſtence. 
Moderate towns being ſeats of refinement, emulation 
and arts may be public advantages. But greee 
towns, long before they grow to half the bulk of 
London, become checks on population of too hurt 
ſul a nature, nurſeries of debauchery and voluptu- 
ouſneſs, and in many reſpects greater evils than - Wool 
be compenſated by any advantages. The enereaſe is © 
greater than the bills ſhew on account of the omiſſion . 
mn them of the two pariſhes which have been moſt 
increaſed by new buildings; I mean Marybone and _ 
Pancraſs pariſhes, The former of theſe is, I ſup - 
Poſe, one of the largeſt in London -. 
I. OUISIANA. This colony, which was once 
claimed by the Engliſh, then poſſeſſed by the French,” 
and laſtly ceded to the Spaniards, inludes within its 
Imits one of the moſt extenſive and fineſt countries in 
the world, It is very remarkable that France ſhoutd+ 
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$ this country, and hold it in ſo little elteem. | 
t 1 5 conduct of that nation in the affairs of 
the American continent was always big with abſur- 
 dity : her government was always ſet upon diſtreſ- 
ſing and peſtering her ne ghbours more than adyanc- 
jag her own intereſts. This induced her to make the 
"3 _ wretched country of Canada the principal of, 
her ſettlements, and inſtead of bending all her en- 
5 deavours at the colonization of Louiſiana, which is 
in the happieſt climate, and poſſeſſes as rich a ſoil as 
any in the world, ſhe thought of nothing but 9 
forts and making eneroachments among the rocks, 

\, foreſts, and marſhes of Canada; from whence it 
| was, very. plain ſhe ſought the opportunity of quax- 
relling much more than the facility of lanting. 
But when Britain had driven her from the nor: 
thera deſarts. and left her the rich territories of the 


ſouth, ſtill ſhe made no efforts to improve them 3 


burt preſently, as if the poſſeſſion was nene, | 
2 it to the Spaniards. 
A French planter, who reſided ſixteen years in 
5 Louiſiana, has written an account of the country. 
His authority is unqueſtionable, and from his book, 
wee learn that the excellency of the climate can na 
3 where be exceeded; that the ſoil of the high grounds 
is a black putrid mould, three, four, and even fix 


feet deep z that it yields as fine crops of indigo as 2 | 


any in the world; daes admirably for mulberriex 
and filk worms, and that ſugar had been tried-with 
| ſucceſs, Cotton is a common production: and all. TY 
Mm marſhes were well adapted to rice: 9 
From hence it is evident that the efforts of 8 | 


1 were directed to the leaſt politic part of her Ame- 


rican concerns on the continent. Canada is a bar- N 
ten deſart in a northern climate, conſequently unit 


ſor the colonies of an European power: Louiſiana, 3 
rich fertile tract in a hot latitude, ſhe, planted the 5 
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that our polliic neighbour is not 4 0 in this ria 
N all her mivakures,: as we are nen pe to be- 
As to the Spaniards' they bad befowt more lens 
than they knew what to do with; the addition, there- 
fore, of a country as big as half Europe, can be of no 
other conſequence than keeping it out of our hands. 
Ie is not very probable that 4 will be able to make 
the mſelves ſtrong in Louiſiana: it can be only an ar- 
tificial ſtrength of troops kept there at a great en. 74 
pence 3 this we ſhall have little reaſon to dread. N 
ILUXURT is ever in proportion to the inequs- 
> ry of fortunes. If the riches of a ſtate are equally 
divided, there will be no luxury; for it is founded 
merely on . COR fenen "ncquired by the labour. 
1 others. Bo 
In order to ibs tube equal diftiibution of riches, 
| the law ought to give to each man only what is ne- 
ceſſary for nature, If they exceed theſe bounds 
fome will ſpend, and others acquire, by which means 


8 an ee will be eſtabliſhed...  Suppoſing what * ; 


: given ſum, the Juybepof thoſs' who have only wha: 5 

is bately neceſſary will be equal to a cypher; if a 
perſon happens to have double that ſum, his luxury _ 
will be equal to one; he that has double the latter s 


ſubſtance will have a luxury equal to three; if this 5 
be ſtill doubled there will be a luxury equal to fer: 


ven; ſo that the prop erty of the ſubſequent indivi- 
dual being always ſuppoſed double to that of the 
preceding, the luxury will encreaſe double, and an 


Voit bealvays adde@in'this progreſiion'0," i. 8 7%, 


5 Tz $1, $3,139, : © 6 Cots 
In Plato's republic luxury might have bw; exatt« —_— 
iy ealculdres; There were four ſorts of cenſus's, or 
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rates of 1 The firſt was exactly the term be- 
poverty, the ſecond was double, the third tri- 


1 v x 1 R v. ©. 
4 luxury Was equal4 A cypher, in bel ſeconk 
to one, in the third to two, in the fourth to threes 
and thus it followed in an arithmetical proportion. 
Conſidering the luxury of different. nations with | 
reſpect to one another, it is in each ſtate in a com- 
pound proportion to the inequality of fortunes; but 
the poverty of the whole, hinders them from having 
fo much luxury, as in a mote opulent government. 
Luxury is alſo in proportion to the populouſneſs 
of the towas, and eſpecially of the capital; ſo that it 
is in a compound proportion to the riches of the 
ſtate, to the inequality of private fortunes, and 0 
the number of people ſettled in particular places. 
Ina proportion to the populouſneſs of towns, the. | 
| inhabitants are filled with notions of vanĩity, and ac- 
tuated by a deſire of diſtinguiſhing. themſelves -by 
trifles. If they are very numerous, and moſt of them 
ſtrangers to one another, their. vanity redoubles, be- 
cauſe there are greater hopes of ſucceſs. As luxury 
inſpires theſe hopes, each man aſſumes the-marks of 
a ſuperior condition; but by endeavouring thus at 5 
diſtinct ion, every one becomes equal, and diſtinctian 
_ ceaſes, as al are bo ita ye even ns babody ee, 
girded..... E 5 
- Hence naman inconveniency 1 hoſe 6 „ 
| excel in a profeſſion, ſet what value * pleaſe _ 2 
their labour; this example is followed by people f 
inferior abilities, and then there is an end af all pro- 
portion between our wants and the means of ſatisfying 
them. When | am forced to go to law, I muſt be 
| able to fee council; when Lam Os 5 | ouſt have * 
0 4 my power to fee a phyſician. r 
1 It i 18 the opinion of ſeveral, tata cnet 7 U. 8 K 
_  greit a;multitude of people in copies) cities; 7 
obſtruction to commerce, becauſe the „ _- 
no longer at a proper diſtance from esch other. 
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Luxury, Jays n e writer; is dhe child of walks 


and wealth is acquired by ſtates, as by private peos 


ple, either by a lucrative or an onerous title, as the 


TCivilians ſpeak z the lucrative title by which a ſkate. ; 


- acquires is either by rapine, or from Her mines; the 
onerous title; or that for a "valuable conſideration, is 
by induſtry. 


The wealth of 1 he aint ce of Babylon; ; 


| Perſia, Greece, and Rome, was the effect of rapine z 
whereas induſtry enriched the cities of Sydon; Tyre; 
Carthage; Athens, and Alexandria, The luxury of 
the firſt; proved the ruin of the luxurious; the tex: % 
ury of the laſt, advanced their 'grandeur, becauſe 
- whey had no rivals to take advantage of the natural 
effects of this luxury; in cutting off the profits of fo- 
1 trade. Peace was as hurtful to the Plungenars, 
28 war was deſtructive to the induſtrious. 
Antient luxury was quite arbitrary; conſequently 
could de laid under no limitations, but produced the 
worſt effects, which ne and eee could : 
| profecd from it; | 


Modern luxury is Gente ; it cannot als 5 
one ſtep but at the expence of an adequate equiva- | 
ent, acquired by thoſe who ſtand the moſt in need of 

the protection and aſſiſtance of their fellow citizens 


and without producing a vibration in the balance f 


their wealth. This balance is in the hands of the 


ſtateſman, who may receive à contribution upon 


every ſuch vibration. He has the reins in his hands, 


and may turn, reſtrain, and direct the lururf oy his 


It is but doing juſtice to the moderns to "WY 3 
that the extenſive luxury, which daily diffuſes itſelf 
e every clals'of'a people, is more ee to 1 5 

1 Spirit of Bas, vol. 1. p. 137. _ 
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ty ſervice, than to any greater corruption of our 


Luxury, ſays another author, is a word of a very . 
uncertain fignification, and may be taken in a good. 
as well as in a bad ſenſe; in general, it means great 
refinement in the gratifieation of the ſenſes, and 
any degree of it may be innocent or blameable, c- 
 conditig to the age, or country, or condition of the 
perſon. The bounds between the virtue and the vice 
cannot here be fixed exactiy, more than in other 
moral ſubjects. To imagine that the gratifying any 
of the ſenſes, or the indulging any delicacy in meats, 
drinks, or apparel, is of itlelt a vice, can never enter 
into the head of any one that is not diſordered by the 
frenzies of enthuſiaſm. I have indeed heard of a 
cell opentd upon a very noble proſpect, made a cove- 
nant with his eyes, never to turn that way, or receive ſo 
ſenſual a gratification, And ſuch is the crime of 
drinking Champagne or Burgundy, preferably to 
ſmall beer or porter. Theſe indulgencies are only 
Vvices when they are purſued at the expence of ſome 
virtue, as liberality or charit/; in like manner as 
they are follies, when for them a man ruins his 
fortune, and reduces himſelf co want and beggary. 
Where they entrench upon no virtue, but leave 
ample ſubje& whence to provide for friends, family, 
and every proper object of generolity or compaſſion, 
they are entirely innocent, and have, in every age, 
been acknowledged ſuch by almoſt all moraliſts. Since 
luxury may be conſidered” either as innocent err 
. blameable, one may be ſurprized at theſe prepoſterouns 
+ opinions which have been entertained concerning ies? ] 
while men of libertine principles beſtow praiſes even 
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